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Wexner I to select a motto for the following remarks, from the 
quotations which Prof. Hengstenberg has so happily made from 
several of the ancient fathers, I could choose none more accor- 
dant with my own views, or more appropriate to my design, 
than the words of Jerome: Neque vero . . . prophetae in ecsta- 
st loquutt sunt, ut nescirent quid loquerenter, et cumalios erudi- 
rent, ipst ignorarent quid dicerent.* Afterall that Prof. Hengst- 
enberg has said in so able and ingenious a manner, and all 
which I have found in other excellent writers relative to this 
subject, I feel compelled still to say, with Chrysostom: “ The 
prophet is not in such a state, [i. e. like that of the heathen par- 
a but utters his communications with sober intelligence, and 
in a sound state of mind, understanding what he says.” 

I acknowledge that my views of the nature and design of pro- 
phecy and of inspiration, lead me unavoidably to the same con- 
clusion with that of the fathers just named. What is prophecy? 
That part of it with which we are now concerned is prediction. 
And what is prediction? It is the foretelling of certain things 
which are to happen; it is a revelation made through men, to 


* Comp. p. 140. + P. 140, 141. 
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men, respecting future things ; a declaration that certain events 
will take place. Now what is a declaration or revelation? If 
this be unintelligible, both to him who utters it, and to those who 
are addressed by him; if neither he, nor they, nor any one who 
comes after them, is able to explain the meaning of this revela- 
tion—and this because it is in itself obscure and unintelligible— 
in what tolerable sense can this be called a revelation ? 

T admit that a multitude of causes might hinder wicked and 
carnal and ignorant men, from understanding what the prophets 
uttered. Prejudice, want of being conversant with spiritual 
things, passion, and many other causes might interpose, and _ ef- 
fectually prevent the carnal Jews from rightly comprehending 
the oracles of their prophets. But to say that neither the pro- 
phets themselves, nor the intelligent and pious men of their times 
and of succeeding generations, were able to understand what 
God had given them for the very purpose of making a revela- 
tion to them—what is this but to say, that the purposes of the 
divine Spirit had been frustrated, for want of perspicuity in the 
language which he employed ? 

And can we soberly maintain this? Either God did design 
to reveal something to his people, when he inspired the prophets, 
or he did not. Ifhe did; then his design is frustrated, just so 
far as the prophecy is in itself unintelligible ; and how can we 
admit that the designs of the Holy Spirit should be frustrated ? 
If he did not ; then what is prophecy but illusion ; a seeming to 
make a revelation, while in fact none is made, or even intended 
to be made? 

But you will say : ‘God did not intend that prophecy should 
be understood by the prophets, or by their cotemporaries. He 
intended merely that it should be understood, when it comes to 
be fulfilled.” So Prof. Hengstenberg avers ;* and so others 
have often said. But this gives me no satisfaction. First, I 
ask, for what purpose was the prophecy given hundreds of years 
before its accornplishment, if no one understood it or could un- 
derstand it? Was it to quicken, to console, to rebuke, to in- 
struct the people of God then living? Certainly none of these ; 
for how should that, which no one did or could understand, ac- 
complish any of these ends, or any other useful purpose? For 
what end then was it given? You will answer, perhaps: ‘It 
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was given, in order that when it should be fulfilled, all men 
might know that God is omniscient, and does foretel things be- 
fore they come to pass.’ But does this attribute of the God- 
head, (one which the very heathen themselves fully acknowl- 
edge,) need so much confirmation, as to have a large portion of 
the Bible devoted to this sole end? Has God, when he inspires 
his prophets, no present and immediate purposes to subserve ? 
For myself, { must believe that he has ; and that he always has ; 
and if so, then an unintelligible prophecy can have nothing to do 
with the real accomplishment of such purposes. 

But I have not done. I must repeat for substance here, what I 
have said on pp. 148 seq. of the first volume of this work, viz. that 
there is a real voregor mgoregoy lying at the basis of all such ar- 
gumentation. “ ‘The prophecy is intelligible only after it is ful- 
filled.” But how, I ask, does it become intelligible then? You 
will say : ‘ Because the events which constitute the fulfilment of 
it, serve to explain it.’ Serve to explain what? How do you 
know, or how can you know, that any particular events have re- 
lation to a certain prophecy ? Surely there is but one possible 
way to know this, (that by special divine inspiration excepted,) 
and this is, that you compare some particular event or events 
with a certain prediction, and from the agreement of the former 
with the latter, you judge that the former are a fulfilment of the 
latter. But in order to make such a comparison, you have first 
of all to give a meaning to the words of the prophecy ; and then 
you compare the events with this meaning ; and next, if you find 
a harmony between them, you name the events a fulfilment of the 
prediction. But what have you been doing all this while? Why, 
you have given a meaning, first of all, to the prediction ; and 
this by some laws or other of exegesis; in other words, you 
have, after all, made out a meaning of that which (according to 
your own statement) was unintelligible; and all this, before the 
events said to be a fulfilment are compared with it. * While the 
prophecy remained without a méaning, you certainly had no 
means of comparison; for a fulfilment of what is unintelligible, 
you will not contend for. If such a thing exists, by the very na- 
ture of the case it is out of your cognizance. 

In order then to make out the fulfilment in question, you have 
certainly done one of two things: you have either applied the 
common laws of exegesis to the prophecy, and given it a mean- 
ing which you might compare with certain events, and thus have 
contradicted the assertion that the prophecy was unintelligible ; 
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or else you have gathered a meaning from certain events, and 
put this upon the words of the prophecy, and then declared that 
there is a harmony between them. But suppose now, that an- 
other man takes another set of events, and makes a meaning for 
the prophecy (that is in itself unintelligible) different from your 
own, how are you going to shew that he is in the wrong, and 
you in the right? ir you say that the events which he brings 
forward are not applicable to the prophecy, then, in order to 
support such a position, you must of course maintain, that the 
words of this prophecy forbid you to make the application that 
he has made. And what is this, but saying that the words have 
a meaning in themselves, and one which you do understand, and 
one which cannot properly be applied in this or that manner? 
And if all this be true, then again you assume the position, that 
the prophecy is not in itself unintelligible. 

Go which way you please, then, you either admit the very 
thing which you deny, or else you argue in a circle. For what 
else but arguing in a circle is it, to say that certain events first 
give a meaning to a prophecy, and then to affirm that they are a 
fulfilment of that meaning, i.e. they are a fulfilment of them- 
selves ? 

This whole matter seems so palpable to me, that I confess 
myself ready to wonder how men of intelligent and acute minds, 
like Prof. Hengstenberg, can overlook it. ‘That those who live 
in the times when a prophecy is fulfilled, should have a more 
complete and satisfactory view of the things or objects treated of 
by such prophecy, than those who lived before its accomplish- 
ment, is, indeed, plain enongh ; just as plain, as thata man who 
has been at Constantinople will understand the topography of it 
better than a writer understood it, who has undertaken to de- 
scribe that city and yet has never visited it. But how this will 
make the words of the writer in question to mean any more than 
the ideas which he himself attached to them, I do not see. I take 
the meaning of any language to be, the idea which the speaker or 
writer himself attached to it. Just this, and neither more nor 
less, all right interpretation will give as his meaning. 

But I shall doubtless be told here: ‘It was not the prophets 
who spoke themselves. It was God who spokein them.’ Prof. 
Hengstenberg goes so far here as to say, (as many others have 
done,) that a cessation of human agency and of intelligent con- 
sciousness are necessarily connected with prophetic éxoraoic.* 


* See p. 141 seq. above. Also p. 161. 
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It is no longer man, then, but God simply and solely who 
speaks, so far as the agent in speaking is concerned. In accor- 
dance with this, Prof. Hengstenberg labours to shew, that the 
prophets were in such a state of body and mind, that con- 
sciousness and reason and free agency of their own, were out 
of question, while they were under the influence of inspiration. 

All this I must doubt. 1 feel bound, however, to give reasons 
for such a doubt ; and now proceed to do it. 

I grant that which Prof. Hengstepberg has laboured at 
some length to establish, viz. that in many cases, the physical 
system of the seers or prophets was greatly affected, while un- 
der the special influences of the Spirit of God. Why should 
not this be so? How could it be otherwise than that the amaz- 
ing disclosures sometimes made to them, should affect the whole 
corporeal system? Often does this happen, when one and an- 
other scene opens upon us, in a natural way, and which has re- 
spect merely to things of the present world. But when the fu- 
ture glories of the Messiah’s kingdom were disclosed to the men- 
tal eye of a prophet or seer ; when the desolation of kingdoms, 
the slaughter of many thousands, the subjugation and massacre 
of God’s chosen people, famine, pestilence, and other tremen- 
dous evils were disclosed to his view ; what could be more na- 
tural, than that agitation, yea swooning, should follow in some 
cases ? 

But without attempting to canvass all which Prof. Hengst- 
enberg has said on this subject, or making any objections to it, 
I may ask again, What proof has been, or can be brought, that 
prophetic ecstasy occasions a cessation of all voluntary agency 
on the part of the prophet, and of all intelligent consciousness ? 
What proof is there, that (according to Philo, whose declarations 
Prof. Hengstenberg approves) “ when the Divine Spirit comes 
into a man, his own soul goes out of him ?”’* 

The necessity of supposing this, can never be made out. 
When Paul says of Christians, that they are the ‘ temple of God,’ 
and that ‘ the Holy Spirit dwells in them,’ is it necessary to sup- 
pose, that while he dwells there, the soul must be in exile ? 
Just the contrary. For what, I ask, is so proper a temple of the 
Holy Ghost, as the soul itself which was formed in the image of 
its Maker? Is the body then, made of the dust, to be deemed 


* Comp. p. 143. 
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a fitter residence for the Spirit of God who wrought in the pro- 
phets, than the soul? Believe this who can; I am unable to 
give credence to it. 

Why then expel from a prophet his rational and immortal 
part, the very image of the God whom he adores, the moment 
that God comes to dwell in him? What is to be gained by all 
this? Is man, without his soul, his reason, his consciousness, 
his understanding, a fitter, a more probable subject of divine in- 
fluence, than man possessed of all these and in the full exercise 
of them? ‘This can be proved, when it shall be shewn that the 
body is a nobler work of God than the soul, and that a piece of 
clay is a fitter instrument of the Divine Spirit, than a substance 
which bears the celestial image of its glorious Maker. 

A priori, then, one might say, the doctrine of Prof. Hengst- 
enberg is altogether improbable. Let us see how it will ap- 
pear, when examined in the light of Scripture and of fact. 

It seems to me, that in arguing his case, Prof. Hengstenberg 
has introduced a petitio princimi. He has laboured to shew 
that the inspired prophet was in a state of éxoraowg ; having 
shewn this, he takes it for granted that the prophet lost his own 
consciousness, understanding, and free agency. But admitting 
his proof of the first here, how will the conclusion follow? Je- 
rome, we have seen, while he seems to admit the ecstasy of the 
prophets, denies that they spoke unintelligibly to themselves or 
others. Ecstasy may exist in very different gradations. Sure- 
ly every degree of it does not imply a loss of consciousness and 
reason. What hinders our supposing, then, that prophetic ecsta- 
sy was of that gradation, which still implies the proper use of all 
the faculties of the human soul ? 

It should be remarked, however, that ecstasy is a word no 
where applied by the scriptural writers to the prophets. Is it 
proper, then, for us to select a word, which we may suppose to 
imply what we wish to prove, and then to apply it in such a way 
as in itself to make out the proof that we desire? 

Before I proceed to examine some of the Scripture proofs re- 
lative to the subject before us, it will be proper to suggest a few 
considerations, which may serve as cautions with respect to the 
manner of making out our conclusions. 

What is inspiration? What is prophetic ecstasy? Has the 
answer to these questions been made out, in all respects? I 
have not seen it. I admit the fact itself of inspiration or pro- 
phetic ecstasy. I believe it as firmly us I believe any thing con- 
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tained in the Bible. It is, to my mind, the voucher for the truth 
of Scripture. But the fact itself, that God did inspire the pro- 
phets, that he guided, illuminated, and aided them, and preserv- 
ed them from all error, is one thing ; their physical or metaphy- 
sical state, while under his special influence—the physiology (so 
to speak) of inspiration—is a thing quite different from this, and 
one, so far as | know, that has never been made out. 

Prof. Hengstenberg assumes the whole of this as a thing ac- 
tually made out, when he proves, to his own satisfaction, that 
the prophets were in a state of ecstasy so often as they were un- 
der the influence of the Holy Ghost. But how this is made out, 
or in any measure determined, is more than I am able to see. 
I know of only two ways, in which it is possible that the physi- 
ology of inspiration can become a subject of definite knowledge 
to us; the one is by experience, i. e. that we should ourselves 
be the subjects of inspiration ; the other is, that the sacred wri- 
ters who were inspired, must give us a particular account of 
their feelings, state or condition, and the manner in which they 
were affected. I leave out of account here, any supernatural 
communication to us respecting this subject ; because this is not 
what we expect, or have any encouragement to hope for. Only 
the two ways above mentioned, then, are accessible, in-order to 
gain the knowledge in question. 

But of these, the first, it will be admitted, is closed up by the 
present dispensations of an all-wise Providence. The inspira- 
tion peculiar to prophets and apostles has ceased. Enthusiasts 
have pretended to it, and still do so; but we reject their claims. 
Men of the present day do not, and cannot, understand the phy- 
siology of inspiration by their own experience. 

Have the sacred writers, then, entered into particulars on this 
subject? I know of no passage of this nature in the Bible. 
They have, indeed, not unfrequently told us that strong emotions 
were the result of inspiration; they have disclosed to us facts 
which shew that the whole corporeal system was not unfrequent- 
ly agitated toa high degree; they have assured us, that the 
word of God which they were commissioned to deliver, was as 
‘a burning fire shut up in the bones” (Jer. 20: 9), until they 
had fulfilled their commission. That their state was such as to 
be distinctly recognized by them as an inspired one, and this 
without being liable to be deceived respecting it, seems to be 
essential to the credit or assurance which is to be attached to 
what they said and did, while under divine influence. For if 
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they themselves could not distinguish between an inspired and 
uninspired state, then may they have mistaken the latter for the 
former; and if so, then of course they would mislead us, in case 
we should follow them. But the assurance which the Saviour 
gave to his disciples, that “ the IIegaxAnrog should guide them 
into all the truth,” is sufficient to build our conclusion upon, 
that the apostles (for example) were not left in a state of doubt 
or uncertainty, whether or not they were acting and speaking 
under the influence of inspiration. 

The manner in which the ancient prophets speak of this sub- 
ject, and the apostles also, clearly shews that they were con- 
scious of divine influence when it was upon them, and that they 
were well assured that it was divine influence and not something 
else. On this point I have no doubts ; and all the security and 
certainty of the sacred writings are intimately and necessarily 
connected with this. 

But does this establish the kind of ecstasy for which Prof. 
Hengstenberg so strongly contends? Are the prophets no lon- 
ger free and conscious agents, because they are influenced by 
the Spirit of God? If so, whence the perfect consciousness of 
inspiration which they every where exhibit? Surely such a 
consciousness shews that the conscious soul still remains in the 
body, notwithstanding the ecstasy in which they are. If, as 
Philo says and Prof. Hengstenberg believes, “ the soul goes out 
of the body, when the Spirit of God comes in,” thea how could 
the soul possess a consciousness of what was done in the body 
by the Spirit of God ? 

How now is it possible, we may further ask, for any man to 
tell what an inspired state is, in a physiological respect, when he 
has neither experience to guide him, nor any particular descrip- 
tion of it from the sacred writers? How can such a matter be 
made out by any speculations a priori? Surely a man might 
better undertake to tell a priori how an electric or galvanic bat- 
tery would affect his system, than to make out the physiology of 
inspiration without experience and without proof. By the very 
nature of philosophy and logic, this is impossible. 

It is clear, then, that a priori reasoning on the subject of pro- 
phetic ecstasy, can never settle the question how it physiological- 
ly affects the soul. As to all this part, therefore, of the argu- 
ment, we may be permitted to say, Von omnibus satisfecit. 

But having gone thus far, I now venture to advance still far- 
ther, and aver, not only that such a position is petitio principii, 
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or at least argumentum a priori, and wanting as to scriptural 
support, but that it is contrary to the evident tenor of the Scrip- 
tures, both of the Old Testament and the New. Such a de- 
claration of course should be followed by adequate support ; and 
this I shall now attempt to offer. 

For this purpose, I will take one of the most striking exam- 
ples which Prof. Hengstenberg has brought forward, in order to 
shew that an inspired prophet was no longer a free and conscious 
agent. It is the case of Jeremiah, as related in c. 20 of his 
prophecy. In v. 7 the prophet says: ‘ Thou hast persuaded 
me, ["2n"7®, comp. Greek neiPm, persuaded, not deceived, as 
in our English version,] and I was persuaded ; thou wast stron- 
ger than I, and hast prevailed.” ‘The prophet says this, in re- 
ference to his being persuaded to utter prophetic declarations, or 
to discharge the office of a prophet to the children of Israel. 
Prof. Hengstenberg brings this passage (p. 141) to shew that 
the influence of prophetic inspiration was irresistible, das Unwi- 
derstehliche dieser Besitznahme. But had he gone on with the 
attentive reading of the sequel, he would have found reason for 
just the contrary conclusion. After uttering what is quoted 
above, the prophet proceeds immediately to state, that in conse- 
quence of his prophesying, he was subjected to daily derision 
and reproach. ‘This wrought upon him so much, that he deter- 
mined within himself no more to prophesy. He did forbear to 
speak to the people as usual. It was then that the word of the 
Lord which he was commissioned to speak, become as “a burn- 
ing fire shut up in his bones,” and he became “ weary with his 
forbearing,” and could no longer refrain from speaking as be- 
fore. 

Now, if from the moment Jeremiah was inspired to utter his 
message, he was no longer a free and conscious agent of him- 
self, but merely and simply a passive instrument in the hands of 
the Spirit, how could he determine no more to prophesy? and 
more than all this, how could he actually carry this determina- 
tion into execution, as he did for a while? The thing, on Prof. 
Hengstenberg’s ground, is impossible.. There was no soul in the 
prophet to resist the influence of the Spirit ; there could have 
been no will of his own concerning the matter, certainly no re- 
sistance against the agency of inspiration. 

The very appeal then which Prof. Hengstenberg makes to 
Jeremiah’s case, | would also make. But he has appealed on- 
ly to one part of it; while I have brought into view the whole. 

Vor. Tl. No. 6. 29 
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And if this case does not decide, and that without any appeal, 
against his view of the subject, I must acknowledge myself inca- 
pable of understanding the sentiment which he has avowed and 
defended, or the nature of arguments which may be brought to 
oppose it. 

In confirmation of Jeremiah’s case, and as a final settlement 
of the question respecting the views of the sacred writers in re- 
gard to the topic under consideration, | must now appeal to the 
leading writer of the New Testament, the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. If ever man knew what inspiration is, he, who was 
caught up into the third heaven, and whom Christ himself by 
re-appearing on earth deigned in person to instruct,—he must 
certainly have known from abundant experience. What then 
were his views, relative to the free agency and consciousness of 
prophets, while under the influence of inspiration ? 

Happily we are enabled to give a very explicit answer to this 
question. To the Corinthian church, which Paul had planted 
and watered, the Spirit of God was pleased to impart many distin- 
guished gifts of supernatural influence. But among all their di- 
versities of gifts, there was, as the apostle Paul assures us, the 
same Spirit, | Cor. 12: 4,11. After treating in chap. 12 and 
13, of the importance of using all spiritual gifts and communica- 
tions in such a manner as to promote the edification of the 
church, the apostle comes, in chap. 14, to reprove the members 
of the Corinthian church for abusing various miraculous gifts 
bestowed on them, such as prophesying, speaking with tongues, 
etc. He rebukes those who possessed such gifts for using them 
in the way of display, and so as to occasion disorder in the 
church. “ God,” says he,” is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace,” 1 Cor. 14: 33. Why he says this, appears in the pre- 
ceding context; from which it is plain, that in the Corinthian 
church it had not been uncommon, for several to speak at the 
same time, and in a foreign tongue, so that the church was all 
in confusion, and no one could receive any edification. 

The apology which would be made for this, Paul well knew. 
The authors of such confusion would say, in the way of self de- 
fence, that ‘they could not help speaking as they did; they 
were inspired by the Spirit of Ged, and had no more any will 
of their own ; and therefore they were neither to be directed nor 
blamed in relation to the matter.’ And on Prof. Hengstenberg’s 
ground, they might surely have urged such an excuse ; nay, it 
would have been an imperious duty for them to do this. Be- 
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ing no longer free agents, but influenced by a power which sup- 
pressed all consciousness and agency of their own, they were 
no longer accountable for their own actions. Nor could these 
actions be under the proper cognizance of Paul. How could he 
undertake to reprove and to chide other “oer prophets ? Had 
they not the same claims as himself? Was it not the same 
Spirit who operated in both, who guided both, who compelled 
both to act as they did act ? 

This last question brings the whole matter to a poiat. The 
Spirit of God was in the Corinthian prophets ; the same Spirit 
was in Paul; both (according to Prof. Hengstenberg) were led 
by irresistible impulse ; both lost all consciousness and free 
agency, and became merely passive instruments ; and yet, this 
same Spirit in Paul, reproves and chides what the self same 
Spirit did in the Corinthian prophets! Are we then to credit 
such a view of the subject? And yet such a view seems to be 
the necessary result of Prof. Hengstenberg’s position. 

How differently does the whole representation of Paul lead 
us to reason! Paul chides the irregular and disorderly pro- 
phets, for an abuse of their gifts—of their supernatural prophetic 
gifts, be it remembered. And what says he to justify his find- 
ing fault with them for occasioning disorder? Does he admit a 
plea on their part, that they have no power over themselves ; no 
free agency ; no control of their own actions and thoughts, and 
no accountability for them? Just the reverse. ‘The spirits of 
the prophets,” says he, “are subject to the prophets ;” i. e. the 
minds of the prophets, when in the exercise of their office, are 
under their own control. They can employ them in such a 
manner as would promote good order and edification, instead of 
disorder and vain glory. 

How well this agrees with the actual experience of Jeremiah, 
must be altogether plain to every considerate person. From 
both of these passages compared together it seems quite evident, 
that while the word of God was in the souls of the prophets as 
“a burning fire,” i.e. while an urgent motive was presented to 
the prophet for the faithful delivery of it to the people, yet still 
he was not subjected to an irresistible influence. Jeremiah did 
resist such influence ; and the Corinthian prophets misapplied 
and abused the special gifts of the Spirit which they enjoyed. 

I cannot help considering these examples from Scripture as 
settling the question under consideration ; settling it finally and 
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fully. Certainly there is no need of supposing other prophets to 
act under a different kind of restraint from that of Jeremiah or 
the Corinthian prophets. 

Prophetic ecstasy, then, is not an unconscious state, a state 
without a soul and without the proper use of its faculties. Why 
should it be deemed so? Is it not as proper that God should 
act through rational and free men, as through irrational ones de- 
stitute off all free agency? Is he less honored by using the 
souls of men as his instruments, than he is by using their bodies ? 
I trust the answer to these questions need not be repeated. 

When Saul of Tarsus fell down on the plains of Damascus, 
overpowered by the vision of his God and Saviour, and this was 
followed by deep and bitter penitence, was not this penitence his 
own free act? Was he less a free agent now, than when he 
was rushing on to Damascus, in order to shed innocent blood ? 
And among the thousands of thousands, who “ are born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God,” are they all, while under the influence of a regenerating 
Spirit, deprived of consciousness, and understanding, and free 
agency? Or rather, is it not true, that never before the mo- 
ment when they are born again were they so intelligent, so ra- 
tional, so free as then? 

I am willing to leave the question here, so far as argument is 
concerned. One word more by way of illustration, and I shall 
have done with this part of my subject. 

Bishop Lowth, in speaking of the inspiration of the prophets, 
observes, that inspiration may be regarded not as suppressing or 
extinguishing for a time the faculties of the human mind, but of 
purifying, and strengthening, and elevating them above what they 
would otherwise reach. Can any thing be more rational than 
this? And is not this a more desirable method of contemplat- 
ing the subject, than it is to suppose that the prophets were 
brought so near, as Prof. Hengstenberg supposes, to the éxore- 
owg of the heathen wavreg? I am aware that he has endeavour- 
ed to draw a line of distinction between the two.* But can this 
distinction be physiologically designated, in the manner in which 
he has attempted to do it? I must believe the difference to be 
wider, more marked, more decisive, than he has made it. In 
respect to the wavia, the furor of the heathen parts, it seems 
to me that there is not only no evidence that it pertained to the 


* Pf. 144 above. 
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sacred writers; but I am unable to discover adequate proof of 
any approach to such a state of mind. Of all the men in the 
world, | must believe that an inspired one is the most rational, 
and intelligent, and free. 

If the reader feel any inclination to doubt, whether the dis- 
tinction between true and false ee is adequately and satis- 
factorily made out by Prof. Hengstenberg, let him stop for a 
moment, and accompany me in a brief examination of it. 

What is the distinction in question? It is this, viz. that 
“consciousness and the inferior qualities of the mind,” in the 
true prophets, “were removed” during their inspiration. “ Their 
capacity for perceiving divine objects was thus freed from its 
earthly fetters, and thus adapted, like a pure mirror, to receive 
the impressions of divine truth.” Prof. Hengstenberg then goes 
on to state, that ‘the prostrated physical condition of the true 
prophets, resulted from the struggle of their human frame with 
the divine influence ; and that this struggle finally issued in the 
entire subjection of the struggling body, and a state of perfect 
quietness.’ 

In what respects, now, did the heathen seer differ from the 
Hebrew one? He also, as Prof. Hengstenberg represents, lost 
his own consciousness. But this was brought about, by ‘ the 
inferior part of the soul being excited to a contest against the su- 
perior. The object [result ?] of this contest was not quietness. 
In fact the more the agitation that could be occasioned, the 
higher was the proof of inspiration, etc.’ ‘ The condition of the 
Sete prophets was a supernatural one; the condition of 
the heathen seers, an unnatural one, a momentary insanity.”* 

On the first of these representations, I have already said near- 
ly all which I could wish to say. The sum is, that Scripture 
contradicts in the plainest manner the idea that the prophets 
were unconscious agents, and that their spirit forsook its abode 
while the Spirit of God exerted his influence upon them. More- 
over, in no shape whatever can this be made creditable to the 
influence of the Spirit, or to the nature of his work ; or credi- 
ble in a physiological or metaphysical point of view. In respect 
to this last point, let me ask: What can Prof. Hengstenberg 
possibly mean, by ‘ the removal of intelligent consciousness, and 
the emigration of the soul from the body, (for so, in a preceding 
part of his Dissertation, he has represented it,) and yet only 
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“the inferior qualities of the mind” receding along with the 
soul? What then are the ‘ superior qualities’ of mind which are 
left to the prophet, after his soul itself has emigrated from the 
body, and taken along with it the inferior qualities? What are 
the superior qualities left to be exercised, alier consciousness 
has ceased to exist ? 

Let us proceed another step. ‘The struggle of the Hebrew 
prophets, is that of their bodies contending against the new Spir- 
it who is about to occupy them.’ But why? When all con- 
sciousness is gone, what idea or purpose of resistance can the 
body form? I am again in the dark. If life could remain, af- 
ter the soul of a man had emigrated, I could conceive it physio- 
logically possible and even probable, that the occupancy of the 
body by the divine Spirit might affect the nervous system. But 
why an excitement of this nature, (which might be the effect of 
pleasurable sensation as easily as of painful,) should be repre- 
sented as “ struggling” with the Spirit of God, i.e. as I under- 
stand it, contending against his taking possession, 1 know not. 
I want more light here. Such a struggle would seem to be the 
effect of reluctance ; and reluctance would of course imply con- 
sciousness. 

But what is attained by the victory of the Spirit? A “ con- 
dition of quietness ?” Quietness of what? Not of mind; nor 
yet of body. Nothing is more certain than that the Hebrew 
prophets were often highly agitated in both, during the actual ut- 
terance of their oracles. It is unnecessary to prove this ; it lies 
on the face of too many passages in the Scriptures, to make 
such a labour even expedient. 

What have we, then, in such a state of a Hebrew prophet ? 
(1) We have a state of unconsciousness and involuntary agency, 
which the Scriptures do most plainly contradict ; as has, [ trust, 
been shewn above. (2) We have a state that is a physiological 
contradiction and impossibility. (3) The result of all this is an- 
other state of * quietude,” which seems inconsistent with what is 
said in the Scriptures concerning the condition of the prophets. 
(4) The proof of ‘ the receding of consciousness along with the 
inferior qualities of the mind,’ whilst superior qualities of the 
mind are left behind, (without any soul and without any con- 
sciousness,) if it be possible, must come from a source of evi- 
dence to which I have never attained, and to which, I must be- 
lieve, my readers will labour in vain to get access. 

Need I go on, then, in order to point out specific differences 
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between such a supposed condition, and that of a Roman vates 
or Grecian paveeg? 1 deem it unnecessary. I will only re- 
mark that when Prof. Hengstenberg states, that ‘the heathen 
seer lost his consciousness merely because the inferior part of 
the soul was excited to a contest against the superior part of it,’ 
(i. e. as IT suppose, and may perhaps express it in our unphiloso- 
phical way, the baser passions and the imagination were excited 
until they predominated over reason and intelligence,) he states 
a fact in physiology or psychology, which is hardly capable of a 
proof that will give it so definite a shape. That the Pythian 
priestess raved, seems to have been caused by the vapour which 
issued from the fountain in her temple. That others did so, 
may have been from various causes. ‘That much of it was dis- 
simulation, we cannot rationally doubt. But be this as it may, 
I agree as to the fact, that the heathen seers were rightly named 
mavrecg, from paivouae, to rave; as Cicero has declared in 
his first book De Divinatione. 

But what an immeasurable distance, now, between a raving 
man or woman, uttering incoherent sentences ; or (which was 
more common) a dissimulating hypocrite, uttering cunningly and 
artfully and equivocally constructed sentences and poetic rid- 
dles; and a Hebrew prophet, animated by the strongest and 
deepest feelings of reverence for Jehovah, and a holy ardour in 
the cause of true piety! Is there ambiguity, flattery, self-seek- 
ing, enigmas, in the message of the latter? None. Are not all 
these stamped on more or less of the heathen oracles? They 
are. And such being the case, we would separate the Hebrew 
prophet from the heathen seer, not by discrepancies of a mere 
physiological or psychological nature, which lie beyond our ken 
in case they exist at all; or rather, which involve contradictions 
and impossibilities ; but by a rational, enlightened, holy, excited, 
zealous state of mind, which raised the true seer unspeakably 
above all false ones, and did this by making him in a high de- 
gree like to the Author of his inspiration. Here is something 
palpable. ‘The oracles speak for themselves. ‘The ambigui- 
ties, enigmas, swelling words, polytheistic precepts, and other 
like things, contained in heathen oracles, are a palpable contrast 
to the Scriptures ; but they are not more so, than the condition 
of their seers was discrepant from that of the Hebrew prophet. 

That there is a broad distinction between true and false proph- 
ets, Prof. Hengstenberg recognizes as a fact, and seems highly 
to estimate its importance. But whether he has succeeded in 
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making this fact credible, by placing it on such a basis as has 
now been examined, must be left to the judgment of the reader. 

I add but one more remark on a kindred topic. Believing as 
I do in relation to this whole subject, I cannot moreover recog- 
nize any solid basis for the physiological distinction which Prof. 
Hengstenberg makes between the ancient prophets and the 
apostles. * Flow can we determine such questions without more 
knowledge of the physiology of inspiration ? 

As little do I recognize any important distinction between 
my sight and 741% vision; nay, I may add, between either 
of these and a prophetic 55>", dream. ‘That the prophets 
were sometimes instructed by objects and symbols presented to 
the prophetic eye, both when they were waking and sleeping, 
we can have no doubt, after reading the many things of this na- 
ture which the Scriptures present. ‘That this was the manner 
in which all their prophetic illumination was given, we may well 
doubt. Indeed, we know this would not be possible ; for what 
would be the visible image, for example, of 70 years, the time 
of the Babylonish captivity ? 

Who does not know, moreover, that 772 and 731% may ap- 
ply as well to mental as to ocular vision. ‘I'he word determines 
nothing as to the modus of inspiration; it merely decides that 
the prophets had a distinct perception of what they disclose, a 
perception which made it to appear as palpable to them, as any 
thing did which was an object of ocular vision. 

We have examined the theory of Prof. Hengstenberg, as to 
the prophetic state or condition physiologically considered. We 
come now, to an examination of some of the consequences which 
he deduces from this. 

* A necessary consequence,” says he, “of the condition of 
the prophets as above represented, is, the obscurity of their pro- 
phecies in themselves and before their fulfilment.”+ He then 
goes on to shew that such obscurity naturally results from sever- 
al causes. It is my intention to follow on, step by step, through 
each of these, and to examine the whole. But before I com- 
mence this labour, I must beg to be indulged in making a few 
general remarks on the subject of obscurity in prophecy. 

1. I am not about to deny that there is more obscurity in the 
prophetic parts of the Scriptures, than in some other parts of 
them. But several things ought to be suggested, in order to 
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give a proper view of this. It should be remembered, that al- 
most all the prophetic parts of the Scriptures are poetry, and 
poetry of the most animated and exalted nature. ‘This kind of 
style is of course sententious, elliptical, often abrupt, full of rapid 
transitions from one object to another, elevated, figurative, re- 
mote in many respects from all that is common and trite, and 
therefore more difficult to be understood: than ordinary prose. 
If this were all that is meant by the charge of obscurity, I should 
not hesitate to accede to the justness of the charge. ‘The pro- 
phecies of the Scriptures would lose some of their essential fea- 
tures, did they not exhibit such characteristics as those which I 
have named. 

But were the obscurity just described all which is laid to the 
account of the prophecies, it would be difficult indeed to support 
the charge against them in particular. The reason of this is, 
that other poetic parts of the Scriptures exhibit the very same 
features, e. g. the book of Job, very many of the Psalms, and 
the triumphal songs of Moses, of Deborah and Barak, ete. It 
would not be easy to find any thing in the prophecies, which is 
more obscure as to its diction than some of these are. 

All the sources of obscurity named, then, are common to He- 
brew poetry, and not peculiar to prophecy. Consequently we 
cannot justly draw the inference, so far as obscurity on account 
of the causes above named cleaves to the prophetic writings, that 
the very nature and object and condition of prophecy necessari- 
ly occasioned it to be peculiarly obscure. 

Abating all the obscurity occasioned by these causes then, 
(and these give rise to a very large part of the darkness usually 
complained of,) abating it because the grounds of it are not pe- 
culiar to prophecy ; we shall find that no small progress is made, 
toward repelling the charge of being enigmatical and unintelligi- 
ble, which is so often put to the account of the prophetic parts 
of the Scriptures. 

2. I may add a second remark, which seems to me of great 
practical importance to the interpreter. This is, that the obscu- 
rity so often charged upon prophecy, is subjective and not objec- 
tive ; I mean, it belongs to the prophecies merely as construed 
by the reader, and not to the prophecies as they are and were 
in themselves. 

Let me illustrate, more fully, what I intend by the declaration 
just made. 

One reader comes to the perusal of the prophecies, without 
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any of the important qualifications necessary to understand such 
poetry as that in which they are composed. ‘To him of course 
they are dark. 

Another reader looks back on an ancient prediction, from the 
region of light in which history has now placed him, and won- 
ders that it was no plainer, no fuller, and no more definite. For 
example; he has before him the whole character, doctrines, ac- 
tions, and sufferings of Christ, as portrayed in the New Testa- 
ment; and all is plain and clear. A thousand things are pla- 
ced in the light of noon-day, which patriarchs and prophets may 
have desired to see and understand, but respecting which little 
or nothing was revealed to them. For example; from the sta- 
tion in which the reader is now placed, amid the flood of light 
that is poured around him, he looks back, and reads the promise, 
that “‘ the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,” 
Gen. 3: 15. But how? When? Where? Who is this seed? 
Is it to be merely and only human, or human and divine? Is 
it to be born the next year, or thousands of ages hence? Is 
it to be of noble or ignoble descent? Is it to be a temporal de- 
liverer as well as a spiritual, or merely the latter? None of all 
these questions, or of a multitude more which he might easily 
raise, are answered by the prediction uttered to our first parents. 
And yet the answers to all these, were some of the first elements 
of religious instruction which he learned in childhood. ‘ How 
obscure then,’ he exclaims, ‘ this ancient prediction! How lit- 
tle did it convey of what was to be known respecting the Mes- 
siah! It was only when the prophecy was fulfilled, that any 
one could be able fully to understand the import of the predic- 
tion.’ 

How natural it is to think and reason in this manner, experi- 
ence most abundantly shews. From the region enlightened by 
the beams of noon-day, we look back and call to mind the faint 
beams of twilight, and ask : ‘ How could they be so obscure? 
Why was it not as light, the first moment it began to dawn, as it 
is at the present time ?” 

But are these rational and proper questions? And should 
we think it to be just reasoning to say, that it was actually as 
light, the moment when twilight began, as it is at mid-day? 
Clearly not ; and as clearly would it not be reasonable to say, 
that the twilight of prophecy was the same thing as the full glory 
of its meridian sun. 


If now we concede that prophecy did gradually develope the 
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person and character of the Messiah, (and who will deny this ?) 
then why should we expect to find, in the first stages of this de- 
velopment, all the light which we can see from a stand where 
the whole subject is before us, in history as well as prediction ? 

To any allegation, then, that such declarations are obscure, as 
that “ the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head,” 
or that “ the sceptre should not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh [Peace-maker ] come,” 
my answer of course would be, that these predictions did intel- 
ligibly convey just as much as they were intended to convey, at 
the very time when they were uttered. It is of no avail to say, 
that the whole subject to which they relate is now better under- 
stood than it could be by the study of such prophecies. Who 
will not concede this ? But then we may well ask, How has it 
come to be better understood? By the historical facts which 
are before us, or by means of new discoveries as to the mean- 
ing of the words contained in the predictions? Clearly in the 
former way. We may ask again, then, whether evidence re- 
specting the nature of a subject partially developed to Adam and 
Eve, or to Jacob’s sons,—evidence gathered from the history 
of ages far remote from those in which these predictions were 
uttered, can be brought to shew that the words of these predic- 
tions mean any thing more in themselves than they have always 
meant, or than they were supposed to mean, at the time when 
they were uttered ? 

I do not see any mystery here, or any room for mistake rela- 
tive to the nature of the thing in question. The light of the pre- 
sent day will not prove that the twilight of the world was equal- 
ly resplendent. 

It were easy to illustrate the nature of the principle which I 
am now endeavouring to establish, by a multitude of examples. 
Prophecies have been named dark and difficult, because they 
gave but a partial account of what we now fully understand. 
Our present views of the subject of them, we transfer back to 
the time when they were uttered; and then comparing their 
language with the views which we now have, we exclaim: 
‘ How imperfectly was the prophecy understood, until after its 
fulfilment ! Thus we pind i" the subject to which the pro- 
phecy relates, with the prophecy itself; and because we now 
have abundance of light ourselves relative to the subject, we 
conclude that the prophecy itself was really intended, on the 
part of God, to communicate all that light, although this could 
not be fully seen until after its accomplishment. 
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I am fully persuaded, that a great part of the obscurity put to 
the account of prophecy, is charged upon it merely from such a 
cause as this. And what is this but to say, that partial revela- 
tions respecting any subject could not be made, and were not 
made ; but that every prediction did in reality contain a full dis- 
closure of the subject to which it related, although neither the 
prophet nor his cotemporaries could discern it ? 

I cannot view prophecy in such a light. It is not the true 
light. God has made a gradual development of himself, and 
of his designs, to the world. ‘This will not be denied. 

Apply now the principle just developed to all the prophetic 
writings of the Scriptures, and ask : How much of the obscuri- 
ty laid to their charge, originates from such a source? The an- 
swer, I think, must be: A great part of what is left, after allow- 
ance is made for the first cause of obscurity which has been 
mentioned above. 

Whenever we are asked, then, whether any particular prophe- 
cy is obscure, the proper answer always is, to ask, whether it 
does not communicate, in an intelligible manner, just as much 
as the author of it designed it should communicate? And this, 
of course, is its meaning—its full meaning. ‘The sense of any 
words, is the idea which the author of them intended to convey. 
How much then did the author of any prophecy intend to con- 
vey by it? This is the fair question ; and one which should be 
always asked by an interpreter. And when this is rightly an- 
swered, the full meaning of the prophecy is unfolded. 

Prof. Hengstenberg himself admits something like this, in bis 
first reason for the obscurity of prophecy. He says, that “ the 
prophets had clear views only of individual parts of the great 
whole of the future.” Good; but just so much as they had 
clear views of, they described, I trust, intelligibly. They did 
what they intended to do, and were commissioned to do; and 
did it well; and then they ceased to do. Why should we im- 
agine this to be otherwise ? 

* But these parts must be united in one whole, and be rightly 
arranged, before the whole subject can be well understood ; and 
this the prophets and their cotemporaries could not well do.’* 
I accede to the last assertion ; but in respect to the other I ask : 
Was it the intention of the Spirit of God, that the prophets and 
their cotemporaries should understand the whole of the subjects 
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in question? Clearly not. Did the prophecies then, I ask 
again, teach so much, and intelligibly teach so much, as they 
were designed to teach? I presume Prof. Hengstenberg him- 
self will not directly deny this. And if they did, then is not 
that interpretation of them which presents all that they were de- 
signed to teach, a full, and just, and satisfactory interpretation ? 
Can this now be well denied? And if not, then there is no rea- 
son here for complaining of obscurity. 

3. I cannot close these remarks on the causes of the alleged 
obscurity of prophecy, without adding, in the third place, that 
many prophecies have respect to kingdoms, nations, and events, 
that for thousands of years have been buried in total darkness. 
In what manner they were fulfilled, we know not; when, we 
know not. We do not even know enough of the geography of 
many places and regions that are named in them, to be able to 
trace the scene of such fulfilment. Customs, manners, and 
many other things, alluded to by such prophecies, we have no 
present means of illustrating in an adequate manner. Of course 
and of necessity, then, there must be more or less, in all such 
prophecies, that is obscure to us. 

But were these same compositions obscure to the men who 
were cotemporaries of the nations named, and neighbours to 
them? Surely we need not so conclude. And if not, then 
the obscurity alleged of these prophecies belongs not to the pie- 
ces themselves, but to us; in other words, it is not objective, but 
subjective. 

I proceed to the second ground of obscurity ; which is, that 
‘the prophets contemplated things as circumscribed by space, 
and not by time.* The meaning of this of course must be, that 
all which was presented to the mind of the prophet, must have 
been through the medium of ocular vision, by a “&"V2 in the 
literal, or nearly the literal sense of the word. 

But what are we to say of those prophecies, where specific 
time is named ; e. g. the 430 years of the slavery of Israel in 
Egypt, and their 70 years of exile in Babylonia? What could be 
the ™772 of these? The supposition of Prof. Hengstenberg, I 
acknowledge, is very ingenious ; nor would I deny that in some 
cases it is well founded. After all, however, it assumes too 
much of the physiology of inspiration as known and certain to 
us, to be safely trusted in an argument. I can solve, to my own 
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satisfaction, all cases of this nature, in the more simple method 
of supposing that the time when many events predicted would 
take place, was not disclosed in prophetic vision ; and therefore 
the prophet himself in reasoning about it afterwards, might err 
in his own private judgment respecting it, as well as other men. 
Not that I suppose such errors are recorded, as part of the pro- 
phecies themselves. There is no evidence of this. 

Prof. Hengstenberg refers to the apostles and to John the 
Baptist himself, as having been misled by uniting, in respect to 
time, events that had been joined only by space in prophetic vis- 
ion.* As to the apostles, so far as their error was concerned, 
it was derived from their Jewish education, and not from their 
Christian theology. But in respect to John the Baptist, there 
would seem to be no satisfactory evidence that he had himself 
misconceived of the mission of Jesus. It is indeed related, in 
Matt. 11: 2—6, that he sent his disciples to Jesus, in order to 
ask him whether he was the true Messiah, or whether another 
was yet tocome. That John did this in order to satisfy the 
minds of his disciples, and not his own, the whole account leads 
me fully to believe. And this is confirmed by the excellent tes- 
timony which the Saviour himself gives respecting John, in the 
sequel, Matt. 11: 7—14. 

On the whole, it is always enough to say respecting any pro- 
phecy which makes no designation of time, that it was not in- 
tended to make any. God revealed facts to his people, but of- 
ten he did not reveal the time or manner of these facts. What 
he did reveal, was plain and intelligible ; what he did not reveal, 
was of course not to be understood ; but then, how could, or 
why should it be ? 

As a third reason for obscurity in the prophecies, Prof. 
Hengstenberg alleges that ‘ the Janguage in which they are con- 
veyed, is figurative.’ On this I have already remarked above ; 
and while I admit the fact, to a certain extent, yet, as we have 
seen, this is not peculiar to prediction, but applies to all the other 
poetical parts of the Scriptures. 

He says further, in confirmation of his views respecting the 
obscurity of the prophecies, that ‘the carnal part of the Jews did 
not understand them ;’ and he quotes passages to this purpose.t 
I admit the fact. But I ask, Do carnal men now understand 
many of the plainest parts of the Scriptures, which have refer- 
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ence to spiritual things? The answer must be negative. Shall 
we say, then, that these parts of Scripture are obscure ? 

‘ But Daniel and Zechariah, in several places, declare that 
they did not understand the meaning of some visions shewn to 
them.’* 

I assent. But what were these? Words spoken by others, 
and symbols presented to the prophetic eye. How easy now to 
suppose that the prophets might be in doubt, at first, in some ca- 
ses of this nature! The angel that appeared to Daniel solemnly 
avers, in vision, that “ a time, and times, and half a time” should 
pass away before the accomplishment of certain things which he 
had been predicting. Daniel tells us that “ he heard, but un- 
derstood not,” Dan. 12: 8. And what was it which he did not 
understand? ‘The general import of the predictions that had 
been uttered, or the time when all should be fulfilled? Plainly 
the latter; for the prophet adds immediately : “ O my Lord, 
what shall be the end of these things?” Dan. 12:8. The ques- 
tion then, after all, is, Was a definite time intended to be de- 
signated by the words of the angel? In regard to this, Daniel 
was in doubt. Prof. Hengstenberg says, that ‘the command 
which he received to close and seal up the words of the prophe- 
cy, denotes that they were not intended to be understood until 
the time of their fulfilment.’ Supposing him rightly to interpret 
this circumstance, yet what is it which the prophet does not un- 
derstand? Plainly the definite period of the accomplishment of 
the prophecy. But was it intended that he should understand 
this? Do the words themselves convey such a meaning? 
Were they ever intended to do so? Of both of these I must 
seriously doubt. Indeed, I am persuaded that neither question 
can be answered in the affirmative. 

But is it the fact, that the sealing up was of course designed 
to hide from the prophet the meaning of his prophecy? In or- 
der to determine this, let us compare the case in Dan. 12: 9, 
with that in Is. 8: 16, where the same command is given, and 
where it is clear that security, certatnty, is symbolized by the 
sealing up, and not an intention to conceal the meaning. Even 
so in Daniel. For what says the very next verse? ‘ None of 
the wicked shall understand ; but the wise shall understand.” 
Then, of course, what is said is not an inscrutable mystery, an 
unintelligible enigma. It is, after all, something which the wise 
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may understand, and which, according to the divine promise, 
they shall understand. 

And how is it in the case of Zechariah? In his prophecy, 
(chap. 1—6,) various instances are mentioned in which objects 
are presented to his eye, or rather to the eye of his mind, the 
nature and design of which (as symbols) he does not at first un- 
derstand, and therefore makes inquiry of the angel who talked 
with him, what they are. How entirely different a thing this is, 
from not understanding one’s own words which he utters, every 
reader will of course be able to sez. The objects presented to 
the eye of the prophet are merely a preparation for prediction, 
not prediction itself. If any case can be presented in which the 
angel refused to explain the design of the objects in question, 
then may some proof be made out that prophecy is designedly 
left obscure. 

But the main dependence of Prof. Hengstenberg is on 2 Pet. 
1: 19—21. Nor is he alone in this. Knapp and many others 
have appealed to it, for the purpose of shewing that the prophets 
did not always understand, or could not always interpret, their 
own words. It becomes necessary, therefore, to examine this 
with some degree of particularity. 

I have often perused and re-perused this passage, with all the 
attention which it is in my power to bestow upon it, both as it 
respects the object of it and the diction, and yet I have never 
been able to discover what these learned men find in it. My 
reasons for forming an opinion so widely different from theirs, I 
am of course now called upon to give, after making such a de- 
claration. 

First, I inquire, What is the object of the writer, in the pas- 
sage before us? His object is to shew, that Christians ‘ have 
not followed cunningly devised fables,” but that the facts which 
they have believed in respect to the Lord Jesus Christ, are facts 
abundantly vouched for and established by adequate evidence, 
v. 16. 

What now is the appeal made by the writer, in order to con- 
firm this declaration? It is, first, to his own personal experi- 
ence, inasmuch as he had, with his own eyes and ears, been a 
witness of the majesty and glory of the Saviour as displayed on 
the mount of transfiguration, vs. 16—18. It is, secondly, to the 
ancient Scriptures. ‘We have, “says Peter, “ BeBasdregor 
tov moopntixor Adyov,” i.e. prophecies in the Old Testament, 
that are even more to be relied on by others, than his own sin- 
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gle personal experience and testimony. That PeBardregor here 
has such a meaning, can hardly be doubted ; and the sentiment 
itself, as thus explained, is congruous and consistent ; for Chris- 
tians had the united testimony of all the Old Testament pro- 
phets respecting the glory of Christ; which from the nature of 
the case must be PeSaroregor, stronger, than the testimony of 
one individual, although this was perfectly credible. 

But why does Peter exhort Christians to give special heed 
to the Old Testament prophecies, and to place particular reli- 
ance on them? Is it because they are dark, obscure, unintel- 
ligible, to be made out only by deep and attentive and painful 
study? Not at all; for all this would be a dissuasive from giv- 
ing heed to them ; it would detract from their being a PeBacore- 
00g Aoyos. 

What then is the ground of so much confidence in them ? 
Why, that they are “as a light shining in a dark place.” In- 
deed? Then ifthey are a light, scattering the darkness of oth- 
ers, how is it that they themselves are dark and obscure and 
hitherto unintelligible? Can such writings be a Aoyos SeBacore- 
eo¢ for Christians at large ? 

And what is to be the effect of attentively contemplating this 
“light shining in a dark place?” The answer is, that “ the day 
will dawn, and the day-star arise, in their own minds,” i. e. that 
they will become illuminated, instructed, fully satisfied, by means 
of the light which the prophetic Scriptures shed upon them. 

So far all is plain. Not a word about the prophecies being 
unintelligible ; or of their being capable of interpretation only 
because they had now been fulfilled. But let us examine the 
sequel. 

The apostle exhorts the Christians whom he addresses to give 
heed to the light of ancient prophecy, because that every writ- 
ing of a prophetic nature édlag émedvoems ov yivetar. Why is it 
not so? ‘ Because prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man, but holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost,” v. 21. 

The chief controversy turns on the interpretation of id/ag én- 
Avoews ov yiverat. This then we must critically examine. 

The whole difficulty lies in the word énAvoewc. The verb 
éxcdvw means originally and properly, to loose, unbind, set at 
liberty, dismiss, let go, etc. Hence, secondarily, it means, in re- 
ference to a discourse, to explain, to unfold, to interpret, etc. 
In this sense do we find émédve in Mark 4: 34. 

Vor. Il. No. 6. 31 
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The substantive éx/Avovg, in classical usage, is employed in 
the sense of freeing, loosing, and also of destroying, i. e. loos- 
ing or dismissing from life. In the Septuagint the word does 
not occur. In the New Testament we find it only in the pas- 
sage before us. 

Prof. Hengstenberg and others maintain that it here means in- 
terpretation, viz. interpretation of the predictions uttered by the 
prophets. ‘The assertion of Peter then would be, that no pro- 
phecy could be interpreted by the prophet who uttered it. 

To this exposition there seem to be some weighty objections. 
First, this cannot possibly be true of aoa npogytela yougns, 
in this sense. Some of these prophecies were certainly so plain, 
that the prophet himself, aud all whom he addressed, could and 
did understand them. 

Secondly, this sense does not accord with the logic or reason- 
ing of the passage. ‘ Give heed,’ says Peter, ‘to the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies, as to a light shining in a dark place.’ Why 
should we do so? might naturally be asked by those whom he 
addressed. ‘ Because,’ he replies, ‘the prophecies are not of 
human foresight or disclosure, but they were prompted bY the 
Spirit of God.’ The answer viewed in this light, is a satisfacto- 
ry one; for here is reason enough to conclude that the prophe- 
cies are “ a light shining in a dark place.” What the Spirit of 
God has revealed respecting the future, is plain, intelligible, and 
certain ; because he knows all things past, present, and future, 
and can with equal ease and certainty cast light over all. There- 
fore give heed to the light which he bas proffered. It comes 
not from the ability of men to explain or cast light on future 
things, but from the “ Father of lights” above. 

But suppose now that we adopt the other interpretation, how 
will the apostle’s reasoning proceed? Of course in the follow- 
ing manner: * Give heed to prophecy asa light shining in a 
dark place.” Why? ‘Because no prophecy was understood 
or could be explained by the prophets, but they spake as moved 
by the influence of the Divine Spirit.’ 

If there be logic in this, I must confess myself unable to dis- 
cover it. Just the contrary of what the apostle is thus made to 
assert, would seem to be true. For how can prophecy be like 
a light shining in a dark place, and yet be unintelligible even to 
the inspired man who uttered it? And how would it be any rea- 
son for giving heed to it, that the prophet did not understand it, 
and could not? Whereas, if it were so plain and clear that all 
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could see its light, then there would be some weighty reason, 
and some good encouragement, to give heed to it. 

‘ But the event explained the prophecy, so that it then became 
a light” Good; but I cannot see this in the text of Peter, 
nor any reference, direct or indirect, to any such consideration. 
The fact that the prophets were enlightened and instructed and 
moved by the Holy Ghost, so far from being a ground of their 
not understanding what they uttered, seems to me the most im- 
perious and convincing of all possible reasons why they should 
understand it. 

If now v. 21 be viewed as a simple explanation of ‘diag éncdu- 
sews ov yiveras, (and such it seems to me to be,) then ‘add’ Uno 
mvevpatos ayiov geoousvoe éhahnoay aywor Ysou avPownor, is 
the antithesis of éd/ag énsdvoews ov yiverac, and, as such, makes 
this clause altogether intelligible. Moreover the direct explana- 
tion of édiag émedvoews ov yiveras, is given by the clause ov yag 
Seljpuare avPounov yrvéxOn noré moognteia, i. e. prophecy was 
not suggested, moved, caused, by the will of man,—but the pro- 
phets were under the influence of the Holy Spirit. Consequent- 
ly, as we must conclude both from the nature of the reason- 
ing and from the epexegesis of the writer himself, diag éacdu- 
Gews ov yiverae must mean, that prophecy was not of the wri- 
ter’s own disclosure, it proceeded not from the ability which he 
had in himself to disclose or unfold future things. But the Spirit 
of God who influenced him, made his disclosures to be a “ light in 
a dark place,” and to be worthy of all acceptation and confidence. 
In this way, no violence is done either to the laws of language 
or the course of reasoning, and all seems to be plain. 

‘ But the passage in 1 Pet. 1: 10—12 serves to confirm the 
interpretation given to 2 Pet. 1: 19—21.’ 

Far from it, as I must think. ‘The Spirit that was in the 
prophets,’ the writer says, ‘ testified of the sufferings of Christ, 
and of the glory which would ensue.’ But the prophets anx- 
iously sought, as it was natural for them to do, to know some- 
thing more of this deeply interesting subject; they sought to 
know “ when, and what kind of time” it would be, in which all 
should be fulfilled that had been disclosed to them. And was 
there any answer to these inquiries? There was; for ‘ it was 
revealed to them, that not for themselves, but for us [Christians] 
did they minister those things which pertain to the gospel day ;’ 
i. €. it was revealed, that these things were not to take place in 
their day, but in ours; not mym Dita, but Dye NNN. 
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Such is the simple sentiment of this passage. And where is 
the proof from this of obscurity in prophecy? Here is proof, 
indeed, that every thing was not revealed at once, or even at all, 
respecting all the occurrencies that would take place in gospel 
times ; but how can this be a proof that what was revealed was 
not clear and intelligible ? 

Prof. Hengstenberg next proceeds to assign various impor- 
tant ends to be accomplished, by the obscurity of prophecy.* 
One is, that ‘God does not, when prophecy is obscure, force 
men to believe.’ But does he force them, when his words are 
plain? Did he not speak intelligibly from Sinai? And were 
all who heard him forced to believe ? 

A second reason is, that ‘if the prophecies were altogether 
clear, this would prevent their completion.’ And has it done so 
in the multitude of cases where predictions were clear? Was 
not Cyrus clearly marked out as the deliverer of the Jews from 
Babylon? Were not the 70 years of Babylonish exile clearly 
revealed? Was it not clearly revealed by the Saviour, that Je- 
rusalem should be destroyed? And so of a multitude of other 
things. And did not the fulfilment of the things predicted take 
place? If so, then other things clearly foretold, might also take 
place. 

A third reason is, that ‘ obscurity spread over a part of the 
prophecies would have a better influence on believers, than 
clearness would have done.’ 

That is, in other words, men are better operated upon by 
what they do not understand, than by what they do understand. 
For my part, I know not how to believe this. If I worship God 
at all, it is on account of what I do know of him, and not on ac- 
count of what I do not know. If I believe in the argument from 
prophecy, in order to prove the divine origin and authority of 
the Scriptures, it is on account of what I understand of it, and 
know has been fulfilled, and not on account of what I do not 
understand. The Samaritans were reproved by the Saviour, 
for worshipping ‘they knew not what;’ it is desirable, then, for 
Christians to know what they are to expect and believe, in or- 
der that they may know what to do and how to worship. 

Prof. Hengstenberg thinks that the expectation, in ancient 
times, of the immediate appearance and visible reign of the Mes- 
siah on earth, was a great ground of excitement to Christians to 
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live and act and suffer as it became them to do. And this be- 
lief arose from the obscurity of prophecy. So then, after all, 
we must come back again in effect to the Romish maxim: “ Ig- 
norance is the mother of devotion.” Can it then be, that er- 
ror operates more favourably on good men, than truth? He 
who was the Light of the world, never sanctioned such a senti- 
ment as this. It is contrary to the nature of the human mind ; 
it contradicts all genuine Christian experience. 

In fine, for myself I have believed, and must still continue to 
believe, that “ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 
I must believe that when he reveals any thing to men, he does 
not wrap it up in darkness. I must continue to cherish the be- 
lief, that when he undertakes to instruct them, he does not leave 
them ignorant. All which he intends to accomplish he does ac- 
complish. His accredited messengers are not “ blind leaders 
of the blind,” but “ clothed with light and salvation.” They are 
not men bereaved of their understanding, their reason, their con- 
sciousness, their free-agency ; but the most enlightened, the 
most rational, the most free, of all men on the face of the earth. 

Such are my views of inspiration ; and such, of the prophets 
of the living God. Whether men such as I have now described, 
are better entitled to credit than those who speak in enigmas, 
and ‘ know not what they say nor whereof they affirm,’ I cheer- 
fully leave to Prof. Hengstenberg and to the Christian public to 
judge. 

In the talents and acquisitions of Prof. Hengstenberg I have 
great confidence and satisfaction. He has written a book in 
many respects admirable, and throughout creditable to his feel- 
ings and his learning. For the very reason that I have so much 
respect for his opinions in general, I have undertaken to canvass 
those which seem to me not to be well grounded. As a lover 
of truth, lam sure he will take this in good part. If Iam 
wrong, he is able to shew it, and doubtless will do it. I can on- 
ly say, I shall sincerely rejoice to have the truth, whatever it is, 
relative to the subject that has now been considered, demon- 
strated, and known, and acknowledged, and believed of all men. 
I have no doubt that he earnestly desires the same thing. I 
tender him my warmest thanks for his excellent book ; and wait 
with impatience to see the promised continuation of it. 
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Art. Il. Tue Nature anp Morat Inrivence or Heatruen- 
ISM, ESPECIALLY AMONG THE GREEKS AND RoMAns, VIEW- 
ED IN THE LIGHT oF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Prof. Tholuck of Halle. Translated by Prof. Emerson. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123.] 


PART III. 


CHARACTER OF POLYTHEISM AND OF THE DEIFICATION OF NATURE IN GENE- 
RAL, AS ALSO OF THE GRECIAN AND ROMAN RELIGIONS IN PARTICULAR, 


The grand.defect in a polytheistic religion, is the want of uni- 
ty in the inward life. Man, naked and exposed to the ten 
thousand assaults of enemies, as well in his own heart as in 
the world, surrounded by sin, error, and misery, needs a con- 
fidential, sympathizing heart to whom he can disclose all his 
pain, and deplore all his griefs. He needs an invisible hand, 
stronger than all visible ones, on which he can trust to sustain 
and elevate him in all the storms, in all the contests, of this mul- 
tifariously changing life. Such a friendly confidential heart be- 
yond the skies, such an invisible, almighty hand, the poor heath- 
en did not know. When the billows of faithless batane cast 
him on some lonely sandbank, or the storm of oppression shat- 
tered in pieces the vessel of his hope, to which of the hundreds 
of the heathen gods should he stretch forth his hands in pray- 
er? Was that one to whom he cried, strong enough to defend 
him? Had he never in his life made this god his enemy by 
the omission of some sacrifice, while another might be favoura- 
ble to him? Was the misery, from which he wished deliver- 
ance, such an one as had some particular god, who best under- 
stood how to deliver from it? Such and similar questions tor- 
mented still more the forlorn, disconsolate soul. Yet this was 
not all. Was there a heathen who earnestly strove and wrestled 
for sanctification and progressive perfection, and would seek in 
prayer the requisite aid of the gods,—whither should he turn ? 
Every virtue had its own particular god. Now he sighed to 
Minerva for wisdom; now he cried to Apollo to grant him 


65 Tertullian relates from Varro, that the Romans enumerated 
three hundred Jupiters. Apologeticus, c. 14. 
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joy. A fixed and consistent inward life, a confidential inter- 
course with God, was not in this way possible. 

Along with the unity, there must also have been wanting the 
energy, of the inward life. Since this inward life was not un- 
waveringly directed to one’ point ; since the powers of the soul 
were divided up by this multiplied direction of them ; the man, 
even if he wished it, could not deliver himself from a kind of 
spiritual dissipation. It must not here pass without notice, that 
in a similar manner, the worship of saints in the christian 
church has also become injurious to the genuine inward life of 
the Christian ; because, in its corrupted form, it must occasion 
nearly the same appearances and effects as polytheism. The 
baleful influences of the latter were so much the greater, inas- 
much as its many gods were not subordinate and holy beings, 
like the angels. These are all subject to one only supreme law, 
and make the will of the sovereign God the highest rule of their 
actions ; nearly in the same manner as, at a later period, the 
New Platonists described the various divinities, and according 
to which description, Augustine not improperly compares them 
to the holy angels. But the gods of the heathen were gods of 
nature, unequal in power, though alike in claims to dominion ; 
who were therefore not only in rebellion against Jupiter, the su- 

reme lord, but mutually hostile to, and at war with, each other. 
Vhile the prayer of the monotheist may await its fulfilment with 
unwavering certainty, if in other respects it is holy and sincere, 
since the God to whom it ascends, is one God, to whom heaven 
and earth are subject; to the heathen, on the other hand, the 
hope and confidence with which he sent up his prayer to heav- 
en, must have been fluctuating and doubtful, since he could 
never know what other heavenly power might interfere, to hin- 
der or restrain. ‘ But he that wavereth here, is like a wave of 
the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.’ 

Those gods, moreover, had arisen from the deification of na- 
ture. Of how much importance this point is, in respect to the re- 
ligious life, has already been shown above. The chief object of 
religion, is, to elevate man again to the higher region of the spir- 


ttual world, from which he has torn himself loose through the | 


impulse of his depraved will, acting in opposition to the divine 





°° Augustinus de Civit. Dei, IX. 23. Epist. 21.22. According 


to this representation, they are, as Lactantius calls them, Inst. 
I. 3. merely satellites Dei. 
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law. Man must not be satisfied, and feel at ease, on the breast 
of the whole world of nature ; he must still have a longing de- 
sire, which shall raise him above all external things and objects. 
But no religion in which the visible world itself is an object of 
worship, can accomplish this. Such a religion tends rather to 
lay a ban upon the soul that aspires to surmount the bounda- 
ries of time, and condemn it forever to remain shut up within 
the dark narrow sphere of the world of sense. If now the man 
who feels more deeply, and to whom all this visible and chang- 
ing scene is weeklies as a resting place for his soul, finds also 
in this religion no home for his longing heart, he must thus be- 
come the victim of despair. On the other hand, the man whose 
soul is already turned to earthly things and satisfied in them, in- 
stead of being drawn away to a higher spiritual life, will cling 
the more firmly to all the earthly enjoyments, to all the earthly 
occupations, which his gods particularly cherish, encourage, and 
protect. Every true religion aims at a life, such as does not ap- 
pear in the present world ; it strives to found upon earth a heav- 
enly community, a kingdom of God, which may be a copy of 
that polity constituted by the blessed and pure spirits of heaven. 
On the other hand, a religion which deifies nature, pronounces 
life as it is, to be the highest and best ; and imagines to itself no- 
thing more perfect, which can satisfy its moral nature.” Hence 





67 This contrast between the worship of nature practised by the 
heathen, and the consequent physical character of their religion, on 
the one hand, and the moral tendency of Judaism and of Christian- 
ity, on the other, is often placed in a strong light by the defenders 
of the Christian faith. This is done particularly well, for example, 
by Julius Firmicus Maternus, (De Errore profanarum religionum. 
Magna Bibl. Patrum T. IV. P. I. c. 2.) where he contrasts the 
mourning and distress on account of moral objects, with the mourn- 
ing over physical circumstances in the heathen mysteries and cel- 
ebrations. “Do not lament, in the annual celebrations over the 
death of another,” (that of Adonis, i. e. the vanishing of the sun,) 
“but prepare for yourselves, each year, that consolation which you 
will need at your own death. O wretched man! thou rejoicest to 
have found I know not what,” (viz. the joy at the return of the 
sun,) “‘ whilst thou, every year, in those festivals, dost lose thine 
own soul. Thou findest there nothing but an image which thou 
hast thyself set up. Seek rather the hope of salvation ; seek the 
dawning of the light; seek what may commend thee to the su- 
preme God, or lead thee back into his arms. And when thou hast 
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it came to pass, thatthe Orientals—receiving as they did this sys- 
tem of the deification of nature, although to their more profound 
tone of feeling, ordinary life with all its structure appeared too ut- 
terly superficial and worthless, while they still had no idea how a 
higher and holier spirit should be wrought into it,—totally with- 
drew themselves from external life, and sought to satisfy the 
desires and the profound longings of their souls by a constrained 
annihilation of it. ‘They became, in short, quietists and ompha- 
lopsychites.* 

We will now consider the character of the Grecian and Ro- 
man religions in particular. ‘The glory and the exhaustless full- 
ness of God, are manifested in the world in the vast variety of 
the fundamental archetypes of all existence, as well as also in 
the equally great variety of forms existing in one and the same 
archetype. Man, though always man in every climate, sustains 
nevertheless, in various regions of the earth, a great variety of 
character ; and, according as the radical character of different 
nations varies, every thing which belongs to them, divine wor- 
ship, customs, science, art, all wears a peculiar impression. Yet 
one nation is not of course for this reason more perfect than an- 
other, but each, in its peculiarity, can exhibit in its own way 
the glory of God; if in other respects its peculiar national im- 
press has the sanction of the supreme law of God. What a 
difference in this respect, between the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental! As the Oriental, in the heat of the day, sinks down 
beneath the cool shade on the carpet of flowers, and, unfit for 
business, resigns himself to the train of mental images which 
passes before him; so there is manifested in every thing that 
proceeds from his mind, fervour, helplessness, and unfruitful- 
ness in all that respects life. In the religion also of the Oriental, 





found the true way of salvation; when after genuine penitence thou 
art released and saved through the forgiveness of God; then cry 
with aloud voice: evg7jxauev, Guyyaigouev, we have found! we 
rejoice together !” 

* Called also umbilianimi or umbilicani, a sect of hesychasts or 
quietists, which appeared among the monks of Mount Athos in the 
fourteenth century. They used to sit for a time every day in a sol- 
itary corner, with their eyes steadfastly fixed on the middle region 
of the belly, or navel ; and boasted, that while in this posture, a di- 
vine light beamed forth from the soul, which diffused through their 
hearts inexpressible sensations of pleasure and delight —Compare 
Rees’ Cyclop. art. Quietists. Eprror. 
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we perceive the same three peculiarities ; the fervour of imagi- 
nation, while every tradition becomes incorporated into their my- 
thology, and every dogma becomes an article of faith ; helpless- 
ness, because all the images are colossal and unwieldy, the cer- 
emonies and precepts innumerable and of course impracticable ; 
unfruitfulness, because it is not social life in connexion with oth- 
er men that is kept in view, but only life within one’s self; and 
besides, not the disposition and moral actions, but fancy and cor- 
poreal penance are the chief thing. Whilst, on the other hand, 
the Occidental, unrestrained in the free action and movement of 
his body, ranges through the lands which Providence has assigned 
him; whilst he examines and proves and thoroughly investigates 
every thing which creation presents to him; whilst more espe- 
cially he also seeks in the works of creation the footsteps of the 
Eternal Creator ; the quiet Oriental, who learns little of the 
world and nature, retires into the depths of his own inner con- 
sciousness, and seeks for God in the profoundest recesses of the 
human soul. 

As now the religions of the East and the West are thus dis- 
tinguished by a definite line of discrimination, so also are both 
the Grecian and the Roman life and manners marked by pecu- 
liar traits ; which are likewise visible in their religious worship. 
The Greek, in his whole appearance, stands before us strictly as 
the representative of the idea of worldliness, i. e. of devotion to 
the external world. Atan earlier period, the Grecian traditions 
may indeed have possessed a deeper meaning and vigour, so 
long as the scion from the East retained its life and sap in fresh- 
ness ; but this soon dried up, and with it expired all higher spir- 
ituality and power. By this earlier spiritual energy, we mean 
the moral sense and import of these traditions ; (which was then 
at least the more predominant, although not the only element in 
them ;) the greater clearness with which they expressed the ori- 
ginal and higher knowledge, which still accompanied fallen man 
on his entrance upon the theatre of the world. That this was 
really the case, is shown by Creuzer, in his valuable researches 
into the nature of the Orphean doctrines. But the corruption of 
the religious system of the Greeks, proceeded especially from the 
circumstance, that their mythological fables, instead of being es- 
timated according to their moral import, we.e prized chiefly for 
their relation to the fine arts; and thus religion itself degenerat- 
ed at last into art. This direction of the Grecian taste to the 
arts, had, moreover, not barely the negative ill consequence, that 
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the objects of religion ceased to occupy the mind with reference 
to their moral aspect ; but there was also combined with it this 
positive evil, viz. a most corrupting temptation to sensual enjoy- 
ment. The grossest sensuality was often connected with the 
contemplation of the images of the gods. The heathen them- 
selves inform us, that individuals, burning with the wildest lust, 
practised impurity with the naked statues of the goddesses. So 
one with the statue of Venus at Cnidus,® and others with other 
images of the gods. And how little purity of mind existed 
even in the artist Praxiteles himself, we learn from the notice of 
Pliny, who states that he used to sketch small paintings of a 
wanton and indecent nature for his amusement !® If, however, 
we even turn away our eyes from these gross aberrations, we 
must nevertheless still say, that as error which is mingled with 
some truth, is always more dangerous than error alone, because 
it then tends to hold a man longer in its chains; so it was here. 
Men, to whom such gross sensual pleasures were no longer ac- 
ceptable, clung tothe more refined external pleasures of art, and 
supposed themselves in this way to stand high above the inferi- 
or multitude ; but still, even by this apparent elevation itself, they 
closed up against themselves the way to all exertions of a more 
serious and loftier moral nature. 

Such too would seem to be the course which many, even in 
the present age, are Jed to pursue. The distress of the past 
years* and the great revolution in religious life and feeling, 
have affected many, who had thus far lived carelessly on in gross- 
ly sensual tranquillity. Higher wants were awakened within 
them. But, instead of satisfying these wants at the true source, 
instead of striving for a moral transformation of their life, instead 
of choosing to bear the cross and in the midst of reproaches to 
become the followers of Christ, they resigned themselves to a 
refined external enjoyment of art, and to efforts of taste colour- 


68 Plinii Hist. Nat. XXXVI. 5. 
69 Athenaei Deipnos. XIII. 84. Luciani Amores, c. 15. 
7” Plinii Hist. Nat. XXXV. c. 10. 


* This treatise was published in 1822, and the allusion in the 
text is doubtless to the distress inflicted on Germany while it was 
the theatre of Bonaparte’s wars. It is cheering in this connection, 
to meet with the subsequent allusion to the revival of a more ac- 


tive and evangelical spirit in that land of mingled light and dark- 
ness. Trans. 
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ed with the hue of christianity, which deck the wound with pur- 
ple instead of healing it, and sweep and garnish the house for 
the demon, who, finding no rest in the desert, returns and brings 
with him seven other unclean spirits. Such persons, however, 
who thus deceive themselves concerning their real wants, are far 
more unhappy than those, to whom the discord of the inner 
man has not been made manifest. The sting of tormenting con- 
science is ever reminding them afresh of their nakedness ; and 
the inward tongue of their soul proclaims aloud that their deeds 
are evil. But they restrain this voice of God that cries within 
them ; they kick against the pricks; and in this terrible contest, 
the marrow of their bones is dried up. 

Yet among the Greeks, there was not only this disadvantage, 
that the minds of men were generally turned away from what is 
holy ; there was also another source of corruption, viz. that 
since ungodly-minded artists used religion as a material for the 
exercise of their art, and since even this religion itself presented 
. objects and excitements of sin, sin itself was rendered attrac- 
, tive by means of art, and thus came even to be pronounced holy. 
- This very point did not escape the notice of Plato. He says :™ 
* Since the common people have the right of deciding the vic- 
tory at the public contests, they assign it to those poets who 
write in accordance with the worthless opinions of the great 
multitude. Spectators should ever hear better manners than 
their own described ; but now, at the theatres, they are confirm- 
ed in the worst.” ‘Thus when, among the cultivated classes, re- 
ligion lost, by the poetic mode of treating it, the seriousness 
which commands and remodels life, and also that dignity which 
compels respect ; the disadvantage to the uneducated was still 
greater, through the false and sinful views of divine things which 
were thus received by them as truth. And here, the arts of 
painting and sculpture could produce an effect, not Jess than poe- 
try. If these arts, among the more cultivated, occasioned those 
disadvantages which have just been mentioned and which in- 
deed may generally result from art, the same arts were not less ca- 
pable than poetry of infusing into, and impressing deeply upon, the 
minds of the common people corrupt ideas, if they were em- 
ployed upon indecent productions. For if indeed, on the one 
hand, the sovereign of Olympus at Elis* suggested the idea 
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7! Plato de Legib. IT. p. 245. ed. Bekker. 
* This statue of Jupiter Olympius, which Phidias made for the 
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of a majesty that rules the world; yet, on the other hand, the 
father of the gods, with the neck of a swan in the bosom of Le- 
da, could excite only animal appetites and ideas. Hence the 
reflections are very fine and spirited which Dio Chrysostom, 
the heathen rhetorician, puts into the mouth of Phidias, in relation 
to the importance of his attempt to represent the Olympic sove- 
reign in such a form or statue, as should serve to all Greece as 
a model for the representations of the father of the gods. Dio 
addresses Phidias thus : ‘O Phidias, thou hast loaded thy- 
self with a great responsibility. For heretofore, so long as we 
knew nothing distinctly of God, we sketched to ourselves no de- 
finite image of him, because every one painted in imagination 
for himself a representation after his own pleasure ; and when 
we saw images of the gods, we reposed no special confidence 
in them. But thou hast constructed this statue so majestically, 
that all Greece and every one who beholds it, can make for 
themselves no other representation of God. Hast thou then 
indeed thus represented the divine nature worthily enough ?” 
There was, however, this to praise in the Grecian representa- 
tions of the gods, viz. that they exhibited the gods under no oth- 
er than the human form, although indeed they often so degrad- 
ed this form, or exhibited it with such attributes, that it appear- 
ed but little better than a beast. Far more abominable, on the 
other hand, were the representations of the gods among the 
Egyptians ; and likewise those now existing among the people of 
India, who give to the gods the forms of brutes. On this sub- 
Ject, the heathen Philostratus well remarks :* “It were better, / 
instead of such figures, to make none at all ; for the human mind 
is capable of imagining something more excellent than any art. 
But by such images, the capacity is destroyed of contemplating 
the beautiful, and even of conceiving any thing higher and better, 
under these external helps.” For if the worship of the per- 
sonified powers of nature, degrades the Deity to the limits of 
poor human nature, and confines him to those limits ; the wor- 
ship and the sculpture of brutes, places God even below man. 
The human form, in its erect position, with the intelligent, soul- 
speaking countenance, reveals truly something of a higher na- 








people of Elis, was deemed the master piece of Grecian art and one 
of the wonders of the world. TRANS. 


7 Dionis Orationes, ed. Reiske. T. I. p. 401. 399. 
8 Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, IV. 19. 
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ture, which is wanting in the form of brutes. While, in the lat- 
ter, the whole species has but a single archetype in which the 
fundamental idea of it is expressed, there appears in the race of 
man, even in its various divisions, such a variety of life and of 
individual forms of life, that these are rendered perceptible even 
in their external costume. For this reason, if any representa- 
tion of the Divine Being could be permitted, it can be express- 
ed only by means of the human form ; which has also been con- 
secrated to this purpose by the appearance in it of the Son of 
God. 

Since now the Greek, as we have seen, did not love and seek 
in this life that which exists above it, and which should govern 
it ; but sought and loved this life itself; it is no wonder, that in 
the same degree in which the love and attachment to earthly 
life increased, the recollection of the elysian fields and the dark 
waves of Styx, grew fainter. The cultivated Greek believed in 
no future state ; as we saw, for example, in Polybius, and also in 
Pausanias ;“* and not less in Simonides, who sings :* * Silence 
reigns in death ; darkness veils the eyes. All things come at 
last into the one terrific whirlpool.” But all, the educated as 
well as the uneducated,* were tormented in the utmost degree 
by the fear of death ; because they had their all in this life, and, 
beyond it, knew no heaven, no Saviour, no triumphant commu- 
nity of departed spirits. So Anacreon sings :° “ Gray are my 
temples, and my head white. Gone is the loveliness of youth. 
Of pleasant life, little more remains: therefore I often sigh, in 
dread of Tartarus; for that is the frightful den of Hades. Hor- 
rible is the descent ; and whoever once goes down, never re- 
turns.”——Lycophron also complains :” “ When death is yet far 
off, the wretched perhaps wish life to end ; but when the last wave 
rolls near, then we cling to life ; for we can never satiate our- 
selves with it.” Just so sang Homer long before :* “1 would 
rather serve with the poorest man, than be king over all the 
shades.” 

74 Pausanias, Descriptio Graeciae, II. 5. 

75 Stobaei Sermones, Sermo 117. ed. Aureliae Allobrog. 1609. 


* Such sweeping declarations as these caraot be true in their 
full import ; nor are they probably intended to include such men 
as Socrates, who surely believed in a future state, and likewise 
awaited death with calmness. TRANs. 


7 Ap. Stobaeum, lib. 1. ™ Apud eundem. 7% Odyssea, X1. 
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Of far different import, on the other hand, were the expres- 
sions of the first christian martyrs, who indeed could appear to 
the heathen, in that state of mind, in no other light than as en- 
thusiasts. But the greater the anxiety of the Greeks in refer- 
ence to death, the more firmly did they attach themselves to the 
things of this life,—the more deeply did they wish to drain the 
cup of their pleasures, and empty it to the last dregs. 

The heathenism of Rome presents to us a different character 
from that of Greece. The Roman mythology, in accordance 
with its original elements, retained more of the oriental spirit 
than the Greek. It was formed, in a great measure, from the 
Etruscan. But this latter was distinguished by a genuine super- 
stitious terror, a dread of the gods, acharacter of gloom.” ‘The 
supreme god of the Etruscans, Tina, is Fate; under whose 
dark dominion, stands the human race. The world was six 
thousand years in being created ; it stands six thousand years ; 
in the sixth cycle-of a thousand years, its end approaches; and 
that is the great year.® So also the times are appointed to all 


7? Arnobius adv. Gentes VII. 26. “ Genetrix et mater superstitio- 
nis Hetruria.” 


8° Tn the Indian system, also we find the course of the universe 
limited to twelve thousand years of the gods; and likewise among 
the Persians. Even the northern religious system speaks of a twi- 
light of the gods. 

[The translator here takes the liberty to refer the curious reader 
to a series of letters on the ‘Tamul religion, by Mr Winslow of the 
Ceylon mission, published in the Missionary Herald, Vol. XX VII. 
The extravagant Indian system just alluded to above, is much more 
fully developed by Mr Winslow, (p. 107,) though with some varia- 
tions from this brief statement. Much valuable information has 
already been communicated by our missionaries, on the present and 
past condition of heathenism among the various nations and tribes 
where they are labouring. As they are men of education, and reside 
permanently among the people whose customs and views they de- 
scribe, and as they have the greatest inducements to make them- 
selves perfectly acquainted with the religions which they would sub- 
vert, they will probably do more than all other men to correct and 
extend our information respecting heathen nations. And in doing 
this, they will decidedly promote the main object of their lives, by 
exciting the christian world to a performance of its long neglected 
duty. The Missionary Herald has already become a valuable re- 
pository of facts to the scholar, who would become thoreughly ac- 
quainted with the existing state of the world. TRANS. 
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nations ; and after ten times or periods, the Etruscan state must 
end. Man, existing under the dominion of Fate, has also his 
destiny fixed by it in all things. Hence the importance of 
knowing the secret principles of nature and its external pheno- 
mena. Hence the art of discerning the will of the gods or futu- 
rity, from the flight of birds, from entrails, or from thunder, 
is a profound and complete science ;*! for the signs in heaven 
and on earth, are indications of the wrath of the divinity, which 
must be appeased by bloodless or also bloody offerings, yea even 
by human sacrifices. ‘Two genii, moreover, accompany man on 
the journey of life ; the one as his protector and defender ; the 
other, savage and gloomy, and even seeking to injure him. It is 
these who more immediately guide his destiny. 

All this indicates a more earnest and severe character of the 
Etruscan system ; and all this passed more or less into the Ro- 
man religion, and is particularly apparent in their many supplt- 
cationes, averruncationes, devotiones. 

Along with all these, Numa Pompilius exerted also a great in- 
fluence in the formation of the religious and political life of the 
Roman people. He is said to have derived the better portions 
of his knowledge from the Pythagoreans ; but, on this point, it 
remains still undetermined, how much of this knowledge is to be 
ascribed to the ancient Italian doctrines then extant. The ef- 
fects of his institutions and regulations, are apparent to a very 
late period. He professedly derived, as is well known, his in- 
stitutions from immediate inspiration ; although it cannot now be 
determined, whether, according to the rational view which very 
many heathen give of such declarations of various lawgivers, le 
only feigned this inspiration for the attainment of political objects, 
and to turn the popular credulity to good account; or wheth- 
er he really believed himself to participate in a higher influence, 
as suggested by Plutarch ; who remarks in regard to this inter- 
course of Numa with the divinity, that “ there is nothing at all 


*! Diodorus Siculus (Biblioth. V. 40.) mentions expressly, that the 
ancient Etruscans had distinguished themselves by extensive study 
of natural philosophy and mythology, as also of the science of thun- 
der. 


2 Strabo, Geographia XVI. 2. Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. I. 94. 
Varro ap. August. De civit. Dei, III. 4. Even the Jew Josephus, 
(contra Apion. II. 16.) admits Minos, Zamolxis, Zaleucus, and Mo- 
ses, to have feigned a divine revelation for political purposes. 
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of absurdity in believing, that an extraordinary communication 
from God may have been imparted to persons so important as 
the founders of states, if they really sought it in a becoming 
manner.” By thus referring his institutions back to immediate 
divine revelation, he no doubt secured for them stability and re- 
verence. So Plutarch remarks of Lycurgus  “ What the 
Spartans would not have respected as wdmoe (laws), they re- 
vered as é7rgae (oracles) ; because Lycurgus often travelled to 
Delphi and derived his laws from the Delphic god.” The in- 
stitutions of Numa relating to divine worship, are distinguished 
especially by their ascetic moral ype Aare spirit; they ap- 
proach far nearer to the oriental spirit. He himself lived most- 
ly in his citadel, busied with the rites of worship, instructing the 
priests, or active in their behalf in meditating upon some divine 
subject. Peculiarly important is Numa’s prohibition against mak- 
ing any image of God. ‘The passage in Plutarch which informs 
us of this, is to the following purport :*° “ ‘The laws of Numa also 
relating to the images of the gods, are entirely in accordance 
with the dogmas of Pythagoras ; for as the latter assumed that 
the Original of all things is neither palpable nor capable of suf- 
fering, but invisible, unmixed, and spiritual ; so Numa forbade 
the Romans to make to themselves images of God, in the like- 
ness either of man or of beast. And in former times, there was 
among them neither picture nor statue of God. In the first 
hundred and seventy years of the state, they built indeed tem- 
ples and sacred chapels, but always without statues ; because 
it was considered profane to represent the Most High by any thing 
lower ; and because men can approach the Deity only by thei 

thoughts.”*—-Numa also forbade, as Plutarch tells us in the 


3 Plutarchus, Vita Lycurgi. 
4 Plutarchus, Numa, c. 14. 
°° Plutarchus, Vita Numae, c. 8. 


®° On this remarkable account, Augustin properly places a pe- 
culiar stress. (De civit. Dei, IV. 31.) He quotes it from Var- 
ro; and this Roman writer adds these memorable words: ‘ Quod, 
(viz. the custom of having no images of God,) si adhuc mansisset, 
castius Dei observarentur ; qui enim primi simulacra Deorum popu- 
lis posuerunt, ii civitatibus metum dempserunt, et errorem addide- 
pal He appeals in this to the striking example of the gens Ju- 

aea! 
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same passage, bloody sacrifices, and commanded to offer flour, 
meal, and libations of wine, and in general the cheapest articles. 
—‘ In the solemn processions,” Plutarch further relates,” “ her- 
alds went before through the city, proclaiming the solemnity and 
commanding rest from labour. Foe, as it is related of the Py- 
thagoreans, that they did not permit the gods to be worshipped 
and adored merely as they were carried by, but commanded that 
all should go prepared for this purpose from their houses imme- 
diately to the temples ; so Numa also believed, that his citizens 
ought to be permitted to see or hear nothing that is truly divine 
merely in passing ; but rather should attend to it while resting 
from all other things, and thus be able to direct the mind simply 
to piety as to the most important object ; while on account of these 
sacred occupations, the streets were kept clear and free from the 
bustle, hammering, crying, and whatever else is connected 
with the labour of artisans.”™ 

In all these institutions, the serious and earnest character of 
Numa, speaks forth unequivocally, and with it, that of the an- 
cient Romans. Numa forbade also, that sculpture should include 
the gods within its domain ; the ancient Romans forbade to the 
poets their license in comedy ; stage players could not enjoy 
civil honours, nor even be admitted into the tribes.’ To this 
we may add the simple manner of life, which was led by the an- 
cient inhabitants of Rome. The influence of this mode of life 
is thus placed in connection with their devoutness, by the learn- 
ed Posidonius, the continuator of Polybius.” “ The ancient Ro- 
mans were, of old, distinguished for endurance, for a simple man- 
ner of life, and a plain, contented enjoyment of: their goods ; 
with all this moreover they exhibited a remarkable reverence 
towards the gods, strict justice, very great care not to injure 
other men, connected with the diligent prosecution of agricul- 
ture.”—So says Valerius Maximus :*! “The more simply the 
gods were at first honoured by the Romans, through the sacri- 
fice of articles of food, the more efficacious was it.” Hence al- 


&7 De vita Numae, c. 14. 
8° Here we find exactly an ancient heathen Sunday! 


®° Scipio says, in Cicero de Republ.1. 4. “‘ Nunquam comoedia, 
nisi consuetudo vitae pateretur, probare sua theatris flagitia potuis- 
sent.” August. De civit. Dei, II. 9—13. 


® Athenaei Deipnosophistes, VI. c. 107. p. 248. ed. Schweigh. 
* Hist. IT. 5. 
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so the testimonies of the great temperance and morality of the 
old Romans ; for example, in Sallust * “In peace and war, 
they cultivated good morals. Great harmony prevailed; but 
no avarice. Right and duty were regarded, not so much on 
account of the laws, as from natural impulse. Discord or dis- 
simulation found a place only against enemies ; citizens strove 
with citizens only in virtue. Magnificence prevailed in the sa- 
crifices to the gods, frugality in domestic affairs, fidelity towards 
friends.” —Ammianus Marcellinus even calls ancient Rome “ the 
home of all the virtues.” Even the Jews praised the morality, 
and particularly the fidelity, of the Romans before the Punic 
war."# 

All this is sufficient to justify to us the opinions of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Polybius formerly cited, who so decidedly 
award the preference to the Roman mythology above that of 
the Greeks. And so long as that serious faith in the gods 
prevailed in the Roman state, it enjoyed the greatest sta- 
bility and quiet. But the decline of religion brought along with 
it also the decline of morals, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus often 
intimates.°® Even the bravery of the Romans in war was con- 
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* Sallustius, Bellum Catilinarium, IX. 


%3 Ammiani Marc. Histor. XIV. 6. “ Virtutum omnium domi- 
cilium.” 

#1 Macc. 8: 1, 12. 

% Dionysii Hal. Antiqq. Romm. II. 6, 11, 14, 24, 34, 74. III. 21. 
V. 60. VII. 35. VILL. 37. X. 17. Compare Creuzer’s Symbolik, 
B. IL. p. 996, of the new edition, where these passages of Dionysius 
are named. But no author among the ancients, has perhaps de- 
scribed so strongly what the fear of the gods was to the state, as the 
noble Plutarch, who surpassed all the other ancients in reverence for 
sacred things. He thus expresses himself in his work Adversus 
Colotem. c. 31. “‘ The most important of all laws, are those which 
have respect to our belief in the gods; and which, for that reason, Ly- 
curgus, Numa, Ion, and Deucalion taught to all their nations, while 
they infused into them by means of prayers, oaths, oracles, and re- 
sponses of the gods, a vivid feeling of hope as well as of fear re- 
specting the gods. Yea, shouldst thou wander through the earth, 
thou mayest find cities without walls, without a king, without hou- 
ses, without coin, without theatre or gymnasium ; but never wilt 
thou behold a city without a god, without prayer, without oracle, 
without sacrifice. Sooner might a city stand without ground, than 
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nected with their fear of the gods; of which ancient history is 
full of examples. Who is not here reminded of the Decii, de- 
voting themselves to the gods? Livy says of one of these,*® he 
was looked upon by both armies as a superhuman being, who 
was sent from heaven to turn the wrath of all the gods from his 
own to the hosts of the enemy. Such consecrations, says Cice- 
ro, were made by our ancestors only through the power of re- 
ligion. The following account by Livy, is a memorable contri- 
bution to the history of superstition among this people; “ In 
the third watch of the night, Papirius silently arose and sent 
forth the soothsayer, who was accustomed to prophesy from the 
feeding of fowls, according as they ate, orrefused to eat. ‘There 
was no man in the whole camp, who did not long for battle. 
Superiors and inferiors were inflamed with the same passion ; 
the general saw the desire of battle in the soldiers; the soldiers, 
in the general. The same desire was felt by those who were 
present at the divination. For although the fowls did not eat, 
yet the diviner ventured to make a false report to the consul, 
that they had eaten greedily, and thus the sign was_ propitious. 
The consul rejoiced in the lucky omen, and caused the signal 
for battle to be given. In the mean time, there arose a contest 
among the diviners, concerning the quality of the sign which the 
fowls had given. Some Roman knights heard this, and deem- 
ed it of sufficient importance to be reported to the son of Papi- 
rius. This young man, who was not born in the present trreli- 
gious period, investigated the affair and reported it to the consul. 
The latter exclaimed, Thanks to thy virtue and attention ! 
Whereupon he placed the soothsayer in front of the standard ; 
where, before the battle began, he was slain by an arrow dis- 
charged unintentionally.” 

Even down to the times of Caesar, the religio was of such 
powerful influence upon the Roman army, that, as Plutarch 
informs us, the warlike counsels of Pompey were heard 
with coldness by the soldiers; but when Cato in his speech 
quoted the deos patrios as defenders and protectors of their 


a state sustain itself without a belief in the gods. This is the ce- 
ment of all society, and the support of all legisiation.” 


% Livii Hist. VIII. 9. 
” Livii Hist. X. 40. 
% Plutarchus, Vita Caesaris. 
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cause, the army became at once inflamed, and Caesar lost that 
battle.” 

A distinguished memorial of the moral and religious earnest- 
ness of the Roman character, is found in the whole account of 
the abolition of the bacchanalia in Rome, by the consul Posthu- 
mius, which we will briefly extract from Livy. “ Under the 
consuls Spurius Posthumius and Marcius Philippus, a complaint 
was made against secret associations. ‘These had been first in- 
troduced into Etruria, from a small beginning, by a Greek sooth- 
sayer of low extraction. In secret societies, which held out the 
appearance of purely religious associations, all kinds of debauch- 
ery and other vices were practised. Men and women, young 
and old, came together in the night, and gave themselves up to 
excess. Here also perjuries, poisonings, and other things of the 
like nature were prepared. At first, these societies in Rome 
remained entirely concealed, on account of the extent and mag- 
nitude of the city ; but they were finally detected in the follow- 
ing manner. Publius Aebutius had left a son, who was brought 
up by his mother Duronia and his stepfather T. Sempronius. 
The mother was devoted to the stepfather ; and since the latter 
knew not how to give a satisfactory account of the money of his 
ward, he determined either to put him out of the way, or in 
some manner closely to connect himself with him. One way 
to accomplish this would be to take him to the bacchanalia. 
The mother therefore said tothe young man, that she had prom- 
ised during a sickness of his, if he should recover, to initiate 
him into the bacchanalia. ‘Ten days he must be abstemious; 
on the tenth she would take him into the sanctuary. In the 
neighbourhood of the young Aebutius, dwelt a courtezan, Fece- 
nia, who had come to this mode of life only by her condition as 
a slave, and merited a better occupation. ‘This woman was 
familiar with the youth, without any prejudice to his character ; 
for she loved him without improper advances on his part; and 
since his family supported him very parsimoniously, she assisted 
him with money, and even made him her heir. ‘To her he re- 
lated with entire simplicity, what his mother was about to do 
with him. But on hearing this she exclaimed : ‘ Rather may we 
both die, than this take place. May God preventit !’ And then she 


” On the influence of religion upon the common people, see Joh. 
von Miller’s Fragments. Werke, B. XV. p. 429. 


' Livius, Histor. XX XIX. 8—17. 
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invoked curses upon those who had counselled such a thing. 
But when the youth named his mother and his stepfather as the 
proposers of it, she replied: ‘ Will then your stepfather—for it 
would be sin to accuse your mother of it—thus destroy your 
chastity, your hopes, your reputation, and your whole life? And 
as now the astonished youth inquired what she meant by all 
this, she gave him a description of the abominable debaucheries 
and corruptions which were perpetrated in those pretended sanc- 
tuaries ; and did not suffer him to depart, until he had promised 
her, he would take no part in them. When he returned home 
and signified to his mother and stepfather his aversion to being 
initiated, they became enraged and drove him from the house. 
He took refuge with a female relative, who advised him to dis- 
close the whole affair to the consul. This he did, and the con- 
sul first made sure of the courtezan Fecenia, as the informer, 
who as a slave had herself taken part in those abominable festi- 
vals; and then forthwith made a disclosure to the senate. The 
senate was thrown into the greatest consternation ; and after the 
strictest measures had been adopted on their part, the consuls 
laid the whole matter before an assembly of the people. ‘The 
customary prayer to the gods was first offered, which preceded 
every popular assembly, and then the consul began: *‘O Ro- 
mans! in no assembly of ours has this customary prayer to the 
gods ever been used with more propriety or even necessity, in 
order to remind you that those are the true gods, which your an- 
cestors have bidden you revere and worship;—but not those 
which impel, as with thorns of wrath, the minds of such as are 
deluded by foreign religious customs, to all imaginable crime and 
licentiousness, etc.” 

If thus in the commencement of the Roman state and the Ro- 
man religion, the latter exhibited, in a peculiar manner, a sacer- 
dotal and more oriental character, yet, with the growth of the 

kingdom and the predominance of corruption, it was by degrees 
changed to a more political one. Still stronger than among the 
Greeks, the love of country prevailed among the Romans; and 
for this reason, indeed, because the Roman state possessed a far 
greater unity. Yet of this result there existed also in their religion 
one peculiarly efficient element, in the doctr'te of the Lares and 
Penates. ‘The love of home, yea the love of one’s own posses- 
sions, was thus deified; and these became the objects of worship 
under the names of Lares and Penates. And since now, accord- 
ing to the ancient religious view, the progress of the Roman con- 
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quests, for which they prayed regularly to the gods, was regarded 
as the work of gods peculiarly propitious to the Roman state; 
and since too the subsequent calamities of the state were also as- 
cribed to the predominance of Christianity, and to the consequent 
hostility of the gods; it would naturally follow, that their relig- 
ion should thus have become continually more and more closely 
connected and combined with their love of country. And we may 
indeed say, that As AMONG THE GREEKS RELIGION DEGENERAT- 
ED INTO A TASTE FOR THE ARTS, SO AMONG THE ROMANS IT SUNK 
INTO PATRIOTISM. 


PART IIL. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF HEATHENISM UPON LIFE, PARTICULARLY 
AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


Secrion I. 
On Superstition and Unbelief, especially about the time of Christ. 


We have hitherto endeavoured to learn the general character 
of heathenism, and especially that of the Grecian and Roman 
religions. We come now to consider the effects of heathenism 
as manifested in particulars. 

We must here first consider those two excrescences of relig- 
ious life, superstition and unbelief, which always appear wherever 
vital piety vanishes. One reads in Géthe, what one would hard- 
ly expect to find in him :" “ In the history of the world and of 
man, the deepest and, strictly speaking, the sole theme, to which 
all others are subordinate, is the conflict of unbelief and super- 
stition.” This declaration is one of the truest—truer than per- 
haps it was felt to be by him who uttered it. The centre, 
around which moves the whole spiritual life of the man who re- 
flects and feels, is faith. So much the more dangerous, there- 
fore, and of so much the greater consequence, are the two de- 
vious paths of superstition and unbelief. ‘They must necessari- 
ly arise, where the necessities of the human heart are not suffi- 
ciently supplied through the existing systems; where no true 
means of union with God and his holy and heavenly kingdom, 
are presented to the soul that longs for such an elevation and 


1°! Gothe’s Westéstlicher Divan, p. 424.—[‘ Gothe is the greatest 
modern poet of Germany.—New Platonism is the ground work of 
his strange religious system.’ Encyc. Am. | 
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such bliss. Now the true means of that union are, THE PROPER 
KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN WRETCHEDNESS, AND THE CONSEQUENT 
STRUGGLE TO RESTORE THE IMAGE OF GOD WITHIN US. 

When now this knowledge and this endeavour do not yet ex- 
ist in a man, and his religious system is not adapted to excite 
the effort ; if he is swayed rather by cold intellect than warm 
feeling, he will become indifferent to the whole fabric of religion, 
and set it aside as worthless ; or if he is of a warmer tempera- 
ment, since there dwells in most minds a dark apprehension of 
the separating wall between sinful man and the holy God, he 
will make every effort by external contrivances to demolish this 
wall of partition, and to unite himself again with the world of 
spirits. ‘Thus then we behold the source of superstition and of 
unbelief. Now the heathenism of Greece and Rome did not 
point to this inward union of fallen man with God, at least in its 
public doctrines ; it did not even excite in man the conscious- 
ness of his moral wretchedness. As, therefore, it could neither 
excite nor satisfy a feeling of want in the human heart, it thus 
far, on the one hand, promoted unbelief. But on the other 
hand, as we said, there is throughout the whole of heathenism 
an obscure apprehension of a separating wall, of a disunion be- 
tween a holy God and man who is prone to sin, of a lapse into 
sin; (only that, after the gradual depravation of views, the same 
was not always apprehended in a purely moral light;) and sa- 
crifices, expiations, lustrations, and corporeal penances are every- 
where evidences of this fact; as are also the names Jupiter 
Aphesios, the pardoner, Alexicacos, the deliverer from evil, 
Meilichios, the placable ; and Dit averruncit. And this antici- 
pation of the chief doctrine of Christianity among all nations be- 
fore the christian era, ought not to excite our wonder ; since we 
know, on the one hand, that various traditions were propagated 
among men from a primeval revelation ; while on the other hand, 
every man is predestined for just such a system as is adapted to 
the whole human race; SINCE EVERY MAN, AS MAN, HAS NEED 
TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 

If now the heathen of deeper feelings was only, as it were, 
breathed upon by this apprehension ; if this sense of hostility be- 
tween him and a holy God, did but dimly fise before him ; if 
moreover, by the influence of his religion, he was continually 
drawn less into connexion with the moral than with the physical 
world ; it was natural, that, instead of recognising sin as the se- 
parating wall between him and his God (Isaiah 59: 2), and 
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seeking to approach him through purification of the heart, he 
should, in the distress of his heart and the error of his knowledge, 
lay hold on external means and seek in some external mode a 
union with the spiritual world. It is therefore a very correct re- 
mark of Plutarch, that the gentler souls are more inclined to 
superstition ; the stronger, to unbelief; or, as he expresses it in 
another passage, ignorance of the true knowledge produces in 
the hard and stony mental soil, unbelief; on the moist and_sof- 
ter soil, superstition ;—although indeed this position has its ex- 
ceptions. 

Plutarch indeed, who is altogether the profoundest judge of 
the human heart in all its good and its evil propensities, is also 
the individual among the ancients who has spoken of belief, un- 
belief, and superstition, with the greatest wisdom and the deep- 
est knowledge of mankind. Many of his so called moral writ- 
ings, contain invaluable remarks on these subjects, and are writ- 
ten with animation and with a glow of feeling for the true know!- 
edge of the Deity; particularly his work negi decotdacuoviag, 
“On superstition ;” and his “ Proof that man cannot live happi- 
ly by the rules of Epicurus.” In the former, he illustrates these 
ideas: ** Superstition is far more corrupting and painful to the 
soul itself that is encompassed with it, than unbelief; although, 
as it presupposes some participation in the Deity, and some refer- 
ence to him, a return from it to the true and sober fear of God is 
sooner possible than in the case of unbelief. This latter is an 
error, a delusion without passion ; but superstition is an error 
with passion, and therefore as it were a flaming error. While 
the unbeliever is ever in a state of indifference, there is nothing 
in heaven or upon earth before which the superstitious does not 
tremble. Nor is it merely in the day time that he endures this 
anxiety ; even in sleep he is terrified by frightful images, and 
awakes in horror ; but instead of rejoicing to find that these 
were only delusive shadows, he hastens away to jugglers and 
conjurers. Since the gods have granted us sleep as the sweet 
oblivion of all sorrows, O ! why dost thou thus rob thyself of this 
gift? since there is no other sleep which can cause thee to forget 
these thy dreams. Heraclitus says, all those who are awake, have 
one and the same world; but of those asleep, each one has his 
own world. But the superstitious man has no world in com- | 
mon with others ; for when awake, he employs not his under- | 
standing ; and when asleep, he is not free from terrors ; his rea- | 
son dreams, but his fear is continually awake. Polycrates in ‘ 

Vor. I. No. 6. 34 
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Samos and Periander in Corinth were horrid tyrants; but no 
one feared them when he removed to another city. But for 
one who regards the dominion of the gods as tyrannical and cruel, 
where can a land or a sea be found without gods, whither he 
may flee? Even oppressed slaves can demand a sale accord- 
ing to law, and thus obtain a kinder master; but the supersti- 
tious man can never exchange the gods before whom he trem- 
bles. The unbeliever is as much more happy than the su- 
perstitious man, as Tiresias, who could see neither his children 
nor his friends, was happier than Athamas and Agave, who 
could see them only as lions and elephants. When the unbe- 
liever is taken sick, he recollects his intemperance as the cause ; 
when fallen into disgrace, he inquires what he has omitted ; but 
when the superstitious man suffers the loss of goods, the death 
of children, adversity in business, he regards all as the stroke of 
an angry god, and will not strive against his misfortunes through 
fear of resisting the gods. The physician is driven from the 
sick, the consoling friend from the afflicted.* He exclaims: 
*O let me suffer my punishment, accursed and hateful as I am 
to gods and demons.’ The man who believes not on God, 
when misfortune befalls him, can still dry a tear, can shave his 
head, and lay aside his garment. But how shall one speak to 
the superstitious man? how help him? ‘There he sits before 
the door, wrapped in sackcloth, or his loins girded with dirty 
rags; often he rolls himself naked in the dirt, and proclaims 
aloud whatever sins and faults he may chance to have commit- 
ted—he has eaten such and such things, he has gone this or that 
way, which the demon did not approve. Even in the joyful oc- 
cupation of divine worship, the superstitious man feels unhappy. 
What men love most, are the festivals, the sacerdotal meals, the 
consecrations, the prayers to the gods. You will there see the 
unbeliever laugh fearfully and with Sardonic irony, and perhaps 
also whisper in the ear of his friend: ‘How blind are these 
fools!’ but this is all. The superstitious man, on the other 
hand, will indeed partake, but he cannot rejoice ; with him the 
notes of the paean are mingled with sighs. Crowned with the 
wreath, he grows pale ; he makes his offering, and trembles ; he 
prays with a wavering voice, and strews incense with faltering 
hands. Jn all this, the fine sentiment uttered by Pythagoras, 


* Just so now among the heathen. Then let us send them the 
gospel, if we have even any regard for their temporal good. Trans. 
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does not hold true: ‘ We are happiest when we go to the hab- 
itations of the gods.’ The superstitious man goes thither, as in- 
to the dragon’s den. He also sins against the gods, even more 
than the unbeliever ; for it is better to say, they do not exist, than 
to hold every abominable thing as true concerning them. It is 
better for the Scythians to have absulutely no god, than for the 
Carthaginians to admit a god, but regard him as blood-thirsty, 
and sacrifice their children to him. Finally, (c. 12,) unbelief 
never gives occasion for superstition, while the latter does not 
unfrequently occasion the former ; for when we teach perverted 
views in respect to divine things, we hold out occasion for total 
skepticism. In the mean time, let every one be well on his 
guard, that in order to escape robbers, he do not plunge into an 
impassable chasm ; that while escaping from superstition, he do 
not fall into the power of unbelief, by leaping over that which 
lies between them, viz. true piety.” 

Plutarch here strikingly delineates the wretchedness of those 
who seek peace with God by outward means; and much of 
what is above quoted, applies to that external ascetic worship of 
the Romish church, by which man seeks to obtain the friend- 
ship of God by his own efforts, just as if there were no Redee- 
mer. 

In an equally striking manner does the same Plutarch de- 
scribe the wretchedness of the unbeliever, in the other work al- 
ready named: “Proof, that man cannot live happily by the 
rules of Epicurus.” He there first exhibits the melancholy feel- 
ing of the unbeliever, who cannot believe in the gods and their 
influences ; and who hypocritically takes part in the services of 
divine worship from fear of the multitude; in the same manner 
as we have seen in the preceding quotation. Now this appears 
indeed to oppose what has just been said by Plutarch, when he 
relates how the unbeliever witnesses the sacred services with 
merely a Sardonic laugh; but both may in reality well agree. 
The unbeliever, in all this, may well feel that fear of the com- 
mon people which leads him to hypocrisy ; and also that pain- 
ful uneasiness, which even in our day the worldling continually 
feels by the side of one who has turned to the Lord. Besides, 
we must also reflect, that the unbeliever is more miserable than 
he is himself aware of ; because he knows not the happiness of 
true piety, having never felt it ; and, as Plutarch says in another 
place, “ he is even so much the more unhappy on account of this 
ignorance ; just as the insane are regarded as the most unhap- 
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py of all men, because they laugh, while others weep, over their 
own condition.” On the other hand, Plutarch, i. c. 26,) paints 
in simple but splendid colours, the happiness of him who lives in 
an intelligent belief and cordial love oft the Deity ; and concludes 
this description with the glowing language of Hermogenes : “ So 
greatly are the omniscient and omnipotent gods my friends, so 
constantly do they care for me, that I am not hidden nor for- 
gotten before them by night or by day, wherever I go or what- 
ever I purpose to do. But since they foreknow what will be the 
issue of all my undertakings, they signify it by sending to me 
messengers, voices, dreams, and birds.” 

Plutarch then combats with animation those who deny the 
immortality of the soul. He says :! “ There are three classes 
of men, the totally corrupt, the ordinary, and the more cultivat- 
ed. As for the totally corrupt, it is certainly better for them, 
before they become totally corrupt, to believe in Hades and to 
suffer themselves to be thereby deterred from evil deeds, than 
for them first to commit evil deeds, and afterwards, as Epicurus 
will have it, to find their punishment in the fear of being detected. 

“For men of the ordinary stamp, Hades has no terrors ; since 
they hope for a continued existence.* The love of life is our 
first and greatest love. It is far too sweet and delightful, not to 
overcome that childish fear. In consequence of this love of life, 
they prefer, under the loss of wives and children and friends, 
that these should exist somewhere even in some sad condition, 
rather than that they should wholly cease to be. They also 
prefer to use, concerning the dying, the expressions uePioracbar 
and weraddarresy, ‘to go to another place, to change condition,’ 
and generally such as indicate merely a change of the soul, and 
not annihilation or death. ‘They hate all such poetic language 
as the following : ‘ He moulders now to dust beneath the forest- 
covered earth, remote from the delights of painting and of mu- 
sic, far from the sweet toned lyre and the softly breathing flute.’ 
And also this: ‘ That the soul of man should return, is impossi- 
ble. When it has once escaped from the inclosure of the teeth, 
it cannot again be seized and confined.’—And because they re- 


102 Non posse suaviter vivi sec. Epic. c. 25—31. 


* Not so the Epicurean herd against whom he is arguing. They 
believed in no future existence. “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die”—cease to be—was therefore their motto; and con- 
sistently enough with their belief, an apostle being judge. TRAns. 
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gard life in comparison with eternity as of little value, they des- 
pise it, and become dull in respect to virtue and activity. And 
when Epicurus will relieve us from the terrors of Hades by the 
doctrine of our dissolution into atoms, he ought to know, that 
this very dissolution is what our nature most of all dreads.* I 
believe, therefore, that all mankind, both men and women, would 
rather descend into Tartarus and suffer themselves to be bitten 
by Cerberus, than to be totally annihilated ; though, as already 
said, there are not many who still hold this belief; and those 
who do stand thus in fear, seek to free themselves from it by 
lustrations. We see, therefore, that those who thus deny the 
immortality of man, destroy the sweetest and largest hopes of 
ordinary men. 

“But why do we now believe, that nothing of evil awaits the 
just and holy in that place, but, on the contrary, the most 
glorious rewards? It is first to be considered, that champions 
do not receive the crown so long as they are engaged in the 
contest; but only after the combat has ceased and they have 
triumphed.* Now since men, in like manner, believe that the 
tokens of victory are first to be conferred after the present life, 
they become wonderfully excited in the pursuit of virtue, with 
reference to those hopes. And farther, whoever loves the truth 
and true existence, is not able to satisfy himself with what 
he witnesses of it here on earth; because his spirit, obscured by 
the body, must look dimly and confusedly through it as through 
a mist or cloud. Such a man can keep his soul in order and 
duly averted from earthly things, only while he recurs to the 
true wisdom as a preparation for death ; and thus ever looks up- 
ward, like a bird, and longs to soar away out of the body, into 
the vast and splendid regions of immensity. Yea, I regard 
death as so great and so truly a perfect good, that I believe it is 
from that crisis, that the soul will first begin truly to live and be 
awake; but now it is more like a dream.—From the bad, for 
whom there exists a faint hope of amendment, the Epicureans 


* It will be remembered that Epicurus was a materialist, and be- 
lieved that men die like the brutes. He held matter to be eter- 
nal; and explained the formation of all things, by the fortuitous 
concourse of its floating atoms; and the end of all things, by the 
dissolution again of these atoms. TRANS. 


1 The apostle Paul says: “ No one is crowned unless he sirive 
aright.” 2Tim. 2: 5. 
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take away this hope, by preaching annihilation to them; and 
from the righteous, they take away an abiding good, by which 
they are already rendered happy. And. if it is to be regarded 
as so great a good, to be freed from the fear of eternal pains, 
how shall it not also be intolerable, to see ourselves robbed of 
eternal joys and even the hope of them ?” 

Here belongs also the following passage :! “* Some employ 
holy symbols that are more obscure, and others those that are 
clearer ; because it is not without danger, that they lead the 
mind to divine things; for some, missing totally the proper sense, 
fell into superstition ; and others, fleeing from this as from a 
bog, precipitated themselves into the abyss of unbelief. We 
must therefore assume to our aid those doctrines in philosophy 
which conduct to holiness, that we may not misunderstand the 
excellent institutions of the laws concerning sacrifices.”—Thus 
Plutarch knew how to point out the rocks presented by that 
mythic heathenism, which did not satisfy the deep wants of hu- 
man nature. 

But how then? some one may here inquire ; was then in 
this way the consciousness of the moral discord of his own na- 

\—ture awakened in Plutarch himself? was he, after all, conducted 
' by his religion, as he himself expresses it, to the right means of 
union with God ? to sanctification and purification of heart ?>— 
There are souls which the Platonists denominated Apollonian, 
men of longing desire ;! in whom from childhood there dwells 
an unutterable longing for some abiding good; to whom there 
is no full satisfaction on the bosom of the whole created: world ; 
in whose hearts, amid all the diversions of life, one great ques- 
tion remains, which they cannot answer; and who feel them- 
selves alone among the whole multitude of those who are called 
men. Such souls would make a religion, if they did not find 
one existing ; and into every religious system which they may 
find, they will incorporate the religion of their own hearts, thus 
inflamed with celestial desire. Such a man was Plutarch. He 
was animated,—together with that divine revelation which thus 
manifested itself in this longing of his heart, and as is the case 
with all persons of similar temperament,—by the strong desire 
of seeing also confirmed out of himself, that which he constant- 





14 De Iside and Osiride, c. 67. 
063 Amos Comenius calls them wiri desideriorum; St. Martin, 
hommes de désir. 
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ly beheld within himself. On that account, he poured all his 
own full heart into the religion of his fathers, and then drew it 
forth again from that religion. ‘Tones of accord, no doubt, 
there were in his religion, to all that he felt and longed for ; but 
his soul alone could understand them, and his longing unite them 
to a complete harmony. How happy would he then have been, 
had he heard in a distinct voice, the declaration: I am THE 
WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE Lire !—Besides all this, too, he was 
an adept in the knowledge of the Platonic philosophy. ‘Though 
he here also adopted and inserted whatever his own mind bid 
him, yet he found many kindred ideas, by which he was able 
more clearly to develope what had dwelt darkly in his heart. 
But from him we can draw no conclusion in respect to other 
men; as we see alas! in history, where we find no second 
Plutarch. Who knows, however, whether a second Plutarch 
may not have lived in the soul of many a tailor, tanner, or shoe- 
maker among the Greeks; who, unknown to his fellow men, 
bore away with him his longing desire for light, to the source 
where it could be satisfied ? 

Like all the other corrupt effects of heathenism, we find also 
unbelief and superstition no where appearing in such strength, 
as in the later times of that religion; when the continually in- 
creasing refinement and its concomitant laxness, drew forth from 


the corrupted race a development of every corruption, of which 
the seed existed in their religion 5 Just as the earlier and more 


simple period appropriated to itself and developed whatever in 
their religion was more noble. If therefore we would learn how 
heathenism operates in the production of unbelief and supersti- 
tion, we must examine it especially in this later period. 

It might now be objected, that if we turn our eyes particular- 
ly on these times, we shall be unjust to heathenism. That pe- 
riod, it may be said, was universally enervated and lifeless, so 
that religion necessarily partook of the hue of the whole period ; 
and therefore the origin of audacious disbelief or the most gloo- 
my superstition, cannot be placed to the account of the heathen 
religion, but must be ascribed to the circumstances of the times. 
Or might not—so one may further ask—the fault-finding hea- 
then, in return, impute to Christianity, what the fifteenth century 
had to shew of unbelief like that of Bembo,* on the one hand, 
and of monkish superstition on the other ? 


* The learned and classical, but profligate Cardinal Bembo, like 
his master and patron, pope Leo X. and many others in the Rom- 
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We answer, It is indeed true, that the religious maladies 
which the pestilential breath of the spirit of any age brings with 
it, cannot be imputed, as a matter of course, to the account of the 
prevailing{religion itself; for who will censure the light, when 
the darkness refuses to receive it? But it is to be well consid- 
ered, that the errors of that dark and heathenish period of relig- 
ion in regard to unbelief and superstition, proceeded very natur- 
ally, as it may be fully shown, from the heathen religion itself. 
And the very circumstance, that the germs of those later abom- 
inable errors, are capable of being so manifestly pointed out in 
the very system in which they afterwards arose, justifies us in 
adducing those facts as characteristic of that religion. . Con- 
sequently, we do but historically point out those seeds of corrup- 
tion in heathenism, which we might have also shown and devel- 
oped merely in idea, had such a religion never existed in prac- 
tice. On the contrary, when Christianity sunk, during the dark 
ages, into infidelity and superstition, this did not take place be- 
cause the germs it contained were developed, but because a 
wholly different sense was given to the gospel,—because it was 
misunderstood by human depravity. Besides, the internal, di- 
vine, and living power of Christianity, also manifests itself iu this, 
that it was never destroyed, not even in the deepest corruption 
and darkness ; but broke forth from them again in renovated 
purity and power of the Spirit. Every other religion, on the 
contrary, which is not founded on the continual superintendence 
of the glorified Redeemer and the continual influences of the 
Holy Ghost, never experiences such a renovation, but goes on 
continually waxing older and verging to its ruin. 

We will first consider the errors of the age immediately sub- 
sequent to the birth of Christ, in relation to superstition and un- 
belief, as they are manifested in the form of the philosophy then 
existing. Philosophy exhibited, at this time, an entirely new ap- 
pearance. The systems which the human mind is accustomed 
to set up concerning divine things and the foundation of all ex- 
istence, had completed their circuit. Although the distresses of 
the times, the storms of political life, and the oppression of tyrannic 
rulers, might weaken in many the taste for reflection on higher 
subjects, and might draw them down to the impulses and dis- 
quietudes of ordinary life; yet there were also many who felt 


ish church at that time, was deeply tinctured with infidelity. He 
was born at Venice, 1470. See Mosheim, Vol. IV. p. 155. ‘Trans. 
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themselves directly impelled, by the peril and shattered condi- 
tion of all civil existence, by the dissolution of the general state 
of society and by the loss of their possessions, to retire into soli- 
tude and to seek consolation and comfort in the pursuit of sci- 
ence and study. ‘There were also many others among the hea- 
then, who felt themselves called upon, by the continually in- 
creasing progress which Christianity was making, to investi- 
gate religious subjects, that they might obtain clearer views in 
respect to them. By far the greater part of those who were im- 
pelled to philosophy by the first class of motives, found com- 
plete relief in none of the existing systems. ‘They saw dispers- 
ed in each system, only single and insulated truths ; they there- 
fore collected these together from all sources where they found 
them ; and still not satisfied even with these, they appropriated 
to themselves, out of the existing religious traditions, not merely 
of their own but of all nations, and out of the mysteries and the 
doctrines of the priests, every thing which addressed their un- 
derstanding or their hearts. ‘The system which arose in this 
manner, is known under the name of eclecticism. This eclec- 
ticism, however, took an entirely peculiar and superstitious di- 
rection. 

To man, who is always more inclined to conviction through 
authority and experience than through airy argumentation, Chris- 
tianity announced a new doctrine; for whose credentials it ap- 
pealed to the divine authority of him who proclaimed it, as also 
to the extraordinary events accompanying the annunciation ; and 
at the same time referred man to his own heart, where he can 
find the experience of its divinity. Christianity also proclaimed, 
with victorious energy, the existence of a higher spiritual world, 
intimately connected with this present world ; as likewisea recon- 
ciliation and union which have taken place between the sinful race 
of man and a holy God, in which every individual who feels his 
need of it, may participate. ‘These ideas, so new to the heath- 
en world, produced a great impression on all who heard them 
proclaimed. Wants which before had been hushed, were now 
excited among both the educated and the vulgar. An obscure 
longing for an extraordinary divine teaching, and for a more inti- 
mate connection and union with the Deity and the self-existing 
spiritual world, took possession of many minds. ‘Those who did 
not beguile themselves concerning the corruption of their moral 
nature and its only true remedy, came to the christian commu- 
nity, and there received more than they had expected. But 

Vou. Il. No. 6. 35 
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there were also many others who, either from an indolent habit, 
or from a concealed aversion to true and humble repentance, 
did not bring those obscurely felt wants to a distinct conscious- 
ness; but soon sought to place them in alliance with heathen- 
ism. ‘They sought, namely, to establish in heathenism a copy of 
those heavenly blessings which Christianity offered to men. And 
here it is clearly shown, how the most shocking monstrosities 
may arise, when the strong, proud, and selfish will of man, re- 
sisting the divine will, seeks to quiet the half-felt wants of the 
divine in man, by that which a deluded knowledge suggests 
to him,—how corrupt throughout are all mere imitations of 
the truth. "Those who were led away by that effort, since they 
possessed no genuine ancient record of religion in the more spir- 
itual sense, set up as such the false and spurious writings of 
Hermes Trismegistus, the spurious writings of Orpheus and other 
men of antiquity. ‘Thus they created for themselves an ancient 
authority, to which they could appeal. ‘The belief upon authori- 
ty, is indeed by no means to be entirely rejected ; since every 
man feels his need, in common with others, of having a divine 
conviction ; if only self-activity is not thereby excluded. Since 
further, as we have seen, a deeper and more spiritual manner of 
interpreting the Grecian mythological traditions, had before 
been customary, so the eclectic philosophers of this period ap- 
plied the same mode to the ancient poets of their nation who 
wrote without that deeper sense. They attributed to the words 
of Homer and Hesiod a speculative import, which, strictly ta- 
ken, applies only to the fables adopted by them and interwoven 
in their works. And thus they had ancient national works full 
of wisdom, like those of which the Jews, and through them, the 
Christians, were boasting. And, finally, since they knew not 
that the cord which originally fastened man to heaven, is broken 
off not externally, but deep in recesses of the heart, they sought 
to unite it again externally. Whatever the people, through an 
obscure feeling of the guilt that loads our race, had undertaken 
for the purposes of expiation, as offerings, purifications, ascetic 
penances ; these the eclectics of later times reduced into sys- 
tems, and sought to establish them philosophically. And because 





106 Lucian, in Philopseudes c. 8, ridicules one who would heal 
an internal disease by an external amulet. Just as ridiculous is he 
who seeks, by those external connections with God, to reunite the 
bond which is severed within the human heart. 
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also the want or longing after a more intimate knowledge and 
contemplation of divine subjects, was to be satisfied, they either 
resigned themselves up, like the earlier New-Platonists, to a 
mystic contemplation of the infinite, which was concealed in their 
own being and nature; or, like the later New-Platonists, they 
brought magic and theurgy* to a system, and taught the art of 
causing gods and demons to come down to men, or of compel- 
ling departed spirits to return and proclaim the secrets of the 
other world. To confirm what has been said, let us hear a 
few traits from the life of Proclus, the New-Platonist, who was 
one of the best representatives of the tendency above described. 
His biographer, Marinus, relates of him the following :1°" ‘“ He 
studied especially the writings of Orpheus and Hermes. Ac- 
cording to the custom of the ascetic orientals, he never ate an- 
imal food, or, if compelled to it for the sake of health, he took 
but very little. He performed the purifications on the monthly 
festivals of the Phrygian mother of the gods, and observed the 
sacred days of the Egyptians more strictly than was customary 
even in Egypt. He also celebrated the new-moons with great 
splendour and devotion. He observed the festivals and religious 
acts of almost all nations ; but he did not thereby take occasion 
for indolence and excess. How diligent he must have been in 
prayer and the composition of hymns, is shown by his songs of 
pfaise, not merely in honour of the Grecian gods, but of tutela- 
ry deities entirely foreign, as Marnos of Gaza, Esculapius of 
Ascalon, Thyandrites of Arabia. For he said: It is fitting that 
a philosopher be, not the priest of some particular city or coun- 
try, but herophant of the whole earth.—Very early in the morn- 
ing, he was commonly occupied in the composition of hymns ; 

* “ The art of so purging and refining that faculty of the mind 
which receives the images of things, as to render it capable of per- 
ceiving the demons, and of performing many marvellous things by 
their assistance.” Mosheim’s Ec. Hist. This art was taught by 
the famous Ammonius Saccas, who flourished in Egypt at the com- 
mencement of the second century, and who, though born and edu- 
cated as a Christian, is regarded as the founder of the New-Platonic 
system. This art was taught to the more thoroughly initiated in 
the schools of his followers.—Some may have the curiosity to in- 
quire, to what extent the like art has been claimed in modern days, 
by Emanuel Swedenborg and his disciples. TRANs. 


17 Marinus, Vita Procli, ed. Boissonade, Leips. 1814. c. 19, 22, 
23, 24, 32. 
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and even when he awoke in the night, he prayed to the gods. 
Also, he never omitted to pray at sun-rise, at noon, nor at 
sun-set. Hence he often enjoyed divine manifestations and sig- 
nificant dreams ; there appeared to him Pallas, Esculapius, and 
even foreign gods. When he gave instruction, he became 
completely resplendent. As Rufinus, a respectable man, once 
came to him and heard him teach, he perceived a flame on his 
head during his expositions. When Proclus had ended, Rufi- 
nus therefore ran up to him and adored him as-a god. And by 
his prayers and conjurations, he could even bring rain, appease 
earthquakes, etc.”—In the life of Jamblicus written by Eunapi- 
us, we may likewise read as much that is excellent, and also as 
many absurd stories. Jamblicus during his prayers was raised 
ten feet above the surface of the earth ; Maximus, the tutor of 
the emperor Julian, raised spirits; around Heraiscus'”® hovered 
still those gods with whom his soul had just had intercourse. 
Such perversities as these, could the greater part of the philoso- 
phers of that time publish as divine truth. 

On the other hand, we find in most of those among the philo- 
sophers, who did not adhere to that superstition, the greatest un- 
belief. Already, from about the time of the birth of Christ, the 
Epicureans had begun to spread themselves abroad through the 
Roman empire. Cicero complains, that of all sects of philoso- 
phers, this made the most remarkable progress and gained the 
most adherents.! But even Cicero himself not ouly so closes 
his book De natura Deorum, as barely to predicate the probabili- 
ty of the existence of the gods ;_ but in his book De Inventione,'"” 
he says directly, that philosophy can reckon a future state of re- 
wards and punishments only among the probabilia. 

Along with the Epicureans, there arose at that time, what very 
naturally followed from the condition of that period, the cynics, 
and spread themselves every where abroad. Cynicism, espe- 
cially in the form under which it then appeared, must have com- 
pletely destroyed all the remains of piety and morality, which 
might still be found among the common people. It proceeded 
from arrogance and selfishness in their very lowest forms. The 
cynic of that period clearly perceived the vanity of all the high- 





108 Suidas Lex. Art. “Hoaioxos. 
109 Cicero de Finibus bonor. et malor. I. 7. II. 14. Tuscul. V. 10. 
2° Cicero de Inventione, I. 29. 
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ly-praised relations of human life, and observed that misery and 
wretchedness every where followed from them, and even embit- 
tered domestic life. But, instead of manfully struggling against 
this state of life ; instead of introducing a better spirit into these 
existing relations; instead of kindly alleviating the wants and de- 
ficiencies of life and charitably aiding the distressed ; he arro- 
gantly withdrew himself from all the established forms of society ; 
gave up all human relations towards mankind; contemned his 
country, his kindred, and the joys of wedded love ; and sought 
his consolation in a self-complacent beastliness. One might see 
these beastly men half naked, moving about everywhere, with a 
great cudgel and a bread-bag, performing the animal necessities 
of their nature before the eyes of all," thrusting themselves with 
extreme rudeness among the multitudes, and there stepping for- 
ward as teachers of wisdom, not in a regular discourse, but in 
the abrupt and broken Janguage of vulgar sport and derision, at 
which the rabble would roar with laughter, but none could be 
improved. By the most vulgar and abusive language, with which 
they made their way to the great, in the capacity of a species of 
jesters, they often also forced presents from them ; and when, 
by such means, they had made themselves rich, they wholly 
abandoned this mode of life.“® For this reason, mechanics, 
tanners, dealers in ointments, and others, often joined themselves 
to these people, that so they might make their fortune in an easy 
manner; as Lucian expressly remarks. 

Now as superstition and unbelief every where border close on 
each other, so we may here remark, how cynicism, which dis- 
carded magic and all religious knowledge of the deeper kind, 
and was especially hostile to New-Platonism, nevertheless found 
a point of contact with this system. The total contempt of the 
existing relations of life which the cynic exhibited, appeared to 
these Platonic theosophists as something so great and noble,— 
they even thought they had found in it a course of oriental as- 
cetic discipline so preparatory to contemplation, although the ten- 





Augustin gives some shocking examples of the beastliness of 
these men. De Civit. Dei. XIV. 20. 


12 Lucian gives us in the best manner the traits for this picture 
of the worthless cynic. Lucian Fugit. ed. Reitz. LI. p. 371—383. 
Vit. Auct. I. p. 351. Julian likewise speaks against them, and 
presents us the picture of a true cynic. Orat. VI. et VII. adv. 
Pseudo-Cynism. 
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dency of cynicism was widely different,—that this party also of 
philosophers greatly revered cynicism, and represented Dioge- 
nes as a god-like man.' 

Along with these cynics and Epicureans on the one hand, 
and the New-Platonists on the other, a small number of stoics 
also continually maintained their ground. ‘There were not many 
however; partly because the age was too indolent and lax for 
them; and partly too because stoicism, on account of the ener- 
gy which it imparted, was regarded by the effeminate courtiers 
as dangerous to the state. Hence stoicism was considered as 
constituting, among others, a ground of accusation."* ‘The sto- 
ics could certainly better spread abroad some interest for relig- 
ion ; for the question here is not concerning the value of their 
philosophy ; but although they cherished a greater regard for the 
gods, (which indeed were to them only the machines of fate,) 
yet the disconsolateness of their belief concerning the life beyond 
the grave, was the more terrific. This disconsolateness is con- 
fessed by Seneca, when he says: “TI once flattered myself 
with the expectation of a future state, because I believed others. 
At that time [ longed for death, quum subito experrectus sum et 
tam bellum somnium perdidi !” 

If now, as we have seen, the dominions of philosophy were 
pervaded through and through by superstition and unbelief, how 
much more must these two foes of true knowledge, have subju- 
gated to their sway the populace and the unlearned in general !""° 


43 Julianus Opp. Or. 7. p. 212.ed.Spanh. Maximus Tyrus Dis- 
sertationes, ed. Reiske. T. II. Diss. XXXVI. Some of the cyn- 
ics may not indeed have been destitute of some participation in the 
oriental cast of mind, since in fact the life of the cynics, if we ab- 
stract its Grecian character, does not differ from that of the Indian 
Joghis or the Persian Fakeers. To this kind of cynics Demonax 
is to be reckoned, whose life is described by Lucian. ‘Thus Lucian 
quotes from him, (p. 32,) that to the question, whether his soul was 
immortal, he returned for answer: “‘ Yes, like EveRY THING.” 


114 Tacitus Annal. XIV. 57. XVI. 22. 
U5 Seneca Ep. 102. 


6 A very fine remark of Aelian is here to be noted. (Aelianus 
Histor. Var. If. 31.) “Who would not praise the wisdom of the 
barbarians? Never has one of them doubted of the existence of 
God or of his providence toward the human race, like many of the 
Greek philosophers. They have ever honoured the gods in simplici- 
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Already before the birth of Christ, the belief in a future life ap- 
pears to have been lost among the more cultivated Romans. 
Cato and Caesar confessed in the senate, that the belief in a fu- 
ture existence is fabulous, and that beyond the grave, neither joy 
nor sorrow are to be expected.” Caesar declared: “ Ultra 
nec curae neque gaudio locum esse.” Cato highly approved of 
these words; for he says: ‘ Caius Caesar has just spoken in this 
assembly, well and strikingly concerning life and death, declaring 
those things to be false, as I also think them, which are related 
of the infernal world, namely, that the wicked are separated 
from the virtuous, and inhabit terrific, loathsome, shocking, un- 
cultivated places.”—An excellent and very memorable expres- 
sion of Livy, which strikingly marks the infidelity of his time, and 
which might be applied to so many other periods, is that which 
he makes in his relation of the contests about the ler Terentilli, 
and which were put to rest by the influence of religion."* “ But 
at that time, that indifference towards the gods had not yet brok- 
en in upon us, which prevails in the present age; nor did each 
individual so interpret oaths and laws as to suit himself; but 
rather accommodated his own morals to them.” 

And here, the evidence of Philo the Jew, (A. D. 40,) is ap- 
propriate, who complains of the many atheists and pantheists of 
his time, and attacks them.""9 

How mournful is the confession of such a man as the elder Pli- 
ny, which he makes of his infidelity in his Natural History.!” “ It 
ty ; they offer sacrifices ; they perform purifications; they have their 
mysteries; so that it is evident, that they have not the least doubt 
respecting the gods.” 

17 Sallust. Bell. Catilin. c. 51. 52. 

US Livii Hist. II. 20. 

9 Philo, ed. Pfeiffer. T. I. lib. 3. Allegoriar. p. 263. 


120 “ Trridendum vero agere curam illud, quidquid est summum. 
Anne tam tristi et multiplici ministerio pollui credamus dubitemus- 
ne? Vix prope est judicare, utrum magis conducat generi huma- 
no, quando aliis nullus est Deorum respectus, aliis pudendus. In- 
venit tamen inter has utrasque sententias medium sibi ipsa mortali- 
tas numen, quo minus etiam plena de Deo conjectatio esset. Toto 
quippe mundo et locis omnibus omnibusque horis omnium vocibus 
fortuna invocatur.—Adeoque ut Sors ipsa pro Deo sit, quo Deus 
probatur incertus.—Quae singula improvidam mortalitatem invol- 
vunt, solum ut inter ista certum sit, nihil esse certi, nec miserius 
quicquam homine nec superbius. Caeteris quippe animantium sola 
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is ridiculous indeed to make that which is the highest of all, mingle 
in and take care of human affairs. Must we believe, or must we 
doubt, that this highest would be degraded by so sad and 
complex a ministry? It is hardly possible to judge, which may 
be of the most benefit to the human race ; since on the one hand 
there is no respect for the gods; and on the other, a respect 
which men ought to be ashamed of. Between these two opin- 
ions, mankind have invented for themselves an intermediate 
divinity, that there may be less of conjecture about God. 
Throughout the whole world, in all places and at all hours, for- 
tune is invoked by the voices of all_—And thus fortune herself 
stands for God; by which means God is proved to be uncer- 
tain—Each of which things involves the improvidence and 
shortsightedness of mankind ; so that only one thing can be cer- 
tain, namely, that there is no certainty ; and that nothing can be 
more miserable or more proud than man. For as to other ani- 
mals, their only care is for food, in which the kindness of nature 
spontaneously suffices them; and one thing especially they 
have which is to be preferred to all possessions, namely, that 
they have no thought or care for glory, wealth, ambition, and, 
above all, for death. Still it is of use in human life, to believe 
that God takes care of human things; and that punishments, 
though sometimes late, (since God is so much occupied in his 
vast cares,) will never fail of being inflicted on crimes ; and that 
man is not therefore the most nearly allied by birth to the Deity, 
in order that he should be next to the brutes in debasement. But 
it is the special consolation of imperfect human nature, that God 
capnot indeed do all things. For neither can he call death to 
his own relief, should he desire it,—a noble refuge which he 


victus cura est, in qua sponte naturae benignitas sufficit, uno qui- 
dem vel praeferendo cunctis bonis, quod de gloria, de pecunia, am- 
bitione, superque de morte non cogitent. Verum in his Deum age- 
re curam rerum humanarum credi, ex usu vitae est: poenasque 
maleficiis aliquando seras occupato Deo in tanta mole, numquam 
autem irritas esse, nec ideo proximum illi genitum hominem, ut vil- 
itate juxta belluas esset. Imperfectae vero in homine naturae prae- 
cipua solatia, ne Deum quidem omnia posse. Namque nec sibi po- 
test mortem consciscere si velit, quod homini dedit optimum in tan- 
tis vitae poenis, nec mortales aeternitate donare etc. per quae de- 
claratur haud dubie naturae potentia, idque esse quod Deum voca- 
mus.” Lib. IT. c. 7. 
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has given to man in the midst of so many evils; nor can he 
endow man with immortality etc. by which things, the power of 
nature is doubtless declared, and that is what we call God.” — 
This rancorous melancholy, (so to speak,) of one who posses- 
sed a noble longing of heart for a better faith, but who proudly 
suppressed it, would have borne a man of lower views and long- 
ings directly to cynicism, in order, at Jeast so’ far as is permit- 
ted to man, to reduce himself back into the class of brutes. 
We have already had occasion to become acquainted with 
the unbelief of such men as Strabo and Polybius. Pausanias 
also testifies of himself, in many passages, that although he 
quotes the traditions of his religion, he yields them no belief; 
and commonly no one attributes any credit to them, except 
merely because he has heard them related from his youth up.*! 
. Many Romans, in the time of the emperors, may also have been 
led into infidelity by a polite rhetorical education ; for he whose 
taste and rhetorical powers merely are cultivated, commonly los- 
es a spirit of deeper and more serious investigation, and superfi- 
cially pronounces a skeptical decision on the highest subjects. 
So Arnobius delineates the unbelieving Romans of his time.” 
“ Because you know how to inflect words properly, because you 
avoid barbarisms and solecisms, because you can compose or 
criticise a well-constructed discourse, you also think you know 
what is true and what is false; what can take place and what 
cannot; and what is the nature of heavenly and of earthly 
things.”"—Theodoret also complains, that “so many half- 
learned among the heathen refuse to take an interest in the bar- 
barian wisdom of Christianity ; while in old times, the truly wise 
travelled through all lands in order to become still wiser.” —This 
character of skeptical, superficial, tasteful sciolism, we learn 
partly from the pictures which Lucian drew in derision of it ;!*4 
and partly from the lively picture we have of it in the emperor 
Adrian. This man, who on the one hand was extremely super- 
stitious, (as Pausanias among others lays to his charge,!**) and 


121 Pausaniae Descriptio Graeciae, 1.3. 11.5 
122 Arnobius adv. Gentes, Paris 1605. ed Herald II. p. 57. 
123 Theodoreti Opp. ed. Hal. T. IV. p. 696. 


124. g. Lucian’s Lexophanes, and his Quomodo conscribenda sit 
historia. 


125 Pausaniae Graciae Descript. I. 3. 


Vor. II. No. 6. 36 
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on the other, was a contemptible sciolist, affords a ridiculous 
and likewise mournful proof of his belles-lettres propensities, and 
his infidelity as connected with them, in the verses which he ut- 
tered at his death.!”° 

It was impossible, but that the inferior multitude should be- 
come infected with unbelief from this quarter. Servius, in a 
note on Virgil’s Aeneid,!” remarks expressly, that “ unbelief is 
equally spread among the high and the low.” The lines of Ju- 
venal are well known :'°° 

“« Esse aliquos manes, et subterranea regna, 
Et catum, et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 
Nec pueri credunt, nisi qui nondum aere lavantur.”’ 

So Seneca says :!9 “ No one is any longer so much a child, 
that he must be shown that there is no Cerberus nor ‘Tartarus.” 
Lucian™ introduces an Epicurean and a Stoic as disputing be- 
fore the rabble about Providence. The multitude listened with 
pleasure, and inclined to the side of the Epicurean. 

It need not, moreover, excite our wonder, that the com- 
mon people, together with the fables of the infernal world, gave 
up also all belief in a future state ; for it was only in this my- 
thic dress that they could hold fast to that belief. We indeed 
also see, that even the heathen philosophers, so soon as they re- 
linquished their belief in the infernal world, came barely to a 
pantheistic doctrine of future existence. Besides, at that time 
the sciences were also already taught to the common people. 
Quinctilian the orator remarks in one place :!_ “ Even among 
our country people, there are but few who do not know or seek 
to learn something of the natural causes of things.” How, 
therefore, would it have been possible to withhold from the com- 
mon people, those results of unbelief which the philosophers pre- 
sented | 


26 Scriptores Historiae August. Parisiis, 1620. Vita Hadr. c. 23. 
“ Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis. 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec ut soles dabis jocos.” 


127 Servius ad Aeneid. XI. 755. 

198 Juvenalis Satyr. II. 149. 

129 Seneca Ep. 24. 

130 Lucianus Jupiter Tragoedus, c. 17. T. IT. ed. Reitz. p. 149. 
13! Quinctiliani Institut. IT. 2. 
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An expression of Firmicus Maternus affords us another ex- 
ample, that, at that time, as in the so called period of the illu- 
mination of Germany, not only was the mass of superstition re- 
jected by the skeptics, but also all belief. In the preface to his 
astronomical works, he says :'*? “ There are some in our time 
who even question mathematical truth, and seek to prove its un- 
certainty from the confessions of mathematicians. ‘The more 
vehemently these contend, the more do they establish the truth 
of astrology. For astrology could not even be true, if men did 
not assail it with such violent reasons. Yet this ought not to 
astonish us in the case of these people ; since we know how uni- 
versal among them are also doubts and difficulties concerning 
the gods.” 

While now, on the one hand, the educated and the uneducat- 
ed suffered themselves to be thus deceived by the infidelity of 
their times, another and probably a larger portion of the people, 
cast themselves into the arms of the most unbounded supersti- 
tion, as had already been done by the philosophers. The first 
effect of this superstition, was, that men were not content with 
their own and the Grecian gods, but brought to Rome the gods 
of all lands, and worshipped them; just as though, as Augustin 
expresses himself, the more the mass of the state increased, the 
more guardians it needed to keep the whole together.%¥ They 
gloomily felt the incapacity of their own gods to satisfy them ; 
they fancied they could supply the want by increasing the num- 
ber ; and the more foreign the deity, the more did their excited 
minds promise themselves from it. In this mania for foreign 
gods, the nobles and the emperors themselves set the most cor- 
rupting example. Germanicus and Agrippina devoted them- 
selves especially to Egyptian gods.!** So also Vespasian.'% 


‘32 Julius Firmicus Maternus, Astronomicon libri VIII. Basiliae 
1533, p. 2. 

133 Hence Arnobius, (adv. Gentes, VI.) calls Rome numinum 
cunctorum cultriz. And as Athenaeus had called Rome an “ epi- 
tome of the whole earth” (éacroun 1749 ofxovuerng), so Theodoret, 
aptly gave it the name of an “ epitome of all superstition” (éncr0- 
fy naons dscordacnovias). Such a mingling of the gods had also 
prevailed at an earlier period; but it had been suppressed by a de- 
cree of the senate. Livius Histor. XXV. 1. 


34 Tacit. Annal. IT. 54, 59. 
35 "Tacit. Hist. II. 78. IV. 82. 
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Nero scorned all gods with the exception of the Dea Syra. 
And with her too, he afterwards became so angry as even to 
pollute her with his urine.“* Marcus Aurelius caused the 
priests of all foreign gods and nations to be assembled, in order 
to implore aid for the Roman empire against the incursion of the 
Marcomanni.” Commodus caused himself to be initiated into 
the mysteries of the Egyptian Isis and the Persian Mithras.!* 
Severus worshipped especially the Egyptian Serapis ; Cara- 
calla, chiefly the Egyptian Isis; and Heliogabalus, the Syrian 
deities ; though he was also desirous of becoming a priest of the 
Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian religions.“ Hence we may 
also account for the prevalence of Judaism at this period, to such 
a degree; so that Seneca says,'*! it has so increased, “ that the 
vanquished may almost give laws to the victors.” 

To the unhappy heathen who were running, in the disquietude 
of their hearts, now to the heathen temples and now to the Jew- 
ish synagogues, an affecting address was made by Commodianus, 
a simple and uneducated Christian of Africa, who wrote a kind 
of an apology at the close of the third century :! “ They must 
not, in the disquietude of their hearts, seek for rest there ; the 
true and real peace of mind can be imparted to them only 
through Christ.” 

Since the number of the gods was in this manner continually 
increasing, it was natural too that the superstitious worship of 
them, and the multitude of their priests and temples and rites, 
should increase above all measure. In all the countries of Italy, 
the priests of the Dea Syra, of Isis, of Mithras, of Osiris, of Se- 
rapis, were wandering about, who practised especially the arts of 
soothsaying, and were everywhere ready to exhibit oracles. 
Thus in Lucian, Momus says to Jupiter ;! «Thou Apollo, with 


186 Sueton. Vita Neronis c. 56. 

187 Capitolinus, Vita M. Aurelii, c. 13. 
138 Lamprid. Vita Commodi, c. 9. 

139 Spartianus, Vita Severi, c. 17. 

4° Lamprid. Vita Heliogab. c. 3, 7. 


141 Seneca in a fragment of his book de Superstitione, in August. 
de Civit. Dei, VI. 11. 


142 Commodiani Instructiones adv. Gentium Deos, Tulli 1630. 
No. 24. 


143 Lucianus, ed. Reitz. Vol. III. p. 534, in Deorum Consilio. 
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thine oracles, art no longer alone celebrated ; but every stone 
and every altar utters responses ; every stone at least on which 
oil has been poured and which is crowned with a garland and 
has by it a juggler (yonrn¢) ; of which there are now so many. 
The statue of the wrestler Polydamus heals, at Olympia, such 
as are sick of fever ; as does also the statue of Theagenes in 
Thasus ; at [lium they sacrifice to Hector, and from the Cherso- 
nesus opposite, to Protesilaus. Since now our number is thus 
increased, perjury and sacrilege are so much the more prevalent ; 
while we (the old gods) are totally despised.” 

‘The more abominable vice and licentiousness became, on the 
one hand, the more did men yield themselves up, on the other, to 
superstition, in order to quiet conscience and appease the gods. 
The most dissolute prodigals subjected themselves to painful 
penances, the disfiguration of their bodies, severe fastings, and 
costly sacrifices.“* Juvenal graphically describes the various 
kinds of jugglers and superstitious practices among the females 
of rank at Rome :'® “ Then enters a company of effeminate 
priests of the Phrygian mother of the gods (Cybele). Their lea- 
der warns with a loud voice, against the pestiferous arrival of rough 
September, unless she propitiate the goddess with an hundred 
eggs, and give to himself as many garments from her wardrobe, as 
shall avert the evils of the whole year. ‘Three times each morn- 
ing is she to bathe her head in the stream of the Tiber, and on 
her chafed knees to creep around the Campus Martius. If the 
Egyptian Isis commands her in a dream, she is to hasten to 
Egypt and bring water from the Nile, and pour it out in the tem- 
ple of the goddess. Yonder stalks nearer the priest of Isis, 
clothed in white, who implores of the goddess a pardon, in case 
the woman did not abstain from the marriage-bed during the sa- 
cred days of Isis ; while a fat goose and a thin chicken are sent 
to the temple. As he departs, the Jew approaches and _timidly 
whispers his beggar’s petition in her ear, while he preaches the 
Jewish doctrine. ‘Then, comes the Comagenian haruspex, who, 
from the lungs of a dove, yet warm, prophecies a rich inheri- 


14 Seneca, Fragm. ap. August. de Civit. Dei. VI. 10. “TIIlle 
viriles sibi partes amputat, ille lacertos secat.—Tantus est pertur- 
batae mentis et sedibus suis pulsae furor, ut sic Dii placentur, 
quemadmodum ne homines quidem saeviunt. Se ipsi in templis con- 
trucidant, vulneribus suis ac sanguine supplicant.” 


45 Juvenalis Satyr. VI. 
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tance, or a tender lover. But a still greater confidence is plac- 
ed in the Chaldeans, and in the prophets of Jupiter Ammon. 
But most of all, in the astrologers ; of whom she inquires as to 
her husband’s death, and why her jaundiced mother is so slow 
in dying. Does she wish to drive out a few steps? the book is 
consulted, [viz. by opening at a venture to any passage that pre- 
sents itself in Virgil, or some other author.] Is there an itching 
in the corner of her eye that has been rubbed ? the horoscope is 
set up, and according to that, the eye-salve is applied. Does 
she lie sick? there is no hour so proper for taking food, as the 
one pointed out by Petosiris, the great Egyptian astrologer. 
If she is without fortune, she hastens to the circus to draw lots, 
and to have her fortune told from an examination of her forehead 
and her hand. To the more wealthy, the Phrygian augur and 
the Etruscan interpreter of thunder, lay open a view of futurity. 
The arts of those who mingle poison serve to produce abortion 
and barrenness in females, and to reduce men to insanity or 
idiocy ; or even to bring slow death upon them.” 

It is from the life too that Apuleius delineates the adventur- 
ous processions of Isis, the accompanying shouts of the people, 
and the initiation into the mysteries, with all the attendant rites 
and juggleries.'“° ‘Theophrastus also gives us a striking picture 
of the superstitious customs of the earlier period in which he 
lived.” 

But why should we wonder at the mass of superstition among 
the common people and in later ages, when such a man as Augus- 
tus, the Roman emperor, could fear to be alone in the night ; 
when he was afraid of thunder and lightning, like a child, and 
carried about him magic remedies in order to avert these dan- 
gers; and when too he was frightened, whenever he happened 
in the morning, instead of his right shoe, to put on his left shoe 
first 7148 

Peculiarly pernicious was the influence of this enormous mul- 
titude of soothsayers, interpreters of signs and of lightning, as- 
trologers, palmisters, and necromancers. ‘These all ministered 
to the ungovernable passions of the populace, who, tormented by 
a thousand anxieties and cares for the consequences of their own 
vices or the wickedness of others, longed to penetrate the dark- 


146 Apuleii Metamorphoses, XI. 
147 Theophrasti Characteres, c. 16. 
148 Suetonius Vita Augusti, c. 78, 90, 91, 92. 
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ness of futurity.° For this form of superstition, heathenism is ' 
particularly distinguished. ‘The Indians, Persians, Egyptians, 
Gauls, and Germans, had their soothsayers; and among the 
Greeks and Romans, this art had been carried to such an ex- 
tent, that Fabricius'*° enumerates towards a hundred different 
modes of divination. Among these people, there were early 
found base and avaricious men. Aristophanes ridicules them ;!°! 
and Thucydides relates, how the land was full of prognosticators 
before the Peloponnesian war, who filled the minds of the people 
with disquiet and apprehension. But in this age, their influence 
was peculiarly corrupt and fatal; because they inflamed to an 
uncommon degree the vices of avarice, pride, and sensuality. 
We see from Petronius to what beastly passions they minister- | 
ed ; how they were the negotiators in the most despicable trans- 
actions, and by their promises were the first to kindle up the 
basest desires. If one wished to poison his father, or to cause 
the death of his wife, or to commit adultery, or to practice un- 
natural lusts, he applied to these people for counsel; and they 
naturally spurred him on to the commission of the crime, be- 
cause it was their gain. ‘The great kept astrologers and svoth- 
sayers continually by them in their palaces. Nero, at an im- 
mense expense, caused the magician Tiradates to come into Ita- 
ly, that he might consult him about futurity ; and because the 
shade of his mother whom he had murdered, continually tor- 
mented him, as he said, he caused even this shade also to be 
exorcised by the magicians. 

We should now naturally suppose, that, among so great a 
multitude of gods, of religious actions, of solemn vows, etc. at 
least some deeper feeling of the heart must have been excit- 
ed ; that at least some truly pious sentiments would have been 
aroused. But when we consider the character of this super- | 
stition and the testimony of cotemporaries, such does not appear | 
to have been the fact. Indeed, this is just the worst and most 
corrupt feature of superstition, that it has nothing in it but the 


49 Tacitus says of them: (Taciti Hist. I. 21.) Genus hominum 
potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate nostra et ve- 
tabitur semper et retinebitur. 


150 Fabricii Biblioth. Antiquaria, p. 593. 
151 For example, in Aristophanis Aves. 
52 Plin. Hist. Nat. XXX. 2. Sueton. Vita Neronis, c. 34. 
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dark feeling—‘ thou art a sinner, thou art not reconciled with God, 
thou art in need of higher aid both within and without ;’ but this 
feeling has no value in itself, unless the understanding and the will 
are in harmony with it. For where religion consits in mere feel- 
ing, the most ungodly will and the most ungodly understanding 
may find place along with this better feeling. And thus indeed we 
see it even in men of this century. That dark and obscure feeling 
announced to them something of truth; but instead of their 
being led by it to a proper perception of their need, and there- 
by to a corresponding change in their volitions ; their inclination, 
their propensity continued to be directed to the basest objects ; 
their blinded perception exculpated their will; and that feeling 
now produced no other effect, but that of degrading religion it- 
self to the attainment of those low and disgraceful desires of the 
will. The temples were frequented, splendid offerings were 
made, altars were crowned, and prayers were offered to the 
gods, in order that the gods might render—nights of unnatural 
lusts agreeable ! that they might be favourable to acts of poison- 
ing; that they might cause the robbery of widows and or- 
phans to prosper.!*3 In just indignation at all this, Seneca ex- 
claims :*4 “ How great is now the madness of men! They lisp 
the most abominable prayers in the ears of the gods. And if a 
man is found listening, they are silent. What a man ought not 
to hear, they do not blush to rehearse to God.” And concern- 
ing the whole mass of superstitious idolaters in his time, Seneca 
thus expresses himself :!° “If any one considers what they do, 
and to what things they subject themselves, instead of decency 
he will find indecency ; instead of the liberal, the unworthy ; 
instead of the rational, the insane ; and all this tosuch a degree, 
that no one could doubt their being deprived of reason. But 
now, the great multitude of these insane insures to them the re- 
putation of intelligence.” 

If now a heathen himself could thus decide concerning his su- 
perstitious fellow heathen,* how much more worthy of pity 





93 The historians of that time, especially Petronius, furnish the 
facts. ‘They are given by Barbeyrac on Puffendorf de Jure Naturae 
et Gentium, § VI. p. 22. 

154 Seneca Epist. 10. 

159 Fragm. Senecae ap. Aug. de Civit. Dei. VI. 10. 

‘96 Tertullian (Apolog. c. 12) hence says to the heathen, that he, 
a Christian, says nothing worse of the gods than Seneca has already 
done. 
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must they have appeared to even the smallest among the Chris- 
tians; at least so long as these, in the external church, represent- 
ed also the inner church in a more living form. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we hear that uneducated and otherwise very weak man, 
the above named Commodianus the African, pitying the hebetudo 
saeculi,’" and in his simplicity strikingly unveiling their delu- 
sion. 

Wherever a genuine and life-giving faith on the Saviour pre- 
vailed at that time, in the hearts of Christians, it proved a contin- 
ual guard against the irruption of superstition and infidelity. 
And so even now, that Christian, who has experienced the new 
birth in his heart, and has learnt the narrow and strict way of 
salvation, will remain guarded in the best manner by this inward 
faith, as well against a relapse into a spirit of doubt, as against a 
visionary turn of mind which grasps the form instead of the sub- 
stance. 

The attempt has indeed sometimes been made, to show that 
Christianity was at the time as strongly tinctured with supersti- 
tion, as heathenism ; and Meiners'® places in this respect the 
life of St. Martin of Tours along with the description of the 
New-Platonic reveries. But we must well distinguish the fun- 
damental trait of this heathenish superstition from the christian. 
That of heathenism had no inward root in the hearts of men ; it 
did not fasten itself upon an inward life of the soul with God ; 
and therefore it was the effect of a relaxed and languid state of 
the mind. The superstition of Christianity, on the other hand, 
had its foundation in a greater excitement of the spiritual pow- 
ers. ‘They had seen the extraordinary operations of the Spirit 
of God; and hence the expectation of yet greater revelations of 
the world of spirits, might easily precipitate men into fantastic 
delusions ; just as we not unfrequently hear of convulsions, ap- 
paritions, and the like, in the case of the newly converted, who 


157 Commodiani Instructiones adv. Gentium Deos. Nos. 17, 22. 


* Deludunt vos pauci scelerati vates inanes, 
Extricare suam dum quaerunt vitam, 
Subornant aliis esse sub mysteria falsum.— 
Heu doleo cives sic vos hebetari de mundo, 
Excurrit alius ad sortes, aves adspicit alter 
Balantum cruore fuso, manus inspicit alter 
Et cupit audire responsa vana credulus, etc.” 


158 Ueber die Denkart der ersten Jahrhunderte nach Christi, 
Leipz. 1782. 


Vor. Il. No. 6. 37 
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are still full of the extraordinary experience they have had along 
with the first gracious feeling of the Saviour in their hearts. 
What is appropriately superstition, exists only where an imme- 
diate influence of the upper world is sought, without any refer- 
ence to the disposition of the individual. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Art. III. Hints on tue Srupy or toe Greex Lanauace. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sacred Literature in the Theol. Sem. at Andover. 


The reader must not expect, from the title which he has just 
read, that I am going to defend the study of the Greek, in op- 
position to those who maintain that the classical study of an- 
cient languages is superfluous, or at least of small importance. 
The contest on this subject has been warm, and often repeated ; 
but the issue has never been doubtful, in the view of those who 
were best qualified to judge. The subject has recently been 
discussed in our country ; and in some parts of it, the discussion 
seems to be still going on ; even some of the higher schools and 
colleges have made arrangements, in accordance with which the 
study of Greek might be superseded ; yet the result of all has 
been, or probably will be, the abandoning of such measures as 
intrench upon the study of the ancient classics, and the restoring 
of them, at least in theory, to the place which they have so long 
occupied in a system of liberal education. ) 

Most sincerely do I rejoice in this result. As a Protestant 
and a preacher of the gospel, I deem the privilege of consulting 
the original Scriptures to be of inestimable value. At the same 
time, I do not aver that no man ought ever to preach the gospel, 
who cannot read the record of its doctrines in their original lan- 
guage. I do not believe that such a position is needful or pro- 
per for the church ; and I am the more confirmed in this opin- 
ion, when I look at the conspicuous examples of some preach- 
ers, both as to doctrine and practice, who have no acquaintance 
with the Greek language. The church needs the aid of all the 
faithful labourers, who can be well employed in her service. 
But still, if it could be accomplished, it is desirable in itself that 
every instructor whom she employs, should be able to read the 
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statute-book that he is called to explain, in the language in which 
it was originally written. Since however this cannot be effect- 
ed, it would be injudicious, and in my apprehension impro- 
per, always to insist on such a qualification as a pre-requisite to 
the ministerial office. 

I have said thus much, in order to guard against any mistake 
as to the views which I cherish on this subject. And having 
done this, I may now say, that all who do study the Greek lan- 
guage, with a view of being able to read the New Testament in 
the original, may reap important advantages from this study, pro- 
vided it be pursued in such a manner as it should be. 

I must leave the reader to supply the reasons or grounds of 
such a declaration, from the resources of his own mind. It 
were easy for me to subjoin them; but my present design for- 
bids. I take it for granted, that a Protestant, and a Protestant 
minister of the gospel, will easily imagine and concede, that it is 
better to see with his own eyes, and to judge for himself, than it 
is to see by means of others’ eyes, and to have them judge for 
him. See for him and judge for him others must, unless he can 
see and judge for himself. And if, in giving himself up to 
guides, he chooses good and safe ones, he may keep in the right 
path, and not lose himself, nor mislead others. All depends, of 
course, on a right choice of guides, in cases of such a nature. 
But where a man can see and judge for himself, he may, in 
common with those who cannot do so, not only avail himself of 
the knowledge of others, but, in addition to this, may apply all 
his own powers and acquisitions directly to the original sources 
of all religious knowledge. What young man, who believes that 
“the Bible is the surricrent and onty rule of faith and prac- 
tice,” would not choose the latter course ? 

I take it for granted, at present, that it is a proper object of 
desire and effort, to be able to interpret the original Scriptures. 
I speak now only of the Greek Testament; not because the 
same or the like things may not be truly said in respect to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, but because what I have to say in the se- 
quel, has special reference to the study of the Greek language. 

And now the important question naturally comes up: How 
shall the young man who aspires to the ministry, become able to 
interpret the Greek Scriptures?’ How much knowledge of the 
Greek language must he have, in order to place him in a con- 
dition, in which he may pursue the study of, Greek exegesis to 
advantage ° 
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The business of my life has forced upon me some knowledge 
in relation to these questions. Every year, I come, by experi- 
ence in the course of my duties, to learn in some measure, what 
will and what will not enable young men to make any profitable 
advances in this study. 

Some things relative to this matter, can be made plain to all. 
It is plain, that there are only two ways in which a person can 
become acquainted with any language ; the one is, to learn it in 
a vernacular way, as children do their mother-tongue ; the other, 
to learn it in the way of grammatical and lexicographical study. 

The first of these ways is now out of question, with regard to 
the ancient Greek. ‘This is no more a living, spoken language. 
The means of learning it in a vernacular way, are therefore no 
longer in existence ; and consequently, if we learn the language 
at all, it must be through the medium of grammars and lexicons. 

And what are these? If they are what they shonld be, the 
grammar wil] give a just account of all the various forms of 
words in the language ; and also of all the variations and inflex- 
ions of them, in order to express the various relations of case, 
gender, number, person, tense, mood, voice, etc. ‘This consti- 
tutes the first and substantial part of a good grammar; a_ part 
which the Germans very appropriately name Formenlehre (the 
doctrine of forms), but for which, strange as it may seem, we 
have not even a name in the English language. Might I be al- 
lowed the liberty of proposing a technical name, I would call it 
declension, i. e. that part of grammar which gives an account of 
declension, and is mostly occupied with this; and I would 
name the first part of grammar thus, on the same ground as the 
second part is called syntax, i.e. an account of the manner in 
which words and sentences are arranged, according to the cus- 
tom of the language. These two parts occupy all the appro- 
priate ground of grammar. They need not, and do not, exclude 
remarks on orthography, orthoépy, etymology ; but these last 
are things of quite a subordinate nature in a good grammar, 
and belong more appropriately to the province of the lexicon. 

A good lexicon must contain not only a full account of the 
meaning of words, in different positions, voices, etc. but it should 
arrange these in an easy and natural way, so that the original 
meanings may stand first, and the derived ones in such order as 
would seem most probably to have been the actual one. It 
should mark the etymology of words, their anomalous forms, 
their specialities of sense, their ancient and modern usage, their 
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variations in meaning when combined in peculiar phrases, and 
their dialectical appearances ; it should also illustrate the whole 
by appropriate examples. Any thing short of this, is deserting 
the student and leaving him in the dark with respect to points 
on which he needs light. 

And what now is the amount of all which a good grammar 
and lexicon can do for the student? It is this, viz. to place him 
in astate like to that in which a vernacular knowledge of the 
Greek would have placed him. ‘The Athenian who was tolera- 
bly educated, and who listened to an oration of Demosthenes or 
to a tragedy of Sophocles, needed no grammar or lexicon in or- 
der to understand them. And why not? Because he had been 
taught the language in which he was addressed, in a vernacular 
way. Its declensions, its forms, its meaning, usual or peculiar, 
were already within the circle of his familiar knowledge. Why 
then need he consult helps, in order to interpret the orator and 
the tragedian? He need not; at least he did not need this, un- 
less it happened, as it does to us in reading an English author, 
that now and then a word not familiar should occur, and some 
aid would be needed in order to understand it. 

I may seem to be beating the air, or at least to be wandering 
into a by-path instead of pursuing a straight and direct road ; 
but T am not so. I am approaching nearer to the object I have 
in view, and in the most direct manner. Is it not plain, that if 
we had the same knowledge of Greek which an Athenian of a 
decent education had, who listened to an oration of Demosthe- 
nes or to a tragedy of Sophocles, we could understand the 
orator and the tragedian as well as such an Athenian did, and 
for the same reasons? I trust this needs no proof. Is it not 
equally plain, that if we understood the New Testament Greek 
as well as the writers of this book did, that we could dispense 
with all our lexicons and grammars, and sit down to the reading 
of the Greek Testament with the same assurance that we could 
understand it, which we feel when we sit down to read the 
Spectator or the Rambler, of being able to understand the lan- 
guage in which they are written? 

Such a knowledge, then, would enable us to throw by our 
apparatus of grammars, lexicons, commentaries, and _philologi- 
cal disquisitions. ‘This is plain enongh ; but it is equally plain, 
that any thing short of such a knowledge must send us for aid 
to those helps, which will supply us with that which a vernacular 
knowledge does of itself impart. Nothing but this will ade- 
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quately answer our purpose; for the plain reason that nothing 
short of this will enable us to read the New Testament in an in- 
telligent manner. 

What then are the helps which stand in the place of vernacu- 
lar instruction? The answer of course is, grammars and dic- 
tionaries. The first gives an account of all the various forms 
that words assume, and of the manner in which these are com- 
bined ; the second tells us what the proper signification of each 
word is. Instead of learning all these things, as children do, 
from nurses and parents and companions, by constant usage and 
repetition, we now come to learn them from the pages of books 
where they are developed, and developed agreeably to the man- 
ner and custom of employing them in a vernacular way. Good 
grammars and lexicons are of course mere developements of 
usus loquendi ; they are nothing more than pragmatic histories 
of language. 

But what now if the Athenian had learned only from a nurse 
who spoke half Greek and half Scythian? Would he understand 
the Greek orator and tragedian? Certainly not, except in part ; 
and for the simple reason, that he was acquainted with only a 
part of the forms and meaning of the Greek language. Or what 
if his knowledge of Greek was correct, so far as it went, and 
yet he had never read beyond his accidence?_ Then, of course, 
many a word and many a sentence of Demosthenes and Sopho- 
cles, would be unintelligible to him. Necessarily, therefore, in 
order to understand them, he must learn more, either in a ver- 
nacular way, or in the way of study. 

The case is now substantially before us. ‘The young Ameri- 
can, who takes up the Greek Testament, has no vernacular 
knowledge of the language in which it is written; and having 
not this, he cannot read and understand this book, unless he first 
obtains an equivalent for such knowledge. And what is an 
equivalent? ‘The answer can be but one; and this is, that a 
familiar, accurate, radical knowledge of what his grammar and 
lexicon teach, is indispensable to his reading the book in ques- 
tion, so as really to understand it. 

This is the case, the whole case, and nothing but the case. 
We have come to this position in a way so direct, so plain, so 
satisfactory, (as it seems to me,) that there is no avoiding the 
belief that we have followed the right road, and have reached 
the very point after which we were looking. I mean, that there 
is no avoiding this conclusion, without contradicting all human 
experience. Every one knows and feels how he has learned 
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his own mother tongue, and what kind of knowledge is necessa- 
ry, in order to enable him to understand it. He must know, 
then, that a knowledge like this, or equivalent to it, is necessary, 
in order that he may be able to read another language in an in- 
telligent manner. 

Suppose now an English reader could not distinguish the “al 
sessive case from the nominative, or the accusative case from 
either ; would he not be as likely to make the possessive or the 
accusative the subject to a verb, in any particular sentence, as 
he would the nominative? Certainly he would ; at least in po- 
etry, where an inversion of order sometimes takes place. And 
if he should do so, then what would be the consequence? Plain- 
ly, that he would exhibit an inability to understand the English 
language, and a universal confounding and subverting of its true 
import. 

These would be serious matters to an English reader, who 
professed to be able to read and to teach the language. Who 
that knew his condition, would regard his pretences, or apply 
for his instructions ? 

Transfer now all this to the Greek language, and see whether 
the difficulty is diminished in the least degree. Why should it 
be? A vernacular knowledge of the Greek, or a knowledge in 
some good degree equivalent to it, is just as necessary in order 
to read this language in an intelligent way, as the like knowledge 
is, in order to read English so as to understand it. This is a 
matter of fact so plain and palpable, that it needs no confirma- 
tion. Any person, therefore, who has not obtained such a 
knowledge, i. e. either a vernacular knowledge, or what is in 
some good degree an equivalent for it, cannot for a moment ra- 
tionally suppose himself capable of reading Greek in an intelli- 
gent way. 

‘ But what has an accurate knowledge of grammar to do with 
the right understanding of Greek? Did the great multitude 
who listened to Demosthenes, understand the laws of Greek 
grammar? And why then may not we read and understand 
Greek, without the acquisition of such a knowledge ?” 

To these questions ] answer, that the great mass of Athenians 
who listened to Demosthenes, did understand Greek grammar ; 
not, perhaps, as a science regularly drawn out upon paper, and 
submitted to the eye, and supplied with all the terms of art ; 
but practically, experimentally, by usage, the laws of Greek 
grammar were understood by them. ‘They had imbibed them 
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in the nursery ; they had practised them in the schools ; they 


had been practising them every day of their lives. 


Their per- 


ception of the meaning and propriety of language was native, if 
I may so speak, and therefore rapid, spontaneous, easy. What 
it costs us years to obtain in the way of study, as to the knowl- 
edge of forms, declensions, and syntax, they had learned before 


they were conscious of ever having studied at all. 


Hence, if an actor on the stage made a slip in syntax, in or- 
thoépy, or even in the quantity of syllables, it is said that a 
great proportion of an Athenian audience would instantly detect 
it. This shews at least a real and substantial knowledge of 
grammar, as to all its practical purposes; and this is a knowl- 
edge which can now be acquired, only through the medium of 


accurate grammatical study. 


Let me illustrate the principle in question, by examples. A 
student takes up the Greek Testament in order to study it criti- 
cally and exegetically. We will suppose, now, that he knows 
neither the distinction between declensions nor cases, between ac- 


tive and passive voices, between the infinitive and 


indicative 


modes, and other things of this nature. We will also suppose, 
what is so common a case, that there is some inverted order in 
the arrangement of the Greek text. How, now, is he to put a 
sentence into its proper order, the nominative first, then the 
verb, then the accusative, and then some second case which the 
verb may govern? Or how can he separate agent from object, 
or object from instrument, or noun from adjective, or indicative 
mode from infinitive, or the third person singular from the third 
person plural? And so of all other things of the like nature. Or 
if he makes out some arrangement of the sentence, how is it 


possible for him to feel any assurance that it is right ? 


He can- 


not properly feel any ; for, in such a state, it is impossible that 


he should know whether he is in the right or wrong. 


But we will suppose that he chooses some translation for his 
guide. ‘Then we may ask: Why not be content with the trans- 
lation alone, just as well as to trouble himself with trying to 
compare the original, so long as he never can judge whether the 
translation is right or wrong? He presumes it is right; and this 
he might do without the trouble of studying the Greek. But 
suppose it in any case to be wrong ; then how is it possible for 
him to detect it? He cannot; he must see by means of others’ 


eyes; he cannot use his own. 


All this developes something of the nature of the case in ques- 
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tion. It must be very plain, that a man who has no accurate 
knowledge of the laws of declension and syntax, either vernacu- 
lar or acquired by study, cannot judge when himself or others 
are right or wrong, in any proposed translation or explanation of 
a passage which is dependent on the usus loquendi of the 
language. 

Let us go a step further. Most of the plain sentences in 
Scripture have been so often translated and explained, that 
the student of the Bible may gain a pretty good knowledge 
of them, with only a modicum of Greek. It is not for the 
sake of these, therefore, that he is desirous of expending labour 
on critical study. He wishes to acquire the power of study- 
ing the more difficult passages, and of judging for himself. But 
these are the very passages which, of all, require the most mi- 
nute, accurate, and thorough knowledge of the grammar and 
lexicon. Without such knowledge he must utterly despair of 
doing any thing to the purpose for himself. All he can do, is 
to submit himself to the guidance of others; and even then he 
isin a bad plight, for he cannot tell whether they go right or 
wrong. He is incompetent even to judge of the reasons which 
they produce in favour of their opinion. They may be valid ; 
or they may be otherwise ; and for himself, he can only guess 
that they are the one or the other. 

How then is it possible for a man to become a critic and an 
interpreter, without an accurate study of his grammar and lexi- 
con’ The idea is visionary ; it can never for a moment be en- 
tertained by a sober and judicious mind, which has the whole 
subject placed before it. 

ut the repulsive part of my task remains behind. And this 
is, to make some remarks on the method in which the Greek 
language is too generally studied in our country ; and to remon- 
strate as loudly as my feeble voice will enable me to do, against 
such a method of study. 

If in doing this, I must be regarded as setting up myself for a 
captious censor upon many or most of those who, like myself, 
are engaged in the employment of teaching, my task will be tru- 
ly repulsive. I certainly am not conscious of any feeling that 
ought to expose me to such an accusation ; I have no such in- 
tention. For the presidents, professors, and tutors in our col- 
leges, and the enlightened instructors in our higher schools, I 
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feel the most unfeigned respect and cordial affection. I bid 
them God speed, in the arduous and important labours and du- 
ties in which they are engaged ; and I do fully believe that these 
labours are of the highest importance to our community, both 
civil and religious. I am fully aware, also, of the many em- 
barrassments which are in the way of their effecting all, in re- 
spect to a thorough education, which they are desirous of effect- 
ing. Our primary schools are, in a multitude of cases, very im- 
perfectly regulated. Undisciplined teachers are often employ- 
ed. Students are burried through every thing. Shortness of 
time and smallness of expense are, at present, generally made es- 
sential ingredients in the plan of preparatory education. Young 
men are urged on over a large field, with rapid step, and with- 
out delaying long enough to survey even the dimensions of it, 
much less to take an accurate drawing of its topography, and to 
make a thorough examination of its productions. ‘The grand 
desideratum is, to pass over the utmost possible ground in the 
least possible time. In what way one travels, it matters little or 
nothing. Be it in a close carriage with a bandage over his 
eyes, it is all well, if he has only travelled. Thus he is pushed 
through the academy, and pushed into college, when in fact he 
might be taken up upon his elementary books, and found to be 
halting at nearly every step. But this must be overlooked ; he 
has made rapid advances in a small time ; he bids fair to com- 
mend the scheme of economy in time and money ; and at any 
rate he will add to the general summary on the catalogue of 
college numbers, and help to support the expenses of the insti- 
tution. 

The temptation to college officers in such cases, (and these 
cases are becoming numerous,) is very great. ‘The embarrass- 
ment is truly perplexing. I cannot find it in my heart to blame 
them, because they are disposed to yield to it. And yet this 
very yielding is fraught, as | expect to shew in the sequel, with 
consequences most serious and injurious to the student himself 
and to the church of Christ. 

We have accompanied the student through his academic 
course; I do not mean all students, for I rejoice to say, that 
there are schools which do not admit such hurried preparation, 
and will not give way to it, let their popularity become whatever 
it may. I regret, however, that 1 am obliged to add the ex- 
pression of my fears, that my description as yet applies to the 
great majority. 
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But what becomes of our young Grecian, now having taken 
up his abode within the walls of a college? Is the course which 
he has been pursuing, here arrested; and does he find himself 
proceeding in a different direction, or at least in a different man- 
ner? I say nothing of other studies, for this is not my present 
business; I confine myself purposely to the Greek. And in 
regard to this, I have testimony which does not permit me to 
doubt, that in a great majority of cases, the old mode of travel- 
ling is still continued. 

It is assuming nothing to myself to say, that few persons in the 
community have the same opportunity to judge of college pro- 
gress in Greek as myself. For this I am indebted to my place 
and occupation, not to any special ability or endowments of my 
own. For more than twenty years, I have been employed in 
teaching New Testament Greek to young men, who belong to 
all the colleges in New England, and to a considerable number 
out of it. These are brought together in one class; they pur- 
sue the same studies; they have full opportunity to develope 
their previous acquisitions ; and it is impossible for me as an 
instructor not to observe what these are. 

Shall I tell the plain truth, now, on this subject, and make 
the appeal to the hearts and understandings of all our college 
instructors, guardians, and patrons? I come to it with diffi- 
dence ; | speak with unfeigned reluctance. But I do feel that 
it is my duty to tell the whole truth on this subject; and I as- 
sure my readers that it shall be nothing but the truth. 

To speak plainly then, and without reserve, I must say, that 
there are some of the young men that come here, who, if fully 
and duly examined in the Greek Testament in order to enter, 
must inevitably be rejected. All this, too, when they come with 
a diploma in their hand. There are not a few who come here, 
that could not decline a verb, or noun, or adjective, in the Greek 
language, with any tolerable degree of certainty that they were 
in the right throughout. And this is true not only of all the 
contracted and more difficult forms, but even of 7 wovca and 
7 ghia, which belong to the first rudiments of the first declen- 
sion. Every year I am obliged to put my pupils on the first 
elements of Greek grammar, before I can advance them to the 
study of the New Testament. It is impossible for me to proceed 
a step in my proper business, without so doing. All of them, 
indeed, do not equally need this discipline. A few might dis- 
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pense with it. But as a class, the necessity of their going 
through with this exercise, is past all question. 

Of course there is a great loss of time to the student, as to 
the appropriate business of our Seminary. I regret this deep- 
ly ; but I cannot help it. One cannot advance to higher acqui- 
sitions, before he understands elementary principles ; and if he 
has not learned these, then he must learn them. 

The gentlemen connected with colleges and academies, may 
be assured that this is no exaggeration. It is a plain and sim- 
ple statement of the truth. And now, what can be done to re- 
medy such a state of things ? 

That it calls aloud for remedy, will not, I trust, be doubted 
by considerate men. But where shall reform begin? The 
young men, for the most part, 1 cannot find it in my heart to 
blame. ‘They have been trained to negligent and superficial 
study ; I do not say purposely, but that the fact is so. Conse- 
quently they have only an imaginary conception of the value 
and importance of any other method of study. They have been 
led by the discipline which they have received, to mistake su- 
perficial for solid study. Shall I tell the whole? I have often 
asked those, who were remarkably deficient in Greek, and who 
could not parse or decline a single difficult word, with any as- 
surance of being in the right: How came you to pass over 
your Greek studies in this way? Have you never been trained 
to grammatical analysis? And the answer has as often been : 
‘*T never parsed three words, while | was a member of college.” 
Pray what did you do then? was the further inquiry which I 
urged ; and to this the answer has been: “I translated or con- 
strued ; and this was all.” And was itso with others? “It 
was.” How much Greek then have you learned while in col- 
lege? “None at all; I have gone backwards ; I do not under- 
stand it half as well, as when I was in the academy.” 

Scores of times have I asked such questions and received 
such answers; and many scores more, I doubt not, I should 
have received the like answers, if I had put the same questions. 

With the exception, now, of a few young men who were not 
disposed to be diligent in college and who therefore are to be 
blamed, how can we blame the others whose character and un- 
derstanding forbid the supposition that they were indolent, or un- 
able to become good Greek scholars? ‘They relied on their in- 
structors for guidance; they submitted themselves wholly to 
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their direction. What they demanded, the student performed. 
Where then must we at last come, in seeking for the cause of 
such a grievous state of things, as that which I have disclosed 
above ? 

I must beg the instructors and guardians of colleges to hear 
me still further. What is the end and use of a college educa- 
tion? They will all unite in answering; ‘It is to prepare men 
for the learned professions.’ In saying this, they do not mean 
to say that it can be subservient to no other important uses ; but 
merely, that this is the special design of such a course of disci- 
pline. I accord perfectly with the views which this answer ex- 
presses ; and must now beg leave to subjoin a few inquiries. 

Can that be a preparation for any of the learned professions, 
the first elements even of which are not well studied, or at least 
are not correctly understood? What preparation, for example, 
is it for the exegetical study of the New Testament, when the 
student has hurried over his Greek in such a way, that you may 
perplex him by calling on him to decline a noun of the first de- 
clension, and utterly confound him by imposing the task of go- 
ing through with a contracted verb or noun? I know of no real 
good to be achieved in this way. For myself, 1 would rather 
receive a young man who had never looked at the Greek alpha- 
bet, as a promising candidate for the study of exegesis, than to 
deal with one who had been trained up in the way above de- 
scribed. 

The officers of a regular army always complain, that the mi- 
litia are mach more unpromising subjects of thorough and tacti- 
cal discipline, than raw recruits who have never handled a mus- 
ket. The difficulty is, that the former have two things to do, 
viz. to un-learn bad habits, and to learn good ones; while the 
latter have simply to learn what is taught. And so it is in Greek 
study. A negligent, careless, incompetent, half-way method of 
study, spoils the habits of the student, and unfits him for accu- 
rate and radical investigation. He is then to be un-made, before 
he can be made. If any one should doubt the correctness of all 
this, L could almost wish him doomed to make the experiment ; 
for then he would never doubt again. 

Why now, I may respectfully ask—and parents may ask, who 
wish well to their children, and the church may ask—Why should 
young men be thus “ prepared for the learned professions ?” 
Some instructor in the colleges may perhaps reply, and say: 
* We have so many other things to study, that it is impossible to 
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make thorough work with them-all.’? Be it so. Then I would 
ask: If the multitude of studies causes the progress of the stu- 
dent to be superficial in all, then why not diminish the number ? 
When will it be known and believed, that education is not load- 
ing the mind with facts and with the opinions of others, but training 
it to exercise its own native strength, and disciplining it by habits 
of accuracy and radical investigation? Non refert multum, sed 
multa ; which I might paraphrase thus: The quantity of ground 
gone over is nothing, the number of things really learned is all. 
Habits of accuracy and thoroughness, are ‘tools to work with, 
and skill to apply them.’ A man of mere fact-knowledge and 
reading, hasty inaccurate reading, is a simple reservoir, which 
the rains may indeed occasionally fill, but whose waters easily 
become putrid, and are always exposed to fail. A man trained 
to think, accurately to investigate, radically to study every book 
that he reads which is worth reading, is a living fountain, send- 
ing forth a refreshing and an inexhaustible stream of living wa- 
ters. 

Competition in the lists of college study is becoming a great 
mischief in our country. A leading college sends forth its list of 
studies. Another one, which requires a half or whole year’s 
study less by way of preparation, sends forth an equivalent list, 
in order to prevent students from passing by it. ‘The number of 
things to be studied, one may easily see, is the grand point of 
attainment ; the manner in which they must be studied, in real- 
ity lies quite in the back ground. 

Is not this now the honest truth? And yet I will believe, that 
there is an ear to hear reasonable remonstrances against such a 
method of proceeding. It never can be a matter of importance 
in the preparatory education of a young man, that he goes over 
a wide field as to variety of objects. T'o fit him for traversing 
any field where he may please to direct his future course, or 
where he is called to do it, is EpucaTion. To teach him, from 
the very outset, to go SURELY, THOROUGHLY, FUNDAMENTALLY,— 
this is EDUCATION ; and, I may safely add, this is more impor- 
tant than all the rest of it united together. Instructors cannot 
think for pupils. ‘They cannot make them learned, by reading 
lectures to them. ‘The student must make himself. But in- 
structors can shew their pupils what accurate study means and 
is; they can point out the way, and set the example, and make 
the demand, and furnish the excitement. And this is three quar- 
ters of all their proper task. 
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And what of all this is done, when a class is occupied some 
thirty or forty minutes in ¢ranslating Greek or Latin, without a sin- 
gle comment on beauty, deformity, idiom, grammar, geography, 
biography, history, mythology, or any thing else? Better, | would 
say, never to enter the lecture-room, than for a student to enter, 
and proceed in such a course as this. I would rather that he 
should never have proceeded beyond Viri Romae with the Ec- 
logues of Virgil and Jacobs’ Greek Chrestomathy, if he could 
be disciplined to the purpose here, than to have all his acquisi- 
tions, twice told, in Latin and Greek, when he has been over his 
authors in this construing way. 

The colleges, we have seen, are designed to prepare young 
men for the learned professions. The colleges, too, it is said, 
cannot study Greek more, nor more thoroughly, because they 
have other things which they must teach. But are all of these 
other things equally important to the young men going into learn- 
ed professions? For example ; a large class of young men in 
our colleges, are preparing for the ministry. What is the best 
preparation for this, the higher mathematics, or Greek ; the cal- 
culation of eclipses, or the grammatical analysis of this language ? 
And so of not a few things which our colleges profess to teach. 
I do not speak lightly of higher mathematics, or of any other 
study. ‘There is none which may not be useful, when properly 
pursued, in training the mind. But it will not be contended, 
that all studies which are useful, must be pursued in college. 
There must then be selection, choice. And in making a se- 
lection, why not confine it to those which are the most extensive- 
ly useful ? At all events, why select any more than can be rad- 
ically studied ? 

But some one may say: ‘Do you then expect, that the stu- 
dent is to become a critic in Greek, while in college? Is this 
language to be so prominently the object of attention?’ I an- 
swer, No. I do not expect college students to be profound 
Greek critics. This is not the work of four years, but of twen- 
ty or more. But it is reasonable to expect, that what of Greek 
they do study, should be studied accurately and thoroughly. 
It is reasonable to expect, that the elements, the very first ele- 
ments of this study, should be acquired and accurately acquir- 
ed, during a collegiate course. It is reasonable that students 
should not be subjected to a disappointment of their hopes, when 
they come to the exegetical study of the New Testament, in 
finding that they are not prepared to enter upon the very rudi- 
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ments of this study. It is a serious evil to the young men and 
to the church, to train them up in this way, and to disappoint 
their expectations of future progress in studies appropriate to the 
sacred office. It is indeed a serious matter to the church, to 
train up any of its servants to half-way measures and superficial 
study and inaccurate methods of thinking and reading. It is a 
matter which deserves more serious consideration, than it has 
yet received in our country. 

For myself, if I may be permitted to say it, ] would say : My 
heart has often ached for not a few of the excellent young men 
assembled in my lecture-room. ‘They come here after going 
through the academy and through college ; and with a diploma 
in their hand, and some of them also having even been adorned 
with other college laurels, they expect to find no difficulty in 
entering directly upon the course of study here, and reaping all 
the advantages from exegetical lectures which these lectures can 
be adapted to bestow. Alas, for their egregious disappoint- 
ment! They are called on to decline 7 wovoa ; which they do 
with a faltering tongue. They are not certain whether the gen- 
itive is wovons or “ovoas, much less can they give the reason 
why it is the former rather than the latter. When put to de- 
cline contracted and peculiar forms, they are at an absolute 
stand, and they can proceed with scarcely any more certainty 
that they are in the right, than if they were put to declining San- 
scrit. What now can be done? I am obliged to say: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I regret that you find yourselves in such circumstances. 
It is not my business to inquire how this has been brought about, 
whether by your own fault, or by that of your instructors, or by 
both unitedly. Be this as it may, you cannot translate and com- 
ment on New Testament Greek, while you are unable to dis- 
tinguish the elementary forms of its declensions. I am truly 
sorry for your disappointment ; and I also regret, that you are 
obliged as it were to lose your time, for the present, in merely 
elementary and preparatory studies. But what can be done? 
Advance you cannot, without a knowledge of the elements. It 
is utterly impossible. ‘There is no way left but to begin de no- 
vo ; to study your grammar as you would at the outset ; and in 
this manner to make what little progress you can.’ 

The instructors of colleges and academies, the ministers of 
the church who think that exegetical study is important, and all 
well informed Christians too, may judge what disappointed hopes 
must exist under such circumstances, and what an aspect of 
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gloom it casts over the lecture-room, when bright and vigorous 
and ardent young men, who come to our seminary in the full 
tide of expectation that they are to acquire some tolerable 
knowledge of the original Scriptures, find themselves most un- 
expectedly thrust back upon the very elements of academical 
study, and that the utmost which they have the prospect of do- 
ing, is to make some progress in the mere rudiments of critical 
study. My heart has been ready to burst, while I have been 
compelled to be the instrument of thus disappointing their hopes, 
and of making them to feel, that, after all, very little to the pur- 
pose could here be effected by them, because they must do over 
again what had been so imperfectly done in the very outset of 
their academical course. 

I can hardly refrain from weeping, while 1 make this state- 
ment. Others may smile at this and call it a weakness, if they 
please ; or they may attribute it to disappointed professional ar- 
dour and hopes. Possibly both of these causes may have an 
influence upon my feelings. Yet [ am not conscious of it. I 
aver, that the blasted hopes and disappointed expectations of 
some thirty, forty, fifty or more young men, at this Seminary, ev- 
ery year—young men who are the rising hope and glory of the 
New England churches—is enough in itself to call forth deeper 
sympathies than I have felt ; and that insensibility towards such a 
matter, would argue a criminal indifference to the interests of 
humanity, of literature, and of religion. But when there is ad- 
ded to the list of our own seminary, that of all the like institu- 
tions in our country, which must experience the like disappoint- 
ments, the case puts on a serious aspect indeed. 

Let us follow the young Grecian still farther in his course. 
We have traced his history at the academy, and at college; but 
what is his course in the theological seminary ? 

Here he has one year to be mostly employed in philological 
study, i. e. about forty weeks; for this is the most at which we 
can put the estimate of actual study. And what has he to do 
in forty weeks? He has to learn Hebrew and Greek, ab initiis 
for the most part ; he must study hermeneutics ; he has sacred 
literature, geography, antiquities, history,—all this and much 
more, which should be learned, and must be so, before he can 
have made any solid advances as a critic. Is this now within 
the bounds of possibility? I appeal to the common sense of all 
men. Even the unlettered can judge of sucha case. The cal- 
culation of any effectual advances must be visionary. They are 
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so. For the time, the young men mostly pursue their studies 
with industry and interest ; and at the end of the year, if they 
have been diligent, they come just to the position where they 
see that they have a boundless field before them, into which 
they have not yet fairly made an entrance. The order of the 
seminary then requires them to go into other studies ; and these 
are so important, and occupy them so entirely, that critical pur- 
suits are nearly or quite abandoned. At the end of the three 
years’ course here, not a few of them are, in relation to Sacred 
Lihvaiare, very much in the same plight that they were as to 
Greek, when they left the colleges. How is it possible that it 
should be otherwise? Some of them have sold their dictiona- 
ries, grammars, Hebrew Bibles even ; and why not? It is bet- 
ter that the books should go into the hands of those who will use 
them, than to remain in the hands of those who do not. And 
thus they have bid adieu to exegetical study ; for the labours of 
candidates for the ministry, and of settled ministers, forbid the 
idea of pursuing studies which are very imperfectly understood, 
and which, if pursued, must cost much and severe labour. 

Iam not portraying scenes of fancy, but describing facts, 
realities, sober, painful realities. ‘They must remain realities 
just so long as the present state of Greek education exists; not 
to speak of the exceedingly limited knowledge of the Hebrew, 
which is given in the colleges. 

But I ask again, why should young men, and why should the 
community, be deluded on this great subject? The halls of our 
theological seminaries are thronged with young men, anxious to 
study the Bible, ardently desirous of being able to read and un- 
derstand the original Scriptures. Alas, they know not the em- 
barrassments that lie in their way. They are not prepared for 
this study ; and they cannot profit by it, until they are prepared. 
They may indeed get the name of having studied the Hebrew 
and Greek Testaments ; but how much more than the name can 
they in reality obtain? Their hopes are disappointed ; their 
time, if not absolutely lost, is in a measure lost ; and the church 
is very little profited by their having engaged in exegétical stu- 
dies. 

I am rejoiced, indeed, to be able to say, that there are, and 
always have been, some exceptions to these remarks. There 
are some young men of superior talents and resolution, and of 
higher qualifications, who attain to such a point of sacred philo- 
logical study as to acquire a taste for it, and an enthusiasm 
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which bids fair to urge them on through life. But these are not 
as pumerous as most persons would suppose ; indeed they are 
not numerous enough to detract much from the force of the re- 
marks that have been made above. 

I repeat it, the fault is not generally in the young men, but in 
the nature of the arrangements in our great plans of education 
from the outset; or at least, in the execution of these plans. 
And when I consider the subject in this point of view, | am some- 
times led almost to despair of seeing better days, during the 
short remainder of my official duties. The shortest and cheapest 
way possesses attractions for our community, which all the argu- 
ments or remonstrances of myself or other teachers, will, I fear, 
be unable to persuade them to resist. And yet, why should 
men continue to be deluded? Why should they anxiously pur- 
sue a name, without a thing 2? No subject can be made plainer 
than this; no truths can be more palpable, to me at least, than 
those which I have stated above. 

‘But what would you have then? Are all our young minis- 
ters to be made biblical critics? And are we to have a minis- 
try consisting of commentators and grammarians, rather than of 
warm hearted preachers and plain teachers ?” 

I answer, No. I have said before, that [ do not deem it the 
duty of the church, to educate all her servants in a philological 
way, as things now are. But when the question is once settled, 
that some of the youth who aspire to the sacred office, are to be 
educated in this way, I would that such should be truly so edu- 
cated, and not in name and pretence merely. I aver, that for 
the most part, it is now only in name and pretence; will any 
one venture to contradict me? If he do, he must shew that he 
has better opportunities to judge of this fact than I have had ; 
and that different young men have come under his examination, 
from those which have come under mine. 

I do not think, as I have said, that all young men should aim 
to be philologists. But I do believe that a goodly number 
should, if possible, learn to read and judge of the word of God 
for themselves ; to read and understand it in the original. I do 
believe, that the statute book, which it is the business of men’s 
lives to explain and inculcate, should be understood, where it 
can be, in an intelligent exegetical way. Grammars and lexi- 
cons are not, indeed, to be brought into the pulpit. A preacher 
who should there detail the process of either, would prove him- 
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unutterable disgust, in the view of the truly intelligent interpre- 
ter. But the results which have flowed from the diligent and 
proper use of the grammar and lexicon, | should wish always to 
see exhibited in the pulpit. I mean, that I should be glad al- 
ways to see evidence, that a man who preaches, has thoroughly 
examined the meaning of his text, before he builds his sermon 
upon it. Whether he writes commentaries or grammars, is 
quite a subordinate question as tothe business of preaching. In 
general, I should hope this would not be the case. 

And now, what is the sum of all? It is, that present arrange- 
ments for exegetical study are utterly incompetent to answer 
this purpose, in any degree that is important enough to compen- 
sate for the loss of time to many who embark in it. “ Drink 
deep, or taste not,” is no more true as applied by a master poet 
to his own art, than it is when applied to sacred philology. If 
one goes not far enough to be able to judge for himself, and to 
discern the correctness or incorrectness of the labours of others, 
all that is substantial is lost. ‘Time and money and patience 
have all been bestowed in vain. 

Why cannot this be believed? Why must it not be? In an 
art or trade, all men do judge thus. A bungler at his business 
deceives only the unwary, and obtains business only from those 
who are not acquainted with him, and have unwarily credited 
his professions. ‘This is all well. It quickens men to diligence 
and pains-taking and skill. And then, moreover, a man, in the 
business of the world, must have “ served a regular apprentice- 
ship,” in order to have a good standing in the eyes of the dis- 
cerning part of the community ; in other words, they judge that 
time and regular and thorough discipline are necessary to form 
a man to habits of skill and accuracy. Why then should they 
desert the high road of common sense, when they come to judge 
of exegetical study? Is a man to turn interpreter in a trice, 
without study and without discipline ? You may as well demand 
of him to speak Chinese ex tempore. 

Is it not time, then, for all who love the church and the min- 
istry ; for all who are instructors in our seminaries of a prepara- 
tory nature, or guardians and patrons of them; to open their 
eyes upon this subject, and to view it in its true light? Why 
should young men be misled and deluded? Why should not 
exegetical study commence in the academy, and be carried on, 
more or less, through the whole college course? Why should 
not Greek either be given up altogether, or else pursued so as 
to answer some real purposes of utility ? 
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These are plain questions ; but they are directly to my pur- 
pose; and the answer to them is exceedingly plain. In the 
name of all that is sacred, then, and dear to the church, I appeal 
to the instructors and guardians of literary institutions, and in- 
vite their attention to this subject. If Greek be of no use, then 
let it be abandoned ; if it is of importance to the young candi- 
date, then /et it be studied so as not to disappoint his hopes, and 
blast his future prospects. Better would it be to omit it alto- 
gether, than to pursue it in the usual way. What is worth do- 
ing at all, is worth doing well. 1 know of no maxim in the dis- 
cipline of a student, more important than this. If then there are 
other college studies more important to a future minister of the 
gospel than that of the Greek, let them take the place of Greek. 
If this cannot be shown, (and I venture to say before the world 
that it cannot,) then let Greek be studied in reality, not in name 
and pretence only. Let instructors be employed, who can 
themselves not only decline a contract noun and verb, but who 
will both discover and correct the errors of the student. Let 
exegetical scholars be employed, classical interpreters, who will in- 
spire taste and enthusiasm for the study of this most noble and sa- 
cred of all languages. ‘Then we may begin to hope, that the 
student will make some real progress in sacred exegesis, and 
become, what he professes to be, a preacher acquainted with the 
original Scriptures. 

The present embarrassments, however, that lie in the way of 
doing this effectually, I well know. Nay, I apprehend that they 
are more numerous and important than is generally believed. 
What some of the most important of them are, and how they 
may in due time be removed, are questions fraught with interest 
to the cause of learning and religion. But the discussion of 
them would lead me too far beyond the proper limits of the pre- 
sent communication. Possibly I may resume the consideration 
of them at some future opportunity. 

In the mean time, it is a duty for me to add, at the close of 
this communication, that all of our colleges are not alike impli- 
cated in the above remarks. With the most lively satisfaction 
I am able to say, that there are some, which are urging the stu- 
dy of the languages in a way that promises important results in 
the sequel. ‘They are increasing their demands in respect to 
preparatory classical studies; and they are rendering the col- 
legiate study of the Greek and Latin, more solid and more ex- 
tensive. A thousand blessings on the men, whoever and where- 
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ever they are, that have illumination and courage enough to op- 
pose themselves to the popular current of our times in regard to 
these matters, and to do that which in the end will be of some 
real use to students! Let them persevere until they have reach- 
ed the proper point, and they may be assured of overflowing 
halls and lecture-rooms. Young men in general have sense 
enough, when left to their own choice, to go where they will 
find the most thorough discipline and instruction. It should be 
so; and | cannot doubt that it will be. The time will come, 
when the dismissing of a young man from a college, with a di- 
ploma in his hand, who cannot go through with the first declen- 
sion in Greek, will become a beacon to other young men who 
have just commenced their course of study, admonishing them 
to bend their way to a college that makes higher demands. I 
may not live to see that day ; but whoever does, and loves the 
church, and loves the Bible, and believes a knowledge of its 
original languages to be highly important, let him hail its morn- 
ing light, as belonging to the most auspicious that ever dawned 
upon his country ! 


Aat. IV. Interpretation or Isaran, cnap. LIL. 12.—LIII. 


From Hengstenberg's ‘“‘ Christologie des Alten Testaments.” Translated by James F. War- 
ner, of the Theological Seminary, Andover. 


Previminary Remarks. 


The work from which the following article is taken, is com- 
paratively little known in this country ; except as some speci- 
mens of it have been laid before the public in the two preceding 
numbers of this Journal, and in another periodical. work of a 
similar character. As yet only the first volume of the ‘ Chris- 
tologie’ has been published, which issued from the press in 1829. 
The object of the work is, to exhibit the results of a calm and 
very extensive and complete investigation of those prophecies of 
the Old Testament, which have reference to a future Messiah ; 
or in other words, to point out how far the events and doctrines 
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recorded in the New Testament in relation to the Messiah and 
his kingdom, are the fulfilment and results of predictions and 
principles revealed in the Old Testament. A work of this kind 
had never before been attempted, at least to such an extent. 
Gulich, Hulsius, and Giirtler, had indeed laid the ground-work, 
in the end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries; and more recently Kocher, Anton, Kuinoel, and 
Jahn, (the two latter in separate works,) had turned their atten- 
tion to the subject; but all these labours were comparatively 
unimportant. But the time had now come in Germany, when 
the need of such a work began to be very extensively felt. The 
system of rationalism, while it professed to receive the Christ 
of the New Testament as a teacher of righteousness and sub- 
lime morality, ever strove to strip him of his divine honours 
as Messiah, and banish him from the Old Testament; and 
as yet no systematic and scientific effort had been made to coun- 
teract these endeavours. But the spirit of reaction which has 
been awakened in that country in recent years, and which leads 
very many to perceive the cold and unsatisfying nature of 
such speculations, soon caused the attention of pious theologians 
to be turned to this subject, and made them aware of the need 
of giving to it a thorough examination. It is within the Editor’s 
knowledge, that Professor Tholuck long entertained the purpose 
of composing such a work, and that, during his visit to England 
in 1825, he made many collections and extracts from oriental 
and rabbinic manuscripts, existing in the public libraries of that 
country, with particular reference to this object. Other impor- 
tant duties, however, hindered him from undertaking the work ; 
and it therefore passed into the hands of Prof. Hengstenberg, 
who may be regarded as in some respects still better qualified 
for this department of labour. It was undertaken by him with 
the entire concurrence and approbation of Prof. Tholuck, if not 
at his suggestion ; and the manuscript collections and extracts 
above mentioned, were at once placed by the latter at the dis- 
posal of Prof. Hengstenberg. 

The book has produced quite a sensation in the theological 
world in Germany ; because it often runs counter to the current 
which has so long prevailed ; and because the unquestionable 
talent and profound learning with which it is written, present 
formidable obstacles in the way of those, who have been accus- 
tomed to put down every thing of a similar nature by dogmati- 
cal assertion or scornful ridicule. It was vehemently attacked 
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in the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung of Halle, in an article writ- 
ten by the elder Prof. Fritzsche from materials furnished by 
Gesenius ; but the remark made by candid inquirers was, that 
they were disappointed in finding that the work could be assail- 
ed with no stronger arguments. De Wette also has taken occa- 
sion, (in the preface to his Commentary on the Psalms, 1829,) 
to express his most thorough dissent from Hengstenberg ; though 
he styles him at the same time ein kenntnissreicher junger 
Gelehrte, a young scholar of great learning. 

In the mean time, Prof. Hengstenberg, although deeply (and 
sometimes perhaps injudiciously) involved in the theological po- 
lemics of the day, has busily prosecuted his great work ; of which 
the second volume is announced as about to appear during the pre- 
sent year, 1832. This volume of course must comprehend the 
prophecies of Daniel ; and as that book has of late years been 
the subject of much discussion, and has been very generally set 
down as a spurious production of the age of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, it became absolutely necessary to discuss fully the ques- 
tion of its genuineness and authority. This discussion the au- 
thor has recently given to the public in a separate work, under 
the title die Authentie des Daniel, etc. Berlin, 1831. It is 
said by him to be the commencement of an Introduction to the 
Old Testament ; although in its present form, it is in fact noth- 
ing more than an excursus to his Christology. The plan pursu- 
ed in it is precisely similar to that followed in examining the 
genuineness of the latter part of Isaiah; for which essay the 
reader is referred to Vol. I. of this work, p. 700. Prof. Tho- 
luck’s opinion of this work on Daniel may be found on p. 205 
of the preceding number. 

The passage of Isaiah which is the subject of discussion in the 
following article, is doubtless one of the most important prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament, in reference to the character of the 
Messiah. Indeed, his character as a suffering Messiah may be 
said to rest mainly upon this passage, so far as it derives sup- 
port from the prophetic writings ; and in this light too the pas- 
sage is viewed and applied by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, as is admitted by Gesenivs. (Comm. zu Jesa. IL. p. 
160.) The places in the New Testament in which this pas- 
sage is either directly quoted or alluded to, are: (a) Luke 22: 
37 and Mark 15: 28, for Is. 53: 12.—(b) John 12: 38 and 
Rom. 10: 16, for Isa. 53: 1.—(c) 1 Pet. 2: 22—25 for Is. 53: 
4, 5, 6, 9.—(d) Acts 8: 28—35, for Is. 53: 7, seq.—(e) Matt. 8: 
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17 for Is. 53: 4.—For general allusions only, we may refer per- 
haps to Mark 9: 12. Rom. 4: 25. 2Cor. 5: 21. 1 John 3: 5. 
This passage has ever received profound attention, from 
many and able commentators. Prof. Hengstenberg is the latest 
and one of the most learned ; and has enjoyed the benefit of the 
labours of all his predecessors. It is for this reason, in connex- 
ion with others, that in bringing this important passage of Scrip- 
ture under the notice of the readers of this work, the Editor has 
selected the discussion of Prof. Hengstenberg in preference 
to any other. It will be perceived, that he has here also 
prominently interwoven his peculiar views on the nature of pro- 
phecy, which are more fully developed in the article given in 
the preceding number ; and which have been commented upon 
by Prof. Stuart in the first article of the present number. For 
his own opinion of these views, the Editor would refer to the 
Preliminary Remarks prefixed to the article on Prophecy, p.138. 
The translation of this essay has been made by the same 
friend who furnished that of the former; aud its accuracy 
and comparative elegance need no voucher. Epirtor. 


InTERPRETATION OF Isaran LII. 12.—LIII. 


We come now to a passage of Scripture, which in many res- 
pects may be regarded as the most important in all the writings 
of the Old Testament, and which is better adapted than any 
other to lead us to a right understanding of the whole. The 
partial obscurity which usually accompanies the representations 
of the prophets, seems here to have entirely vanished. The 
highest operation of the divine Spirit, is united with the most en- 
tire suppression of the propbet’s own agency. Thus, like a pure 
mirror, he has imparted to us the sublime truths which he re- 
ceived ; or rather, the Spirit of Christ, operating in him, em- 
ployed him as an instrument to reveal the sufferings which the 
Messiah must undergo after his appearance in the flesh, and the 
glory that should follow. 1 Pet. 1: 11. 

Our plan will be to give, first, a history of the various inter- 
pretations of this passage ; then, our own exposition; and final- 
ly, the arguments for and against the Messianic* interpretation. 





_ * I have ventured to adopt the adjective Messianic, on account of 

its very great convenience ; just as we speak of the Abrahamic co- 

venant, etc. Eprror. 
Vor. II. No. 6. 40 
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PART I. 


Historica InrRopvucTION. 


§ 1. Interpretation of the passage by the Jews. 


I. There can be no doubt that the Messianic interpretation of 
the passage was the prevailing one, at least among the better 
part of the Jewish people, in earlier times ; when they adhered 
more rigidly to the traditions of the fathers, when their carnal 
disposition was not so entirely predominant, and their controversy 
with the Christians had not yet rendered them so very partial 
in their exegesis. ‘This is conceded even by those later Jewish 
interpreters who pervert the passage; as Abenezra, Jarchi, 
Abarbanel, and Moses Nachmanides. Gesenius also says: 
“Without doubt the later Jews abandoned this interpretation 
from polemic views in reference to the Christians.” 

We will here bring together the principal passages of the Jew- 
ish writings now extant, in which this exposition is found. The 
whole translation of the Chaldee paraphrast, Jonathan, keeps in 
view the Messiah ; although, as we shall hereafter see, he ad- 
mits of many perversions. He paraphrases the very first sen- 
tence: “ Behold my servant, the Messiah, shall prosper.”* In 
the Medrasch Tanchuma,f are found the following remarks 
upon the words "732 >°2%2 mz: “ This is the king Messiah, 
who is high and elev ated and very exalted ; more exalted than 
Abraham, elevated above Moses, higher than the ministering an- 
gels.” ‘This passage is remarkable also, inasmuch as it contains 
the doctrine of the Messiah’s exaltation above all created beings, 
even above the angels themselves, and consequently the doc- 
trine of his divinity, which has been disputed by the Jater Jews. 
There is a still more remarkable passage quoted from the very 
ancient book, Pesikta:{ “When God created his world, he 
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extended his hand under the throne of his glory and brought 
forth the soul of the Messiah. He then said to him, Wilt thou 
heal my sons and redeem them after six thousand years? He 
answered, I will. God said to him, Wilt thou then suffer pun- 
ishment in order to blot out their sins, as it is written, but he 
bore our diseases (c. 53: 4)? He said to him, I will suffer it 
joyfully.” The idea of the vicarious sufferings of the Messiah, 
which is rejected by the later Jews, is contained in this passage 
as well as in several others that follow, and is derived from Is. 
c.53. In like manner, Rabbi Moses Haddarshan says on Gen. 
1:3,* “Jehovah said: Messiah, my holy one, those who are 
hidden with thee will be of that kind, that their sins will bring a 
heavy yoke upon thee. ‘The Messiah answered: Lord of the 
world, I freely take upon myself these plagues and sorrows. 
Immediately therefore the Messiah, out of love, took upon him- 
self all afflictions and sufferings, as it is written in Is. c. 53, 
he was abused and oppressed.”+ In the Talmudf it is said of 
the Messiah: “He sits before the gates of the city of Rome 
among the sick and the leprous ;” the literal acceptation of verse 
3. ‘To the question, what the Messiah is called, it is replied, he 
is named xa “the leper;” and for proof, reference is 
made to verse 4, according to the false interpretation of the word 
3732 by leprosus, which is found also even in Jerome.—In the 
book Rabboth,§ the 5th verse is quoted and referred to the 
sufferings of the Messiah.—In the Medrasch Tillim|| it is said : 
“The things relating to the Messiah and mysteries concerning him, 
are announced in the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. 





*In Latin in Galatinus de arcanis Cath. ver. p. 329; in the 
original in Raymund Martini Pug. Fid. fol. 333. Comp. Wolfii Bibl. 
Hebr. I. p. 818. 

+ Comp. another passage in Raym. Mart. fol. 430, where verse 
5 is referred to the Messiah. 


t Gemara, Tract Sanhedrin, cap. 11. 


§ A commentary on the Pentateuch and the five Megilloth, which 
is very ancient so far as respects its fundamental parts, al- 
though it has received numerous interpolations by later hands. Ac- 
cording to the assertion of the Jews it was written about the year 
of Christ 300. Comp. Wolf |. c. II. p. 1423 sq.—The reference 
above is to pag. 46, ed. Cracov. on Ruth 2: 14. 


|| An allegorical commentary on the Psalms, printed at Venice, 
1546. See on Ps. 2: 7. fol. 4. 
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In the Prophets, e. g. in the passage Is. 52: 13, and 42:1. In 
the Hagiographa, Ps. 110, and Dan. 7: 13.”—In the book 
Chasidim,* the following relation is found: “There was a de- 
vout man among the Jews, who in summer made his bed among 
the fleas, and in winter put his feet into cold water, in the freezing 
of which his feet were also frozen. When he was asked why 
he did this, he replied, that he also must do some penance, since 
the Messiah bears the sins of Israel.” + 

Among the later interpreters, Rabbi Alshech assents to the 
more ancient exposition.[ He says: “Our old Rabbins, ac- 
cording to the testimony of tradition, have ever unanimously ad- 
mitted, that the language here refers to the king Messiah. Fol- 
lowing them therefore we also conclude, that David, i.e. the 
Messiah, must be regarded as the subject of this prophecy, 
which is indeed evident.” We shall, however, see hereafier, 
that he followed the correct interpretation only in the first three 
verses, and then abandoned it.—The cabbalistic book Sobar 
contains some passages, which are worthy of special remark. 
The age of this book is indeed quite uncertain, but it cannot be 
proved to have been composed under christian influence. We 
quote here only a few of the principal passages.4 “ When the 
suffering of Israel in their captivity was told to the Messiab, and 
they themselves were declared to be the cause of it, inasmuch 
as they had not cared for the knowledge of their Lord, he wept 






* A collection of moral tales printed at Venice and at Basel, 
1581. Page 60. 
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aloud over their sins. Wherefore it is said in the Scriptures, 
(Is. 53: 5,) He was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities.—In the garden of Eden there is an 
apartment, which is called the sick-chamber. ‘The Messiah 
went into this, and called all the diseases, all the pains, and all 
the chastisements of Israel, that they should come upon him, 
and they all came upon him. And if he had not taken them 
away from Israel and laid them upon himself, no man could 
have borne the chastisements which must have fallen upon Israel 
on account of the law ; as it is said : He took upon himself our 
diseases etc.” In another. place it is said:* “When God 
wishes to provide a remedy for the world, he smites one holy 
man among them, and for his sake grants relief and cure to the 
whole world. Where do we find this confirmed in the Scrip- 
tures? In Is. 53: 5, where it is said, He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities.” 

Enough has been said to show, that the more ancient Jews, 
in conformity with tradition, referred the passage to the Messiah, 
and indeed, as appears from most of the passages quoted, to a 
suffering Messiah. But it would really be a remarkable pheno- 
menon, had this interpretation continued to be the prevailing one 
among the Jews. The cross of Christ is, according to the ex- 
pression of the apostle, “to the Jews an offence and to the 
heathen foolishness.” The idea of a suffering and atoning 
Messiah was repugnant to the carnally minded Jews; because 
they did not possess that which alone could render it acceptable, 
viz. the consciousness of sin and of the need of redemption ; 
and because, not knowing the holiness of God nor consequently 
the meaning of the law, they supposed that they could be justi- 
fied before God, through their own strength, by the works of the 
law. They wished only for an external deliverance from suf- 
fering and from their oppressors, not for an internal one from sin. 
Hence they confined themselves entirely to those passages of the 
Old Testament, which, interpreted in accordance with their carnal 
disposition, announced the Messiah in glory. There were also 
other causes, which must have rendered the application of the 
passage to the suffering Messiah, disagreeable to them. As they 
were unable to compare the prediction with its fulfilment; so 
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* Sohar, ed. Amstelod. p. IIT. f.218. ed. Solisbac. III. £88. Som- 
meri Theol. Sohar. p. 89. 
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the deep humiliation of the Messiah here announced, the con- 
tempt cast upon him, his violent death, appeared to them incom- 
patible with those passages in which nothing of the kind is men- 
tioned, but only a glorified Messiah is exhibited. ‘They had too 
little knowledge of the mode of prophetic vision, to understand, 
that the prophecies consist only of individual fragments, which 
must first be arranged together before the complete picture of 
the object can be obtained. ‘They supposed, that as the Messi- 
ah is in many passages presented to us immediately in glory, 
since he exhibited himself thus to the eye of the prophet ; so he 
must also actually appear at once in glory. Finally, they were 
led by their controversies with the Christians to seek for other 
interpretations. So long as they explained the passage of a suf- 
fering Messiah, they could not deny, that there was the most 
striking agreement between these predictions and the history of 
Christ. Now as the Christians, in their controversy withthe Jews, 
make this passage, which is aptly called by Hulsius a carnificina 
Judaeorum, the point from which they always set out and to 
which they always return; and as the Jews saw what an impres- 
sion was made in numerous cases by the arguments of Christians 
grounded on this passage ; nothing was more natural, than that 
they should endeavour to find some means of extricating them- 
selves from this difficulty. ‘This they were able to do the more 
easily, inasmuch as they were wanting generally in a_ sensitive 
regard to truth, and particularly in exegetical tact; so that the 
circumstance that an interpretation was forced and constrained, 
was with them no reason for rejecting it. 

In proof of what has been said, we will here briefly exhibit the 
arguments with which Abarbanel contests the interpretation of 
the passage, as referring to a suffering and atoning divine Re- 
deemer. He endeavours, in the first place, to invalidate the au- 
thority of tradition, (to which the later Jews, in other cases, 
where it coincides with their own inclinations, attach so much 
weight,) by the absurd remark, that the ancient teachers did not 
aim to give a literal, but an allegorical interpretation ; and he at 
the same time affirms, that they referred only the first four ver- 
ses to the Messiah,—an assertion which is shown to be incorrect 
by the passages already cited. After having combated the 
doctrine of original sin, he proceeds : “ Suppose even that there 
is such a thing as original sin, still if God, whose power is infi- 
nite, had been disposed to pardon, was his hand so short that he 
was unable to redeern (Is. 50:2)? so that on this account he was 
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compelled to assume flesh and inflict chastisements on himself? 
—And should I even admit it to be necessary, that an individual 
of the human race should bear this punishment alone in order 
to make satisfaction for all, yet it would at least have been more 
suitable, that one from among ourselves, a wise man or a proph- 
et, should have undergone this punishment, than that God him- 
self should have done it. For suppose even that he had assum- 
ed flesh, still he would not have been like one of us.—It is per- 
fectly impossible and self contradictory, that God should make 
himself corporeal. For God is the first cause, infinite and al- 
mighty. Consequently he cannot assume flesh and subsist as a 
finite being, and undergo the spiritual punishment due to men. 
There is nothing of this kind contained in the Scriptures.—If the 
prediction refers to the Messiah, it must then refer either to 
Ben Joseph or to Ben David. The former will die in the 
beginning of his wars; and, neither that which is said of the ex- 
altation, nor what is said of the humiliation, of the servant of God, 
can happen to him. Much less can the latter be intended.” 
(Here he quotes numerous passages which treat of the Messiah 
in a state of exaltation.) ‘These are the a@ priori arguments, 
with which Abarbanel, and with him every natural man, combats 
the doctrine of the vicarious satisfaction of a divine Redeemer, 
and justifies his rejection of the traditional exposition of the pas- 
sage before us. 

Suill, that it was difficult even for the carnally minded among 
the Jews, to reject this tradition, is apparent from the paraphrase 
of Jonathan. ‘This work holds a middle ground between the 
more ancient mode of interpretation, which the better part re- 
tained at a still later period, and the more modern mode. Jona- 
than* does homage to tradition, so far as to refer the whole pre- 
diction to the Messiah ; but, on the other hand, he endeavours 
to gratify his opposition to the doctrine of a suffering and aton- 
ing Messiah, by explaining all that is said here about the state of 
humiliation, so as to make it apply to a state of glory. This he 
does by means of the most violent perversions and the most ar- 
bitrary insertions. Still, a trace of the correct interpretation oc- 
curs perhaps on the 12th verse, where Jonathan says that the 
Messiah will give his soul unto death ; unless he understands by 
this merely the undaunted courage with which the Messiah will 

*See his paraphrase on the passage, in Lowth’s Commen- 
a as published by Koppe; also Hulsit Theol. Jud. and else- 
where. 
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expose himself to all dangers, in his struggle against the enemies 
of the covenant people. 

This mode of treatment, however, could please only a few. 
It was necessary to go farther, and discover an entirely different 
subject for the prediction. To show how little certainty they 
felt in their views, we have only to notice the example of Abar- 
banel, who goes through at length with two interpretations which 
are entirely diverse ; and then leaves his readers to choose be- 
tween them. Unity and certainty are connected only with the 
truth. Error brings with it discord and fluctuation. This is 
apparent also from the following enumeration of the various ex- 
positions of this passage, which have been current in later times 
among the Jews.* ‘The interpreters may be divided into two 
principal classes. 1. Such as understand by the phrase 332 
mim, servant of the Lord, a collective subject. 2. ‘Those who 
refer the prediction to an individual person. The first class falls 
again into two subdivisions. (a) Such as understand the sub- 
ject to be the whole Jewish people, in opposition to the heath- 
en. (6) Those who take for the subject the pious part of the 
Jewish people, in opposition to the wicked. These different 
views and their defenders, we will now proceed to consider 
more particularly. 

II. The most common opinion among those who reject the 
Messianic interpretation, is, that the Jewish people are the sub- 
ject of the passage. ‘This opinion is found even in quite early 
times,—a fact which cannot appear strange, inasmuch as the 
cause which produced a departure from the Messianic exposi- 
tion, existed also very early. When Origen makes use of this 
passage against some learned Jews, they reply :¢ ‘ These things 
are predicted concerning one whole people, who are in a state 
of dispersion and affliction.” This interpretation is followed by 
R. Salomoh Jarchi, Abenezra, Kimchi, Abarbanel, and Lip- 
mann.{ ‘The main features of this view are as follows. ‘* This 





* The most distinguished of the interpreters who reject the Messi- 
anic exposition of the passage, are found in the Rabbinic Bibles; 
and also, printed in the original together with a translation, in Hul- 


sius l. c. p. 339. 

+ Tavra nexoognrevodat ws negi évog ov Ohov Aaov xal yé- 
vouevou év ty Otaonogg xai nAnyévtog. Origenes c. Cels. ed. 
Spencer, I. p. 42. 

¢ jNx2 od fol. 131. 
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prophecy was intended to describe the suffering of the people in 
their present exile ; the firmness with which they endured it for 
the honour of God, and refused to forsake his law and his wor- 
ship; and the prosperity, the honour and glory, which they 
shall enjoy at the time of their deliverance. Verses 1—10 in- 
troduce the heathen as speaking and making a humble and pen- 
itent confession, that hitherto they have misapprehended the 
people of God, and unjustly despised ihem on account of their 
afflictions ; since it now appears from their elevated and happy 
condition, that these afflictions had not been sent upon them 
from God as a punishment for their sins.’ And though some 
among these interpreters, as Abenezra and Rabbi Lipmann, un- 
derstand by the phrase "47% 33, servant of the Lord, only the 
pious part of the nation, who remained faithful to Jehovah, still 
this does not form another principal division ; for they also place 
mim? 332 in opposition to the heathen ; and not, as the inter- 
preters of the following class, in opposition to the wicked or the 
less pious part of the nation. 

I[l. Others regard the appellation 4m? 533 as a collective 
designation of the pious, and find in the passage the idea of a 
kind of vicarious satisfaction, made by them for the wicked. 
These interpreters come nearer the true exposition, in so far as 
they do not, like the foregoing class, take away the doctrine of 
a vicarious satisfaction, either by a figurative explanation, or, like 
Kimchi, by the absurd remark, that it is an error put into the 
mouth of the heathen. On the other hand, they depart from 
the correct interpretation, in so far as they generalize what be- 
longs to a specific subject, and in accordance with the pride 
of the natural heart, ascribe to mere men that which is appro- 
priate only to the God-man. This view has been expressed with 
the most distinctness, by the glossator on the very frequently print- 
ed book ap>" 7°29 or SN Ww Py, which contains all sorts of stories 
taken from the Talmud. Hesays: “It is reasonable to assume, 
that the whole passage is a prediction concerning the righteous, 
who are tried by afflictions.” He then makes two classes of 
the righteous ; such as must in general suffer many calamities 
and much distress ; and such as are publicly executed, as Rab- 
bi Akibah and others. He thinks that the prophet points at 
the dignity of both classes; and that the appellation servant o 
God properly belongs to both.—In like manner Rabbi Al- 
shech. As we have already seen, he refers c. 52: 13—15 
exclusively to the Messiah, and to his glory obtained through 
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great suffering. He thinks that the prophet then speaks in the 
name of all Israel, that he approves of what God had said, and 
confesses that this divine explanation of the Messiah’s sufferings 
throws light upon the sufferings of the pious generally. ‘They 
now find that their attributing these sufferings to guilt was rash 
and without foundation, and resolve that henceforth, when they 
see a righteous man in affliction, they will ascribe it to no other 
cause than that he bears their diseases, and that his chastise- 
ments conduce to their welfare. ‘Thus the phrase 7377 132 is 
a kind of personification of the righteous.—Probably a similar 
view lies at the foundation of those passages in the Talmud, 
where one part of this prophecy is referred to Moses, and an- 
other to Rabbi Akiba, whom the Jews revere as a martyr. 
It does not appear that they limited the prediction to Moses or 
Akiba, but referred it to them only in so far as they belonged to 
the proposed collective subject. 

IV. Comparatively a small number of the Jews supported the 
opinion, that some single individual other than the Messiah was 
the subject of the prediction. We have seen above, that Abar- 
banel, besides his interpretation of the passage as applicable to 
the Jewish people, proposes still another, in which he refers it 
to king Josiah. Rabbi Saadias Haggaon explained the whole 
passage as relating to Jeremiah. 

Still, the Rabbins have not been able, after all their exertions, 
to supplant entirely the true exposition, and thus remove all dan- 
ger from the passage. Among the cabbalistic Jews it is still 
the prevailing one. In numerous instances, this very chapter 
has been the first ground of christian conviction among_prose- 
lytes from Judaism to Christianity. So says John Isaac Levita :* 
“T frankly confess, that this very chapter brought me over to 
the christian faith. For I have read it through more than a thou- 
sand times, and have carefully compared it with many translations. 
I have found that the Hebrew text contains a hundred times 
more mysteries concerning Christ, than appear in any other ver- 
sion.” Many similar cases are furnished by the reports of the 



















* In the work Defensio veritatis Hebraicae S. Sc. p. 82. “ In- 
genue congas illud ipsum caput ad fidem Christianam me perdux- 
isse. Nam plus millies caput illud perlegi, contuli accurate cum 
multis translationibus. Deprehendi centies plus de Christo myste- 
ria in textu Hebraeo contineri, quam ulla alia in versione reperian- 
tur.” 
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Jewish missionaries, particularly by those of the Callenberg In- 
stitute.* 


§ 2. Interpretation of the passage by Christians. 


The interpretation of this passage has taken about the same 
course among Christians, as with the Jews. Like causes have 
produced like effects in both cases. Both abandoned the true 
interpretation, when the prevailing opinions had become opposed 
to its necessary results. If also we descend to particulars, we 
find in the various modes of interpretation proposed by both par- 
ties a great similarity. 

I. Reasoning a priori, we could come to no other conclusion, 
than that the christian church, so long as it adhered to Christ, 
must find him here, where he is so distinctly and clearly exhibited 
to our view ; that, so long as the church acknowledged the au- 
thority of Christ and the apostles generally, it must also follow 
their decided and manifold testimonies here. And such we find 
to be the fact. With the exception of Grotius, and a Silesian by 
the name of Seidel,—the latter of whom in utter infidelity as- 
serted that the Messiah never had come and never would 
come ;¢ and both of whom made Jeremiah to be the subject of 
the passage,—no one in the christian church, for the space of 
seventeen centuries, presumed to call in question the Messianic 
interpretation. On the contrary, this passage has ever been re- 
garded as the most clear and splendid of the Messianic predic- 
tions. From the great mass of testimonies we will here quote 
only a few. 

Augustin says :¢ “ Isaiah, besides the iniquities he reproved, 
the duties he taught, and the future calamities he predicted to a 
sinful people, prophesied also concerning Christ and the church, 


* This was a society for missions among the Jews, established 
at Halle, under the care of Prof. Callenberg, about the middle of 
the last century. It does not exist at present. Ep. 


+ Compare Jac. Martini lib. 3. de tribus Elohim p. 592. 


t De civitate Dei, XVIII. 29. T. IL. p. 194. ed. Tauchn. “ Jesai- 
as inter illa, quae arguit iniqua et justa praecepit, et peccatori po- 
pulo mala futura praedixit, etiam de Christo et ecclesia, h. e. de re- 
ge et ea, quam condidit civitate, multo plura, quam ceteri prophe- 
tavit : ita ut a quibusdam evangelista, quam propheta potius dice- 
retur.” 
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i. €. concerning the king and the kingdom which he established, 
much more than all the other prophets; so that by some he has 
been called an evangelist rather than a prophet.” He then 
quotes this passage for proof, and concludes with the following 
words :* “ But these are sufficient ; and though some things in 
them may need explanation, yet I think that alone is enough 
which is so plain, that even our enemies in spite of their disin- 
clination are compelled to understand it.” In a similar manner 

he expresses himself in another place.t ‘Theodoret remarks on 
the passage:{ “The prophet then proceeds to represent his 
(Christ’s) humiliation even to the suffering of death. Here too 
is the highest energy of the Holy Spirit. For, things which 
were to take place after the lapse of many ages, it foreshowed so 
clearly to the holy prophets, that they did not say, we hear, but 
we see.” Of the same character are the declarations of Justin, 
Irenaeus, Cyril of Alexandria, and Jerome. From the protes- 
tant church we will quote here only the testimonies of two of its 
founders, viz. those of Zuingle and Luther. Zuingle says :\ 
* What now follows affords so plain a testimony concerning 
Christ, that I know not whether any thing more definite can be 
found in the Scriptures, or even whether a more explicit pas- 
sage could be framed. All the perverse attempts of the Jews 
upon it are in vain.” Luther remarks on the passage :|| “There 
is indeed, in all the writings of the Old Testament, no plain- 
er text nor prediction both of the eins and the resurrection 


* “ Verum ista sint satis ; et in eis sunt exponenda nonnulla; sed 
sufficere arbitror, quae ita sunt aperta, ut etiam inimici intelligere 
cogantur inviti.”” 

+ De consensu Evangelistarum, I. 31. Opp. ed. Clerici T. III. p 
2. p. 15. 

T Opp. ed. Hal. T. II. p. 358. "Ev woig é&qg ryy Taneivoow 
av row THY mexoe Pavarov Mageore’ weziorn 0€ TOU mvEYMATOS 
ayiov 1 évéoyera’ Ta yao MELO moahag 7evouever yevens ovur@ rors 
aylous TOOGNHT ALS mooedercer, ws LN Agyétv exe ivous nxOvGaMEY, 
aah’ eidouev. 


§ Adn. ad h. 1. Opp. T. III. Tur. 1544. fol. 292. “ Quae nunc 
sequuntur, adeo clarum Christo testimonium praebent, ut ipse ne- 
sciam an uspiam scripturarum quicquam aut constantius inveniatur, 
aut clarius dici quicquam posset. Frustra enim omnia pertentat 
Judaeorum pervicacia. ”’ 


|| Opp. ed. Lips. T. VII. p. 352. 
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of Christ, than in this chapter. ‘Therefore all Christians should 
be well acquainted with it; yea, even know it by heart, in order 
to strengthen and defend our faith, especially against the stifl- 
necked Jews, who deny this their only promised Saviour, mere- 
ly from the offence of his cross.” 

It was reserved for the last quarter of the preceding century 
to reject the Messianic interpretation. It could no longer be re- 
tained !* For if the passage contains a Messianic prediction, 
the contents of it presents so striking an agreement with the his- 
tory of Christ, that its origin cannot possibly be explained in a 
natural way. Consequently the whole fabric of our opponents 
falls to the ground, so far as it rests on the assumption that every 
supernatural influence either upon the internal or external na- 
ture, including prophecies and miracles, is impossible, or at least 
cannot be proved. Hence they sought some method of escap- 
ing the difficulty ; and they found this to be the easiest, inas- 
much as they already had worthy predecessors among the Jews, 
whose interpretations and arguments they had only to appropri- 
ate to themselves, and give them the appearance of solidity by a 
display of learning. 

Those among Christians who reject the Messianic interpreta- 
tion, are divided, like those among the Jews, into two principal 
classes. 1. Such as proceed upon the hypothesis, that the sub- 
ject of the prediction is a collective one. 2. Those who under- 
stand by the phrase, servant of Jehovah, a single individual oth- 
er than the Messiah. The first class is again subdivided into 
those who take for the subject of the passage, (a) the whole 
Jewish people, (6) the abstract of the Jewish people, (c) the 
pious part of the Jewish people, (d) the priesthood, and (e) the 
prophetic order ! 

Il. The hypothesis of the whole Jewish people as the subject, 
has comparatively the greatest number of adherents among the 
rejecters of the Messianic exposition. Among others it is adopt- 
ed by Déderlein,t though he still fluctuates between this and 


* The author of the essay on the times of the Messiah, in Eich- 
horn’s Bibl. d. bibl. Litt. Bd. VI. p. 655, frankly confesses, that the 
Messianic interpretation would very generally be adopted by exe- 
getical scholars, if they had not within the last ten years come to 
the conviction, “that the prophets announce nothing of future 
events, except what they might know and expect without any spe- 
cial divine inspiration.” 
+ In der Vorr. und den Anm. zu der 3ten Ausg. des Jesaias. 
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the Messianic interpretation, which he formerly defended with 
zeal; by Schuster,* Telge, age by an anonymous writer 
in Eichhorn’s Bibliothek,t by Eichhorn himself,§ and by Ro- 
senmiiller,|| who has abandoned the application of the passage to 
the prophetic order, which he formerly adopted. To these 
might be added many others. Upon the whole, this hypothesis 
is just the same as we have seen it to be among the Jews. The 
only difference is, that these interpreters understand by the suf- 
ferings of the servant of God, the sufferings of the Jewish peo- 
ple in the Babylonish exile ; while the Jewish expositors under- 
stand by the same, the sufferings of the Jewish people in their pre- 
sent exile. ‘The former too suppose the heathen to be introduc- 
ed in verses 1—10, as speaking, and making a penitent confession, 
that hitherto they had misapprehended the character of the Is- 
raelites, and now perceive that their sufferings are not a punish- 
ment for their own sins, but have been endured as a vicarious 
sacrifice for the sins of the heathen. 

Ill. The hypothesis of the abstract of the Jewish peopie, in 
opposition to the individual members, is a thing of which one 
can properly form no conception. For the whole consists only 
of all its parts, and hence the abstract cannot be innocent, while 
all its members are guilty. Much Jess can the former undergo 
vicarious sufferings for the latter. This hypothesis has continu- 
ed to be peculiar to its own author ;%1 for as yet it has found no 
other supporter. 

1V. The supposition of the pious part of the Jewish people, in 
opposition to the wicked, is more especially defended by Pau- 
lus.** ‘The main features of this view are as follows. ‘The pi- 
ous part of the people were not carried into exile and punished 








*Ina separate treatise on this passage, Gott. 1794. 

t In his Gedanken itiber die Entstehung und Ausbildung der 
Idee von einem Messias. Nurnberg 1787. 

t Briefe uber Jesa. c. 53; in dem 6ten Bande der Eichhornschen 
Bibliothek. ‘These letters are written in an unbecoming spirit. 

§ In his work, Die hebraischen Propheten. 

|| In the second edition of his Commentary. 

{| Eckermann, Theol. Beitrage Bd. I. H. 1. p. 192 sq.—Compare, 
on the other hand, Briefe iber Jesaias 53, |. c. p. 192 sq. 

** Memorabilien, Bd. III. p. 175—192. Clavis zum Jesaias.— 
With him agrees Ammon in his Christologie, p. 108 sq. 
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with the wicked for their own sins, but for the sins of the latter, 
who knew how to secure to themselves a better lot in exile by 
apostatizing from the religion of Jehovah. Hence the wicked 
drew the conclusion, that the hope of the pious for aid from Je- 
hovah, was vain. But when the exile had terminated and the 
pious had returned, the former saw that they had been in an er- 
ror, and that this hope was well founded. Hence they lament 
with deep penitence, that they too have not long ago done pen- 
ance through suffering.’ 

V. The hypothesis of the priestly order is defended by the 
author of the work of which the title is given below ;* but has 
found no other adherents. 

VI. The hypothesis of the prophetic order collectively, was 
first introduced by Rosenmiiller.t Abandoned by him, it has 
descended to De Wettet and Gesenius. 

VII. Among the various interpretations which refer the pre- 
diction to some single individual other than the Messiah, scarce- 
ly one has found any advocate besides its own author. We ex- 
hibit them very briefly here, just to show by examples, how sa- 
gacity will wander when once it abandons the truth. Augusti 
makes king Uzziah the subject; although now, since he has 
changed his theological views, he has probably given up this 
Opinion ; and even before, he admitted that if the prediction did 
not refer to Uzziah, it could refer to no one but Jesus. Konyn- 
enburg and Babhrdt apply the passage to king Hezekiah ; Stiiud- 
lin, to the prophet Isaiah himself; an anonymous writer in 
Henke’s Magazine,|| to an unknown prophet killed by the Jews 
in exile; Bolten, to the royal race of David who suffered un- 
justly, as the children of the unfortunate king Zedekiah were 





* Ausfihrliche Erklarung der simmtlichen Weissagungen des 
A. T. 1801. 


+ In the essay: Leiden und Hoffnungen der Propheten Jehovahs ; 
in Gablers neuestem theol. Journal, vol. I. p. 4. p. 333 sq. (Com- 
pare above under II. p. 326.)—Gabler himself also assents to this 
hypothesis, |. c. p. 365. 

t De Morte J. Chr. expiatoria, p. 28 sq. 

§ See, on the other side, Spohn in a Programm, Wittemb. 1794. 4. 

|| Bd. 1. H. 2. 

On Acts 8: 33. 
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put to the sword by order of Nebuchadnezzar. Finally, it is 
referred by an anonymous writer* to the Maccabees. 

Yet the true interpretation has not been without numerous and 
able defenders, who have not suffered themselves to be carried 
away by the perverse spirit of the times. Among the modern 
commentators on the whole of Isaiah, the following have remain- 
ed true to the Messianic exposition : Cube, Dathe, Doderlein,+ 
Hensler, Hezel, Kocher, Koppe, Lowth, Michaelis, Van der 
Palm, Rieger, and Vaupel. Its principal advocates besides 
these are,t Hess, M. F. Roos, Storr, J. I. Hansi, Martini, C. 
F. A. Werner, Spohn, an anonymous writer (Schleusner?) in 
the Géttingen Bibliothek, Olaus Sunden, Lindemann, an anony- 
mous writer in the Dutch Bibliotheek etc. Kruiger, Jahn, 
Zallich, Keller, and Steudel.¢ 





* In den Theologischen Nachrichten, Jahrg. 1821 p. 79 sq. 
+ In the last edition of his translation, however, he is doubtful. 


{ To some extent Bertholdt may also be reckoned among the de- 
fenders of the Messianic interpretation ; since he supposes that the 
passage treats of an ideal Messiah, who is represented as struggling 
with the severest toil and suffering. Compare his Dissertatio de 
ortu theol. vet. Heb. 1. p. 135 sq. and his Einl. p. 1383. 


§ Hess in his Gesch. d. Koénige von Juda; and in the work 
vom Reiche Gottes.—M. F. Roos, Jesus der Erloser der Menschen, 
Jes. 53. Tub. 1788. 8.—Srorr, Dissertatio, qua insigne de Christo 
oraculum Jes. 53 illustr. Tib. 1790. 4. very thorough, but tedious 
on account of the useless accumulation of quotations, and marred 
by many forced interpretations; compare his Erkldérung des Briefes 
an die Hebréer p. 475 sqq.—Jo. Imm. Hansi, Commentatio phil. 
theol. in vat. Jes. 53, Lips. 1791. 8. a thoroughly wrought treatise. 
—Martini, Commentatio philologica-critica in locum Jesaiae c. 53. 
Rostochii 1791. 8. This work belongs, in a philological point of 
view, to the most distinguished commentaries that have been writ- 
ten on the Old Testament. Yet the theological sentiments of the 
author, who is rather inclined to neology, have exerted a prejudicial 
influence upon his exposition. Thus e. g. he denies that the doc- 
trine of a vicarious satisfaction exists in the passage ; although Ge- 
senius himself is compelled to admit it— Nova commentatio in lo- 
cum Jes. 53, quam praeside Dresdio.....C. F. A. Werner, Wittemb. 
1793, not very important, and too accommodating. —Sroun in the 
Programm against Staudlin already quoted above.-—An anony- 
mous writer (Schleusner?) in der Gottingischen Bibliothek fir 
theologische Litteratur, Bd. [. p. 118 sqq.—Disputatio polemico- 
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We assume, for the present, the Messianic interpretation 
as the correct one ; since the confutation of the interpretations 
which are opposed to it, can best be given after the exposition of 
the passage. We shall now proceed to this, after a few prelimi- 
nary remarks ; and in conclusion shall endeavour to prove, that 
the Messianic interpretation is the true one. 

We have already seen in the general introductory remarks, 
that the deliverance of God’s people forms the main subject of 
the two parts of Isaiah’s prophecy. This deliverance is two- 
fold; deliverance from the Babylonish exile, and deliverance 
from sin and error. The two are not kept perfectly distinct from 
each other; though it may be remarked in general, that the for- 
mer is most prominent in the first part, as far as to the 49th 
chapter, and the latter in the second part. Each of these de- 
liverances was to be effected by a servant and messenger of Je- 
hovah ; the first by Cyrus, and the other by Christ. The pro- 
phet had already, in a preceding part of the book, described the 
former with such clearness, that scarcely a single trait was left 
to be added. Moreover the latter also, the servant and chosen 
of God, him in whom his soul delights, the Israel in whom he 
shews himself glorious,—him too the prophet had not forgotten. 
But the features which he had hitherto drawn, did not make 
out a complete picture. He had described him as the divine 





theologica in cap. Jesaiae 53, quam praes. A. Hylander—auctor 
Olaus Sunven, Lundae 1803, not important; directed chiefly 
against the hypothesis of Paulus——LinpeMaNnN in an article in 
Henke’s Museum, II. 4.—An anonymous writer in the Bibliothek 
van Theologische Letterkunde voor het Jaar 1805, p. 485—531.— 
Kruieer, Commentatio de verisimillima orac. Jes. 53 interpretandi 
ratione, Lips. 1809.4. It contains many very good general remarks, 
especially upon the natural causes which gave rise to the idea of a 
suffering Messiah.—Jaun, Appendix ad Hermeneuticam, fasc. II. 
p. 1—66.—Zo.iicu, Das Orakel von Christo vom Geiste der 
Weissagung ausgesprochen durch den Propheten Jesaias Cap. 52, 
53, in Zimmermanns und Heidenreichs Monatsschrift fur Prediger- 
Wissensch. Bd. IV. p. 121 sqq.—Kexter, in an article in Bengels 
Neues Archiv fiir die Theol. Bd. I. p. 151 sqq. and p. 253 sqq. 
Worthy of commendation, though the author has gone too deeply 
into the refutation of the self-refuted perversions of Eckermann and 
Eichhorn.—Srevupe., Observationes ad Jes. 53, in two Academische 
Abhandlungen, Tiib. 1825—26, an excellent treatise, though its 
manner is somewhat tedious. 
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teacher and ambassador, who being furnished with rich gifts 
from God, humbled himself, and appeared in gentleness and 
meekness to save that which was lost. He had represented him 
as a glorious king, who was to establish a kingdom of peace and 
righteousness, to extend continually its borders, to receive all the 
Gentiles into it, to bestow rich blessings upon his adherents, and 
to punish severely the despisers of his name. But one great 
feature of the picture was still wanting. ‘The prophet had an- 
nounced that Cyrus would achieve this temporal deliverance by 
his military valour, and through the victories which God would 
grant him. But the means and manner of the spiritual deliver- 
ance, had not yet been imparted to him. He had indeed spok- 
en of the deep humiliation of the Messiah; he had predicted 
(c. 50) the severe sufferings, the scorn and contempt of the 
people, which must fall upon the servant of God. But he had 
not said, that these very sufferings would be the only efficient 
cause of our salvation. Here therefore he first completes the 
picture ; when he declares that the servant of Jehovah, as priest 
and sacrifice at the same time, will make atonement for us by 
his blood, and present himself to God a sacrifice for our sins ; 
that he will bear our infirmities, and by his wounds, ours shall be 
healed. God had established three offices in the theocracy, 
the prophetic, the priestly, and the regal. In a higher and more 
perfect sense, the Messiah should unite all three in his own per- 
son. 

The contents and order of the prediction are as follows. In 
ce. 52: 13—15, Jehovah speaks. ‘They contain a brief summa- 
ry of what is expressed more at large inc. 53. The highest 
exaltation of the servant of God is to follow his deepest abase- 
ment; the nations of the earth are to be redeemed by him, and 
their kings with reverence bow before him. Inc. 53: 1—10 
the prophet speaks. The first verse stands out of the connex- 
ion, and contains a sort of introduction or plaintive exclamation. 
While the prophet here includes with himself all those who pro- 
claimed a Messiah, either as future or as being already come, he 
declares that many will not believe their annunciation, many will 
not acknowledge the glorious exhibition of the divine omnipo- 
tence and favour, as such. He then proceeds in his discourse, 
with this difference only, that he henceforth regards himself as 
a member of the people, or rather of that better part of them, 
who mistook indeed at first the character of the Redeemer 
while he was ina state of humiliation, but after his exaltation 
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acknowledged him as their Saviour and highest Benefactor, and 
perceived that his sufferings were endured only for our salva- 
tion. This is the sum of the whole: The servant of Jehovah will 
go about destitute of all external splendour. Sufferings, more 
severe than have ever been experienced by men, are to fall upon 
him. He will bear them willingly and with patience. He will 
finally be taken away by a violent death. The insatiable rage 
of his enemies will still endeavour, though in vain, to insult him, 
the righteous, the innocent, even in death. (Verses 2, 3,7—9.) 
The people, beholding his sufferings and being ignorant of the 
cause, believed that they were the merited punishment of his 
own sins; but—as those here speaking now perceive—this was 
an error. He was punished not for his own sins, but for ours. 
His sufferings were voluntarily endured for the salvation of men, 
who without this were given over to destruction. God was 
pleased to adopt this means of reuniting to himself, those who 
had departed from him and gone on in their own ways. (V. 4— 
6.) The sufferer is to be exalted to the highest glory, after 
having thus made expiation to Jehovah by the free-will offering 
of his life. The knowledge and love of God will through 
him be established upon the earth, and a numerous community 
be gathered, v. 10. In verses 11 and 12, Jehovah again speaks, 
and confirms what had thus been said by the prophet. 





PART II. 
ExposiTIon. 
Cuarter LII. 


Verse 13. Jehovah speaks. The commentators are here divid- 
ed ; some regarding this verse as connected with the preceding 
one, while others suppose that it begins a new paragraph having no 
connexion with the former. The first opinion is unquestionably 
the more correct. It is indeed true, that, in the pid si aN section, 
c. 52: 1—12, the prophet had in a special manner been treat- 
ing of the nearer deliverance from the Babylonish exile. But yet 
under the veil of this temporal deliverance, lay concealed at the 
same time the spiritual one. And as his view had in the fore- 
going paragraph been directed to the deliverance, so in this, his 
attention is very naturally turned to the author of it. Calvin justly 
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remarks :* “ After Isaiah had been speaking of the restoration of 
tbe church, he makes a transition to Christ, in whom all things 
centre. He speaks concerning the prosperity of the church, and 
since this was not yet manifested, he refers them to its king, by 
whom all things are to be restored, and directs them to wait for 
his coming.” 

Behold my servant in wisdom shall reign prosperously ; 
he shall be high and elevated and very exalted. The pro- 
phets do not proceed in the manner of historians, who make 
the earlier events precede the later, but they go directly in me- 
diam rem, and frequently begin where they should strictly end. 
This occurs in the present case. Instead of commencing with 
Christ’s humiliation, the prophet begins with his glorification. 
By the word 737, the prophet indicates that a new object pre- 
sents itself to his view. Jebivsch as it were points to the Mes- 
siah, as if present. This appears from the following verse, 
where the Messiah is addressed. ‘The point of time to which 
the internal view of the prophet is directed, is that between the 
suffering and the glorification of the Messiah. ‘The glorification 
is designated here, and for the most part in what follows, by the 
future tense ; the suffering, by the preterite. The verb >>un 
has a double signification, to act wisely, and to be prosperous. 
The connexion of these two meanings is explained from the 
view prevalent among the Hebrews, which associated wisdom 
i. €. piety with prosperity, and folly i. e. impiety, with adversity ; 
on the principle of cause and effect. The ancient translatorst 
have, nearly without exception, adopted the first signification ; 
and many of the earlier interpretersf have followed them. The 
more modern expositors, on the contrary, have for the most part 
chosen the second meaning, after the example of the Chaldee, 
which translates the verb by M>%°, prospere aget ; and they ap- 
peal particularly to the parallelism which is thus formed with the 
second member of the verse. But it is better still, to join both 
significations together ; he shall in wisdom reign prosperously ; 








* “ Postquam Jesaias de restitutione ecclesiae locutus erat, tran- 
sit ad Christum, in quo omnia colliguntur. Loquitur de prospero 
ecclesiae successu, qui cum minime appareret, eos revocat ad suum 
regem, a quo omnia restituenda sunt, eumque expectari jubet.” 


t Alex. ovrvnoe:. Aq. Symm. émornuovoPyserat. Vulg. in- 
4 n 
telliget. Syr. YoAaso, 
t Joh. H. Michaelis in der Bibl. Hal. 
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or shorter, he shall reign well. By this means, we indicate that 
the glorified Messiah, who appears as usual under the figure of 
a mighty king, will govern his kingdom both wisely and prosper- 
ously. In this sense the verb unquestionably occurs with refe- 
rence to the Messiah, in Jer. 23: 5. Compare also 1 Kings 2: 
3.—In the second member of the verse, the prophet combines 
all the words in the Hebrew language which express elevation, 
and still adds the term 73872, in order to denote with great inten- 
sity the exaltation of the Messiah. 

Verse 14. As this verse is closely connected with the | 5th, 
we give the translation of both at the same time. Like as many 
were shocked at my servant,—so disfigured was his countenance 
that it was no longer the countenance of a man; and his form, 
that it was no more the form of a man,—so he shall sprinkle 
many heathen nations ; kings shall shut their mouths before him; 
for what had not been announced to them they see, and what they 
had never heard they perceive.” Verse 14 contains the protasis, 
or primary member of the sentence, and verse 15, the apodosis 
or secondary member. The sense is: As the humiliation of the 
son of man was the greatest possible ; as he was abhorred by all 
who saw him in this condition; so his exaltation shall be the 
greatest possible ; nations and kings filled with awe shall bow 
before him. The first 72, sie, adeo, does not designate the 
apodosis, for this commences with verse 15; but it refers to 
the preceding member, and assigns the reason why many were 
shocked ; and the words from 33 to the end of the verse are to 
be put into a parenthesis. In the protasis, Jehovah addresses 
himself to the Messiah, q°>2; in the apodosis, he speaks of him 
in the third person, my2 and 2. Such a sudden change of 
persons is very frequent in the poetic and prophetical writings 
generally ; but here there is further a particular reason for it, 
in the circumstance that the second person could not be used in 
the intermediate parenthesis, which assigns the cause of the as- 
tonishment, and is not directed to the Messiah.—The verb Dw 
with 53, signifying to be astonished at or over any one, whether 
from admiration or aversion, must be determined in its meaning 
by the connexion. In the latter signification, as here, it is found 
also in Jeremiah 18: 16. 19: 8.—The word nitzin is properly 
a noun, corruptio, derived from nitw to corrupt, to destroy; 
but here it stands as abstract for concrete,—disfiguration br 
disfigured. The form would regularly be like bop, with Ka- 
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mets ;* and nm, with Pattahh, is in the construct state, 
which, besides preceding the genitive, stands also before prepo- 
sitions ; here before 772, as in Isa. 23: 23. Hos. 7: 5, et al.t— 
The preposition 772 in N72 and DIN "73 we may best take as 
negative or privative, and suppose an ellipsis of the infinitive 
nit. “ His countenance is disfigured from the countenance of 
a man, i.e. so that it is no longer the countenance of a man ; 
and his form, so that it is no longer a human form.” Indeed, 77 
is frequently to be resolved by so that not. Thus in Jer. 23: 1, 

“ he has rejected thee, ‘t7972, from king,” i.e. so that thou art 
no longer king. Jer. 2: 25, “withhold thy foot, 372, that i it 
be not bare.” Isa. 7: 8, nr72 , “ so that it is no longer a people ;” 

“122, “so that it is no more a city.”t The phrase fully ex- 
pressed, would be nah] WE AAV] NIA AMV. NTA 7D 
PowwARA ni. Iti is usual with the Hebrews in comparisons, 
when the same thing is to be mentioned twice, to leave it out the 
second time. Comp. e. g. Ps. 18: 34. Ps. 110: 3, ete.§ Ifa 
thing is entirely degenerated and disfigured, the Hebrews are ac- 
customed to say, that it is not what it is. Entirely parallel to 
the passage before us, is Ps. 22: 7, “I ain a worm and no man.” 
Compare also Deut. 32: 21, n> sb , a people that does not de- 
serve the name of a people, gens contemtissima. Isa. 55: 2, 

Dr> xd » panis vilis, and finally c. 53: 3. Many understand 773 
as a comparative in the sense of prae. They explain the sen- 
tence thus : DUN 723 WWAD INRA wW AYP MEV, NT FD 
his countenance was more disfigured than‘ that of ‘a man etc. 

But it is evident, that the former explanation gives a much stron- 
ger, and therefore a much more appropriate sense.—The word 
Inwh is used instead of the regular form 478M, as in Is. 1: 31 

iby for 4>3.||—In wrx and 038 %23, many interpreters, as 
Jahn, find a climax and an antithesis. They suppose 2x to 
denote persons of rank, and D328 %22 the lower class. But al- 
though this antithesis does unquestionably exist in some cases, 




















* Gesen. Lehrg. p. 494. 
+ Gesen. Lehrg. p. 679. 


t Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 786.—Storr, Observationes ad analogiam 
et syntazin, p. 253. Ewald Heb. Gramm. p. 599. 


§ Other examples may be found in Schnurrer, Dissertationes phi- 
lologicae, p. 169, and in Lowth de ac. poesi Heb. p. 207. ed. II. Gott. 


|| Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 571. 
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still here it would evidently very much weaken the sense; and 
hence we must here understand the two expressions, as often 
elsewhere, to be entirely synonymous. 

As to the meaning of the whole parenthesis, interpreters very 
justly remark, that the disfiguration of the Messiah’s countenance 
and form does not refer merely to his exterior, but must also be 
understood figuratively and metaphorically. According to Van 
der Palm, the comparison of a sick person, who is entirely dis- 
figured by a severe disease, forms the ground of this representa- 
tion. As his acquaintances start back with astonishment when 
they see him, so very many are shocked at the view of the Mes- 
siah. Luther remarks: “The prophet does not speak of 
Christ’s personal appearance, but of the political and royal ap- 
pearance of a regent, who is to become an earthly king, and yet 
does not come in kingly style, but as the most abject of all ser- 
vants, so that no man was ever more despised than he.” But 
most interpreters err, in referring the figurative expression solely 
to the humble and abject condition of the Messiah, and not also to 
his sufferings. So Jerome :* “ Not that it means disfiguration 
of the body, but that he came in a state of humiliation and 
poverty.” Also Martini, whom the more modern expositors fol- 
low, as usual :+ “The meaning of the passage is not to be re- 
ferred in a proper sense to deformity of person, but to a condi- 
tion which was in the utmost degree mean, low, and abject.” 
But the expression is much too strong for this. Moreover, a 
compendium is here given of what follows, and we are unable to 
see any reason why regard should be had, exclusively, to that 
which is comparatively of less importance. Calvin therefore 
very appropriately remarks :¢ “He so made his appearance in 
the world, that he was every where despised. His glory was 








* “Non quo formae significet foeditatem, sed quo in humilitate 
venerit et paupertate.” T. IV. P. 1. p. 612 ed. Vallarsi. T. V. 
ed. Francof. 


+ “ Sententia loci non proprio sensu ad vultus foeditatem, sed ad 
conditionem externam universam tenuem, vilem, et abjectam refer- 
enda.” 


t “ Sic prodiit in mundum, ut passim contemtibilis esset. Deli- 
tuit ejus gloria sub humilitate carnis. Atque haec causa stuporis 
fuit, quod sine ullo splendore inter homines versaretur, nec redem- 
torem eo statu et habitu venturum Judaei existimarent. Cum ad 
crucem ventum esset, illic longe plus stuporis fuit.” 
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concealed under the humiliation of his body. And this was a 
cause of amazement, that he appeared among men without any ex- 
ternal splendour ; nor did the Jews expect the redeenter to come 
in such a condition and mien. But when he was condemned to 
the cross, then the astonishment became far greater.” So also 
Van der Palm :* “ These expressions cannot be fully explained 
by a reference to the obscure poverty and degradation of our 
Redeemer ; we must represent him to ourselves in his suffer- 
ings, in the most dreadful contempt and misery ; and then we 
may be able to justify the strong language of the prophet.” 
eRsE 15. The verb 513 signifies, in all the numerous places 
where it occurs, to sprinkle, besprinkle. It is used to denote 
the act of the high priest, who was annually to sprinkle blood to- 
wards the ark of the covenant, in order to obtain forgiveness for 
the people ; Lev. 4: 6. 16: 18,19. Itis applied to the sprink- 
ling, of the healed leper, Lev. 14: 7 and other passages ; and to 
the sprinkling of the unclean with consecrated water. ‘The con- 
sequence of these sprinklings was the restoration of external, 
theocratic purity ; compare the passages quoted. But it is very 
usual in the Old Testament, to describe spiritual and internal pu- 
fication and sanctification, by images and expressions borrowed 
from the external purifications and sanctifications. ‘This was the 
more natural, inasmuch as the latter had, in addition to their 
principal design, the secondary one of symbolizing that which is 
spiritual. Ezekiel, in c. 36: 25, alludes to the custom of sprink- 
ling with consecrated water for the purpose of purification: 
* And I will sprinkle pure water upon you, that you may be 
clean. From all your pollution and from all your idols will I 
purify you.” David alludes to the same custom in Ps. 51: 9, 
[7,] “ Purify me with hyssop, that I may be clean.”+ These 
parallel passages fully justify us in giving to the verb ™y2, the 
sense of purify, sanctify. This exposition is confirmed by what 
is said in verses 3—10, of atoning for the sins of others by the 
sufferings and death of the servant of God ; but more especially 
by the expression, *‘ When ,he has made an offering for sin,” 


* “ Wie kunnen deze uitdrukkingen niet geheel verklaren van 
de unanzienlicke geringheid en armoede onzes Verlossers ; wij 
moeten hem ons voorstellen in zijn lijden, en onder hetzeloe, in de 
verschrikkelijkste versmading en ellende, en dan kunne wij de 


sterke gezeyden van den Profeet wettigen.” 
+ Comp. Lev. 41: 7. 
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verse 10,) and by pxzx2 “ he will justify, or sanctify,” (verse 
11,) which corresponds exactly with the expression now un- 
der consideration. Of the ancient translations, the Syriac fol- 


lows the same exposition and has ta,%0, the Vulgate, asperget, 


which Jerome explains :* “ He shall sprinkle many nations, pu- 
rifying them by his blood, and through baptism consecrating 
them to the service of God.” In this explanation however he is 
too specific. ‘The same interpretation is followed by the writers 
of the New Testament, when they speak of a 6avriapogs rou ai- 
parog Xgeorov. Compare 1 Pet. 1:2. Heb. 12:24. It was 
the prevailing one among christian interpreters generally ; as 
Luther, Vitringa, Dathe, Kocher, Jahn, etc. After the example 
of Schréder,+ recent interpreters, as Martini, Rosenmiiller, Ge- 
senius, Winer, have raised several objections against it. 

1. It is urged that, according to this exposition, the verb ought 
not to be construed with the accusative, but, as in the other passa- 
ges, with >» before the thing to be sprinkled. But as there is 
the greatest variety in the construction of Hebrew verbs generally; 
e. g. as in the first verse of the following chapter, the verb >a 
is construed with >z, which is elsewhere always found connect- 
ed with 5 and 5x; so it is very frequent that a verb, elsewhere 
joined with the accusative, is sometimes construed with a pre- 
position, and vice versa. We have a striking example in c. 53. 
v. 11, where the verb p"7¥5 is construed with >, though in ev- 
ery other instance it is joined with the accusative. In the case 
of the verb 712, the construction with the accusative may be ac- 
counted for by a slight modification of the signification. Constru- 
ed with Sy , it means to sprinkle ; with the accusative, to besprin- 
kle. ‘This variation moreover has the analogy of other langua- 
ges for its vindication. In the kindred Ethiopic dialect, the 
verb mt2, corresponding to the Hebrew 173, is used to denote 
the besprinkling of things and of persons. Compare Heb. 9: 
19. 11; 28. Ps. 51:9. In Latin also we can say, spargere 
aquam, and also, 1 Jab corpus aqua, aspergere quid alicui ; 
and further, re aliquem conspergere, perspergere, respergere. 


“The Hebrews,” says Kocher, “ being deprived of this liberty 


* “Tpse asperget gentes multas, mundans eas sanguine suo et in 
baptismate dei consecrans servituti. 


+ Observationes selectae ad Origines Hebraeas, cap. VIII. § 10. 
Vor. II. No. 6. 43 
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of construction for the want of compounds, supply the defect by 
various uses of the simple verbs.”* 

2. It is objected, that the context is opposed to this inter- 
pretation ; that the antithesis to the verb Du leads us to expect 
something corresponding to it. But it is this very interpretation 
which affords the most appropriate antithesis. No one is sanc- 
tified by the Messiah, who does not wish to be sanctified by him ; 
and no one desires this, who does not put his entire trust in him 
and acknowledge him as his King and Lord. Hence, in oppo- 
sition to the contempt and abhorrence which the Jews felt for 
the Messiah in a state of humiliation, is placed the believing and 
humble confidence with which the heathen approach the oem 
ed Messiah. Also in the second member, “ Kings shall shut 
their mouth before him,” there is then a most appropriate par- 
allelism. In like manner, it is adduced in c. 53: 11, as a re- 
ward which the glorified servant of God shall obtain, that he 
shall bring many to righteousness. 

3. It is said again: “ If to sprinkle signifies to sanctify or ex- 
piate with blood, then the material used for this purification 
would not be omitted. Should it be replied to this, that the 
word blood may easily be supplied from the customary use of 
the verb with reference to purification with blood, still this argu- 
ment would not be valid, because the purification was not made 
with blood merely, but likewise with water and with oil.” This 
objection, at any rate, does not affect the exposition which we 
have given, but at most only those who find in the verb 3 the 
specific idea of sanctification by the blood of Christ. If we take 
the verb in the general sense of sanctify, the figure may be de- 
rived both from sprinkling with blood and with water, and it is 
not necessary that the material should be expressed. Compare 
Ps. 51: 9, “ Purify me, that I may be clean,” where the mate- 
rial is not added, more than in the case before us. Van der 
Palm very properly paraphrases the sentence thus ;+ Yet he 
thereby becomes the priest of many nations, and explains it: “'To 
sprinkle is a work of the priest, and Jesus is here the great high 


* “Td cur non potius Hebraeis liceat, quibus compositorum de- 
fectum per varios usus verba simplicia sarciunt.”’ 


+ “ Doch dardoor werd hij veler Volker Preester.”’—‘‘ Bespren- 
gen is een priesterlijk Werk, en Jesus is hier de groote Hogepries- 
ter der gansche Wereld, die haur reinigt en verzoent.” 
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priest of the whole world, who purifies it and makes expiation 
for it.” Comp. Ps. 110: 4. 

Recent expositors, abandoning the usus loquendi of the He- 
brew language, have endeavoured to give several interpretations 
from the Arabic. Martini, Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius compare 
the Arabic [3 (mt2), to spring, to leap. Martini proposes 
this explanation with much hesitation and a feeling of uncertain- 
ty :* “Tam myself sufficiently aware, how far what I am now 
about to propose, though with hesitation, as to the sense of the 
received reading “t° , may be from the exact and true interpre- 
tation.” He apologizes for his attempt only with the remark, 
that the received explication is untenable, for the reasons already 
given. According to Rosenmiiller and Gesenius it ought to be, 
He will cause many nations to leap, meaning, he will fill 
them with joy. In support of this they allege, that in Goiius 
the verb {.-3 has among other meanings that of erultavit prae 


hilaritate; which however has not hitherto been confirmed by a 
single passage from an Arabic writer. Martini goes still farther. 
He appeals to the circumstance, that with the Orientals, verbs 
which designate one specific emotion of the mind, are frequently 
employed to designate all the rest. Thus he thinks that this 
verb is used also to denote the effects of terror, surprize, and ad- 
miration. He translates as follows:+ He smites them with a 
kind of sacred horror, and fixes in their minds a reverence for 
himself. ‘Thus he approaches, though in a wrong way, the 
sense which we have claimed for the verb m2. What induced 
him thus to go farther than Gesenius and Rosenmiiller, was un- 
questionably the feeling that their interpretation, he will make 
them leap for joy, zives an incongruous sense.—Against this mode 
of interpretation, besides the arguments already alleged in favour 
of the received exposition, it may be further remarked, that we 
are never at liberty to abandon the established Hebrew usus lo- 
quendi, and least of all in a word of so frequent occurrence, 
without an urgent necessity.[ This is a principle which most of 








* “Quae vero de sensu lectionis receptae i> ipse jam, quanquam 
timide, in medium prolaturus sum, ea quantum absint ab interpreta- 
tione justa et certa ipse satis sentio.” 

t “ Eos sacro quodam horrore percellet suique reverentiam ani- 
mis eorum infiget.” 

{ Comp. Schelling von dem Gebrauche der Arab. Sprache, p. 
71 sq. 
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the recent defenders of this exposition themselves adhere to in 
theory, and by the practical application of which, in other cases, 
they have merited great praise for their solid and judicious iuter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. ‘To confirm this interpretation 
an appeal has also been made to the Seventy, who translate, 
ovrw Pavpacorra é0vn nodda én avtw. But even Martini re- 
marks upon this version :* “ Here in an obscure passage, they 
have endeavoured, through felicity of apprehension, to obtain 
a sense some how or other by conjecture.” 

The phrase “2 Y)p, fo shut the mouth, like the kindred one 
to lay the hand upon the mouth, denotes a humble, reverential 
subjection. In the presence of a more distinguished person, one 
does not presume to speak. Comp. Job 29:9. Ps. 107: 42. 
Ezek. 16: 63. Micah 7: 16. The reason of this humble submis- 
sion is given in the second part of the verse. The heathenf are 
to become acquainted with the wonderful exaltation of the great 
servant of God, and with the mystery of redemption through 
him, which was never before communicated to them as it had 
been to the Jews. Theodoret remarks:{ “Those who have 
not received the communications of the prophets, but have been 
devoted to idols, shall see, through the preachers of the truth, 
the might of him who is proclaimed, and shall know his power.” 
Jerome says :§ “The princes of this world, who had not the law 


nor the prophets, and to whom he (the Messiah) had not been 
announced, shall themselves see and understand. In compari- 
son with them the obduracy of the Jews is reprehended, who, 
seeing and hearing, have fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah against 


* “Tn loco obscuro per ingenii felicitatem sensum utcunque con- 
jectando assequi studebant.” 


+ That the heathen are here the subject of discourse, appears 
partly from the expressions 0°53 and 5°32, and partly from the 
parallel passage in c. 53: 11, 12. 

t Oi yao tas noogntexas ov detauevor novG noes, adda roIs 
ecdwdorg dovdevortes, Owortat dca tHv xnOUKwY TIS GAnPElag TOU 
xyOUTTOMEVOY TO xvaTOS xal yrwoovTae avtOU Thy duvet. 


Theodoret Opp. T. IT. p. 357 ed. Hal. 


§ “ Principes seculi, qui non habuerunt legem et prophetas, et 
quibus de eo non fuerit nuntiatum, ipsi videbunt, et intelligent. In 
quorum comparatione Judaeorum duritia reprehenditur, qui viden- 
tes et audientes Jesaiae in se vaticinium compleverunt.” 
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themselves.” In like manner Calvin :* “The Jews had heard 
something about Christ from the Jaw and the prophets, but to the 
Gentiles he was entirely unknown. Whence it follows, that these 
words belong properly to the Gentiles.” —Of the two possible in- 
terpretations, ‘Those to whom it was not announced have seen, 
etc.” and “ That which was not announced to them have they 
seen,” the latter is unquestionably preferable, and has been 
adopted by all the ancient translators except the Seventy. 
These, and after them Paul in Rom. 15:21, read of¢ ovx av- 
nyyehn négi abrov, Owoura, xual of ox axnxoact, GvynoOvOL. 
The verb 7x74, fo see, not unfrequently denotes to perceive, to 
apprehend in general, whether by the other senses, or by the 
mind. Compare Jerem. 33: 24, “ Hast thou not seen, what 
this people say ?” Eccl. 1: 16, “ My heart has seen much wis- 
dom and knowledge.” 


Cuap. LIII. 


Before the prophet, in order to carry out verses 13—15 of the 
foregoing chapter, commences a description of the Messiah’s vi- 
carious sufferings, he complains over the unbelief of a great part 
of mankind, occasioned by the deep humiliation of the Messiah ; 


and more especially, (as is remarked by Van der Palm,) with 
reference to the Jews, since the believing submission of a great 
part of the heathen had already been announced in the preced- 
ing verse. The sense is thus very happily given by Calvin :} 
“The prophet stops here as it were in the midst of his dis- 
course. Though he had indeed declared before, that the name 


* “ Judaei aliquid audierant de Christo ex lege et prophetis, sed 
gentibus penitus ignotus erat. Unde sequitur, haec verba proprie 
ad gentes pertinere.” 


+ “ Propheta hic veluti in medio orationis cursu resistit. Si qui- 
dem cum antea nomen Christi ubique promulgandum atque ignotis 
gentibus patefaciendum esse diceret: interea vero tam humile fu- 
turum, ut haec fabulosa videri possent, abrumpit sermonem suum, 
atque exclamat : neminem ista crediturum. Simul dolorem suum 
exprimit, quod tam increduli sint homines, ut salutem suam rejici- 
ant.—Nec tantum de se uno loquitur, sed veluti is, qui sustinet per- 
sonam omnium doctorum.—Neque sui temporis homines tantum 
comprelendit Jesaias, sed posteros omnes, usque ad finem mundi : 
nam quamdiu exstabit Christi regnum, hoc impleri necesse erit. 


Quamobrem fideles adversus tale scandalum, hoc testimonio mu- 
niri debent.”’ 
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of Christ should be promulgated in every place, and to the na- 
tions who have not known him; yet as the Messiah was to come 
in so humble a manner that these annunciations might seem like 
fables, the prophet breaks off his discourse, and exclaims, No 
one will believe these tidings. At the same time, he expresses 
his grief, that men should be so incredulous as to reject their 
own salvation.—Nor does he speak for himself alone, but in the 
name of all who sustain the office of teachers.—Nor does Isaiah 
include merely the men of his own time, but likewise all poster- 
ity, even to the end of the world; for so long as the kingdom of 
Christ shall endure, will this also have its fulfilment. The faith- 
ful therefore ought to be, by this testimony, fortified against such 
a scandal.” 

Verse 1. Who believes our annunciation? and the arm of 
Jehovah, to whom is ti revealed? It is indeed the prophet that 
speaks, but still he includes with himself all who announce tid- 
ings concerning the Messiah. ‘There is no occasion for suppos- 
ing, with Jerome, Van der Palm, and others, that he includes 
here merely his fellow prophets who had predicted the future 
Redeemer ; for the prophet must readily have foreseen, that the 
like cause would hinder the general reception of the tidings con- 
cerning the Messiah, even after his appearance ; and hence he 
might with propriety include all who should announce these tid- 
ings. Indeed, the verse is applied to the latter in John 12: 38, 
and Rom. 10: 16. ‘The question does not imply an entire ne- 
gation, but expresses astonishment in view of the small number 
of believers; or rather the prophet, whose spiritual eye is fixed 
on the great number of unbelievers, overlooks for the moment 
the other side, and, under his painful sensations, expresses as 
universal that which was true only of a great part.—The word 
msi72d is properly a feminine participle passive, meaning that 
which is heard; then, as a noun, that which is spoken. So 
in c. 28: 19. The Greek word axoy is used in the same way 
in Rom. 10: 16. Gal. 3: 2. 1 Thess. 2:13. According to this 
explanation, the suffix isto be taken actively. So the Chaldee: 
8275035 772° 72, “who believes our tidings?” Many, as 
Martini, Jahn, Rosenmiiller, understand the suffix passively, 
“that which we hear.” Martini, with reference to Num. 24: 4. 
Is, 21: 10. 25: 22. Hab. 3: 2, supposes the meaning to be, 
“ that which is revealed to us from God.” Jahn translates the 
sentence, quod a nobis auditur fere incredibile est. He goes 
upon the assumption, that those who speak in this verse are the 
same who speak in the following, and that there is no reason for 
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supposing that in this verse, those appear who announce the tid- 
ings, but in the following verse, those to whom the annunciation 
is made. But this is not a sufficient reason ; because, according 
to the above exposition also, there is no proper change of persons, 
but the prophet speaks in both verses. ‘The only difference is, 
that in the first verse he reckons himself among those who an- 
nounce the tidings, while in the second, he includes himself 
among that part of the people who learned, from the exaltation 
of the Messiah, the true meaning of his sufferings.—The arm, as 
the seat of strength, is frequently used as a designation of strength 
itself. Comp. e.g. Jer. 17: 5. Job 22: 8, 2Chron. 32: 8. 
The arm of Jehovah is accordingly a designation of the divine 
omnipotence. Comp. c. 59: 16. Deut. 4:34. 5:15. 26:8. 
The sense then of the second member of the verse before us, is : 
Who perceives the glorious exhibitions of the divine omnipotence, 
which are to be manifested in the mission of the Messiah? Martini 
translates thus :* “ Who understands those things which Jeho- 
vah shall hereafter accomplish by his omnipotent power,—a 
power which is incomprehensible, and not to be penetrated by hu- 
man sagacity ?” The omnipotence of God will be disclosed to 
him who believes the communications concerning the Messiah. 
For the mission itself of Christ, the miracles which he wrought, 
his resurrection and exaltation, are the greatest evidences of 
the divine omnipotence. On the other hand, unbelief in Christ 
proceeds from doubts respecting the divine omnipotence, inas- 
much as men will not admit the interposition of a supernatural 
cause. Jahn gives another explanation which adheres more 
strictly to the figure, but has at the same time less strength. 
“ He to whom the arm of the efficient agent is revealed, discerns 
and recognizes the agent whose work it is. The sense there- 
fore is, Who perceives it to be the work of Jehovah ?”—That 
the verb mba is here construed with >z , while it is every where 
else construed with > and >, appears not to be without cause. 
It seems as if it were thus implied, that the revelation must be 
made from above. 

In order to show to what forced interpretations some of the 


* “ Quae pro virtute sua omnipotenti, incomprehensibili illa, ne- 
que ingenio humano penetranda olim perfecturus est Jehovah, quis 
demum intelligat ?” 


+ “ Cui brachium operantis revelatur, is conspicit operantem et 
cognoscit, cujus sit opus. Sensus itaque est, quis perspicit esse 
opus Jehovae ?” 
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anti-Messianic interpreters are compelled to have recourse, we 
here subjoin Rosenmiiller’s explanation of the whole verse. Ac- 
cording to his hypothesis, that the heathen are here introduced 
as speaking, he nae the first member as follows: “ Had 
we merely heard and uot seen, no one of us would have believ- 
ed.” Thus he assumes an ellipsis in the text of which there is 
not the least intimation. In the expression, “ ‘To whom is the 
arm of Jehovah revealed,” he arbitrarily supplies, 12°52 47>, and 
then paraphrases it thus :* “ ‘To whom was ever such a manifes- 
tation of Jehovah’s power made known, as we now behold in this 
wonderful change in the circumstances of the Hebrew people ?” 

Verse 2. According to Van der Palm, the prophet in verse 
1 censures the unbelief of the Jews. Then in verses 2 and 3, 
the Jews are introduced as speaking and assigning the reasons, 
why they could not receive this redeemer. In the first half of 
v. 4, the prophet removes their scruples. The second half then 
contains the answer of the Jews. From v. 5 onward the pro- 
phet speaks without interruption. But for the assumption of 
such a change of persons, the text affords no sufficient ground. 
It is evidently the same persons who say in v. 4, that the servant 
of Jehovah has borne their diseases and pains, and that they 
have regarded him as one smitten of God. The assumption is 
much more simple which supposes, that the prophet speaks in 
verse 2, including with himself the better part of the people. 
These, having now become informed and believing, here assign 
the causes of their former unbelief. They had expected a re- 
deemer who should appear in great external splendour and glo- 
ry,;—a victorious king. But now instead of this, they behold 
him poor, afflicted, abased, suffering, and abused. 

He grew up before him as a sprout, as a shoot out of a dry 
soil; he had no form nor beauty, that we should look upon 
him ; no comely appearance, that we should desire him. 
This verse refers to the depressed condition of the Mes- 
siah before his suffering. ‘The phrase 7x Y7 872 in the second 
member, must also be understood in the first. The word p27 
properly signifies a suckling, then, like the feminine mp2", me- 
taphorically a sucker, i. e. a sprout, “ qui succo radicis, quasi 
lacte alitur.” ‘The suffix in "25> is by many interpreters refer- 





* “Cui tale Jovanae potentiae documentum unquam innotuit, 
quale nos jam videmus in admiranda hac populi Hebraei vicissitu- 
dine?” 
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red to the people. So J. H. Michaelis :* “ Before that proud 
and unbelieving people, fascinated with the idea of a temporal 
kingdom, which the Messiah should establish, so that they do 
not see nor recognize the arm of God manifested in Christ.” 
But this is strained; inasmuch as 5¥ does not precede. It must 
necessarily be referred immediately to the foregoing ™7m°, be- 
fore Jehovah, i. e. observed by Jehovah, known to him, though 
unknown to the world. ‘The prophet thus incidentally points to 
the cause of the humiliation. The word °355 sometimes ex- 
presses coram with the subordinate idea of provident care. 
Compare Job 8: 16, “He is green before the sunshine,” for 
sole adjuvante. So Martini, praesente h. e. moderante atque 
gubernante Jehovah, évwniov tov Geov. The word vw, root, 
designates here, as in c. 11: 10, by synecdoche, the stem or 
shoot which springs out of the root. A sprout that grows up in 
a dry place, is insignificant and puny. The comparison with a 
shoot or sucker from a root, seems to intimate the origin of the 
Messiah from a family, which was once like a lofty tree in eleva- 
tion and splendour, but is now sunk in abasement. Comp. c. 11: 
1, where the Messiah is called a branch (shoot) of Jesse. As 
the Messiah is here compared to a weak and insignificant sprout 
in reference to his humble condition, so in Ezek. 17: 23, in re- 
ference to his state of exaltation, he is compared to a lofty and 
splendid cedar, under which all the fowls of heaven are to be 
lodged. The Jews expected that he would thus appear from 
the very first; and because he did not so appear they despised 
him. The nouns "8m form, and mX72 appearance, are used 
for comely form and comely appearance. Comp. 1 Sam. 16: 
18, "8M DN, a man of form, for a comely man. The » be- 
fore 37932) and 2777272) , is to be translated in both cases, that. 
The sense is well expressed by Symmachus: Ovx eidog avr@ 
ovdé aklopa, iva eidwmpev avrov, ovde Sewoia, iva envOvunda- 
MEV @UTOY. 

Many interpreters, as J. H. Michaelis, take both members of 
the sentence as interrogations, in which the Jews endeavour to 
justify themselves for rejecting the Messiah. “ He had no form, 
and should we look upon him? no beauty, and should we de- 
sire him?” ‘They appeal to passages, where, in like manner, a 


*In den bibl. Hal. ‘‘ Coram illo populo superbo et incredulo, 
opinione regni mundani, quod Messias erigere deberet, fascinato, 
ut brachium dei in Christo exertum, non videat nec agnoscat.” 
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question follows the Vav; asc. 37:11. 1 Sam. 25:11. But 
as those who speak had already become believers in Christ, and 
here only assign the reason of their former unbelief, such an im- 
passioned question in their mouth is inappropriate. The verb 
TN to see, to look upon, is used to signify, to regard as wor- 
thy of attention. The Arabic cstp, and the Syriac Ntnm are 
used in a similar emphatic way. The verb mi has the sense 
videre cum delectatione, only when it is construed witha. The 
[want of ] form and beauty in the Messiah is not to be referred 
so much to his corporeal figure, as to his whole appearance in a 
state of abasement. Calvin says :* ‘ These things ought to be 
understood not solely of the person of Christ, who was despised 
by the world and at length condemned to an ignominious death ; 
but of his whole kingdom, in which there was to the eyes of 
men no form, no splendour, no magnificence.” In the history 
of the church, is repeated the history of its founder. As in the 
latter, so in the former, the way to glory and happiness is through 
humiliation and suffering. 

Verse 3. He was despised and the most abject of all men, a 
man of suffering and familiar with disease; he was as one be- 
fore whom a man covers his face ; we despised him and esteem- 
ed him not. ‘The prophet passes from the humble condition of 
the Messiah in general, to his suffering. The phrase D°D7°4 >3n 
is rendered by many interpreters, forsaken by men. ‘They ap- 
peal to Job 19: 14, where the verb 53% is used with reference 
to friends, who abandon the unfortunate. But 537 must ac- 
cording to this explanation be passive, whereas it has every 
where else an active sense. And besides, Martini remarks very 
forcibly against this:¢ “In this way the strength of expression, 
which ought continually to increase, would be diminished ; con- 
trary to the usual manner of the Hebrew poets, who are accus- 
tomed so to conjoin synonymous words, that the subsequent one 
may be somewhat stronger than the preceding.” Moreover, 
the weakness of the sense must be apparent to every one. Ac- 


sahil endian peabls ntinnlthaesilnet terials 

* “Non solum de Christi persona haec intelligi debent, qui mun- 
do contemtibilis et ignominiosae tandem morti adjudicatus est, sed 
de toto regno, cujus nulla in oculis hominum forma, nullus decor, 
nulla magnificentia fuit.” 

t “ Sic vis sermonis, quae augeri debebat, imminueretur, contra 
morem Hebraeorum poetarum, qui ita verba synonyma conjungere 
amant, ut posterius priori paulo sit gravius.” 
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cording to Martini and many others, 537 signifies directly, mean, 
subjected to reproach, despised. He supposes, that D°D°8 be- 
longs as well to M333, as to >", and serves to express the su- 
perlative, the despised and abject of men, for the most despised 
and most abject among men.* But 53% never occurs in the 
sense here ascribed to it. It is the most safe, to compare the 
word as used in Ps. 39: 5, “ Lord teach me to know the mea- 
sure of my days, cause me to know 728 5°37 73 when I shall 
cease,” scil. to suffer and to live. According to this, 54M is that 
which ceases to do or to be something. Hence mmx 537, the 
ceasing or failing one of men, he who ceases to be a man, or 
to be reckoned among men; equivalent to the most abject a- 
mong men; so that this interpretation agrees with that of 
Martini so far as the sense is concerned, but not grammat- 
ically. It is confirmed by chap. 52: 14, and the passages 
there quoted. It was adopted also by Abenezra, who para- 
phrases the clause, Dw3N DY swHMd d4m, desiit hominibus ac- 
censeri, and by most of the ancient translators. So the Seventy, 
10 eldog avrou arymov nal éxdetnov maga TOUS Vio’s TaY avPow- 
nov, Symmachus, édaysorog avdo@v. The Vulgate, novissi- 
mus virorum. The Syriac Lasl> {fasav. 


The words niak272 2°R mean a man of sorrows ; he who, as it 
were, has sufferings as his peculiar property. So in Prov. 29: 
1, niNDIF wR, a man of chastisements, one who is frequently 
chastised,—who has chastisements, as it were, for his pecu- 
liar possession. Symmachus, evi éninovog.—Most interpret- 
ers explain %>7 3157 as signifying, known, distinguished on ac- 
count of disease, for afflicted with disease in an uncommon man- 
ner. Martini has it: Exemplum sive monumentum insigne ho- 
minis ignominia injurtisque affecti. So Symmachus, among the 
ancient translators, yywords voom. But the other meaning is 
far more appropriate and better adapted to the parallelism, viz. 
an acquaintance of disease, for one who is intimate with disease, 
one who is connected to disease as it were by the bonds of 
friendship ; corresponding to a man of sufferings. The parti- 
ciple 2153 is then taken entirely in its proper sense.t So the 





* Comp. Ps. 22: 7 ny ta Prov. 15:20 nix >°>>. Gesen. 
Lehrg. p. 692. b. : ratte 


_ + Comp. Deut. 1: 13, 15. In like manner, the Pual participle 
in Job 19: 14. 
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old translators ; though it has been falsely presumed that the 
read the active participle instead of the passive. Sept. «dwg 


gégecy podaxiav. Vulg. sciens infirmitatem. Syriac, Law \,» 


They only resolve the personification of disease, which lies here 
at the foundation. As the passive participle may here be taken 
in its proper signification, there is no occasion for appealing to 
the circumstance, that it is often used directly for the active 
gee mae e.g. HN, tenentes, Cant. 3: 8. fH2 confidens, 

s. 112: 7. “51 recordans, Ps. 103: 14.*—The word %5n, 
with Hholem here on account of the accent, otherwise ">", de- 
notes not merely a disease produced by ordinary natural causes, 
but it is used also of wounds. Compare 1 Kings 22: 34. Jer. 
6: 7. 10:19. Hence it might also here signify wounds. Com- 
pare in verse 5, Sb4r2, pierced. But it is better to understand 
here disease, and also in what follows, as a figurative designa- 
tion of severe sufferings of both body and mind. It often has 
this meaning, as e. g. Is. 1; 4—6. Ezek. 33:10. Ps. 103: 3. 
Koppe and Ammon suppose, and not without reason, that 
the figure is taken from the leprosy, which was not only one of 
the most terrible diseases, but was also in a special manner re- 
garded as a divine punishment. This will explain many things 
in what follows. 

The words 13732 0°25 “170259 are variously explained. The 
best mode is that which takes “m0%2 as a substantive, formed 
from the participle in Hiphil,+ signifying concealment. “He 
was as a concealment of the face before it,” i. e. as a thing or 
person before whom a man covers his face, because he cannot 
endure the disgusting sight. In this case, the suffix in 12737 does 
not refer to the servant of God, but to the object of comparison. 
Martini follows this interpretation, except that he connects the 
clause with the one which follows: Sicuti rem, a qua faciem 
avertunt, ita cum fastidio eum sprevimus. Most interpreters 
regard 472, as a participle in Hiphil for "yo. Against this, 
however, it must be remarked, that this form with Tseri never 
occurs in the masculine singular, though sometimes in the femi- 
nine singular, and often in the plural ; but still only in the later 
usage, borrowed from the Aramaean dialect.t—On the above 
principle these words have then been explained in various 
ways. 

* Compare the examples in Michaelis, Lumina Syriaca, § 26. 

+ Gesenius Lehrgeb. p. 496. t Gesen. Lehrg. §. 94, 8. 
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1. Some render the passage : ‘ He was as one who conceals 
his face before us,” so that the suffix in 127372 is not to be taken 
as the suffix of the third person singular, but of the first person 
plural. So the Seventy, Vulgate, Chaldee, Aquila, Jarchi, Van 
der Palm, and Jahn. Those who render -thus, find here either 
an allusion to the Mosaic Jaw, according to which lepers must 
cover their faces, Lev. 3: 45; or to the custom of covering the 
face in mourning, 2 Sam. 15: 30. Ezek. 14: 17; or to the 
concealing of the face for shame, Micah 3:7. But this inter- 
pretation gives a feeble sense. Moreover, it cannot be the object 
of the whole passage to show, how the servant of God will de- 
mean himself, but how men will regard him and conduct them- 
selves towards him. 

2. Others suppose, that the expression is elliptical and stands 
for 5°28 “MD? 127979 WWRD, as one before whom he covers the 
face, i. e. before whom a person covers his face. So Gesenius. 
But this forced exposition could hardly be justified in a philo- 
logical point of view. 

3. Others translate: He was as one causing to conceal the 
face before him, i. e. he occasioned others to cover their faces 
before him ; the sight of his suffering was so shocking that those 
who saw him covered their faces. So Rosenmiuller among 
others, adopting the words of J. H. Michaelis, only with the 
modification, that he takes the alleged participle "no2 in the 
neuter: quod facit, ut alii abscondant faciem, i. e. sicuti res tam 
foeda et abominanda, ut homines eam adspicere dedignati faciem 
tegant et avertant. This interpretation undoubtedly deserves 
the preference among the three which take %M72 as a partici- 
ple. Still, it is an objection to it, that the verb “Md in Hiphil 
never signifies to cause to conceal, but always merely to conceal ; 
and the phrase 5°25 “°nd" often occurs in the sense, to conceal 
or cover the face, but never otherwise.—The form “332 may be 
taken either as a participle in Niphal, as in the beginning of the 
verse, (so also Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, éEovdermmpevos, 
Ovo ove dhoyeoaueda avrov, Sept. 7xripaon,) or it may be un- 
derstood as the first person future of Kal. So the Syriac, 
722}. .—The words 17230 8> may be translated either, 


we esteemed him not, or, we esteemed him as nothing. It is com- 
mon, in Hebrew, to express the same thing first positively, and 
then, for the sake of greater energy, negatively. 
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Verse 4. Those who have now become believers in the 
Messiah, acknowledge, in this verse, that they very greatly erred 
when they despised the servant of God, on account of his hu- 
miliation and sufferings.—But he bore our diseases, and took our 
pains upon himself, and we regarded him as one parm of God, 
smitten and tormented of God. The sense is: He from whom 
we turned away with abhorrence, because we concluded from 
his sufferings that he had been guilty of some flagrant crime, for 
the punishment of which God had inflicted this misery upon 
him, did not bear the punishment of his own sins, but of ours. 
The very thing that offended us, not only pertained to the work 
which God had committed to him, but constituted the most im- 
portant part of it. The word 728 is particula adversativa, ve- 
rum, ast. He bore ete. is a metaphor ened from an oppres- 
sive burden, which one takes from the shoulders of another and 
lays upon his own. Our diseases, our pains, are the diseases 
which we must have suffered, the pains which we must have en- 
dured. Diseases and pains are a figurative representation of 
the external and internal sufferings which the Messiah was to 
undergo in our stead, and thereby free us from the punishment 
of sin. The form 22> is the plural o~>% with the suffix, and 
would properly be written plene 12°254.—Some would translate 
Nb? abstulit, removit ; but this would be contrary to the whole 
context and tothe parallelism with 525. ‘The two members are 
perfectly synonymous, and differ only in the words.» Besides, 
the verb XD: elsewhere, when connected with sin, signifies to bear 
it or its punishment. Comp. Ezek. 18: 19, Jiz2 72° No? 8D 
sur, the son shall not bear the sin of the father. Num. 14:33. 
Lev. 5: 1. 20: 17. Sept. géoes. Symmachus, evédage. 

These words are quoted by Matthew (8:17) immediately after 
relating, that Christ had healed many persons of their corporeal 
infirmities. Modern interpreters have incorrectly drawn from this 
the conclusion, that Matthew did not at all refer the passage to 
the vicarious sufferings of Christ. But Matthew is certainly 
very far from intending to take away the principal reference, by 
this specific one. Christ was sent with the general design of 
removing, by a sacrifice of himself, the evil which sin had intro- 
duced into the world. This he accomplished, in the first place, 
when he removed corporeal diseases. In this he pointed also 
to his principal aim, which was, with the same power, to take 
away spiritual evil from man, through his vicarious satisfaction. 
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Calvin says :* “ Matthew cites this prophecy, after having relat- 
ed that Christ had cured various diseases ; though it is certain, 
that it was not the object of his mission to heal the body, but 
rather the mind. For the prophet has in view spiritual mala- 
dies. But in the miracles which Christ wrought for the cure of 
the body, he gave, as it were, a specimen of that salvation which 
he brings to our souls ; and therefore Matthew transferred to the 
symbol, that which was in accordance with the reality itself.” — 
That Matthew was far from denying the spiritual application of 
our passage, appears from c. 20: 28, 7Ade dovvae rv wuyny 
avrou Avrgov avri moAAwy. Comp. verse 10. 

The word 3533 contains in itself the subordinate idea, smitten 
of God, and therefore there is no need of supplying o°7>x from 
the following member. Comp. Ps. 73:14. So the leprosy, 
which was regarded as a divine punishment, was called xat’ 
étoyyv,233. Many interpreters, as Jerome, directly explain 
3133 as meaning leprosus. So also the ancient Jews, who deriv- 
ed from this passage the notion that the Messiah would be af- 
flicted with the leprosy. But there is no ground for this spe- 
cific application. Theodotion translates aptly, usuaoreywuevos, 
tormented with severe suffering.t 

In the phrase D> M22, one smitten of God, the genitive 
designates the efficient cause, as it often does elsewhere. The 
form 22 is the construct state, the absolute state being “27. 
The latter is found in some manuscripts, and many Romish the- 
ologians§ were formerly prepossessed in its favour upon doctrinal 
grounds, because the passage would then contain a testimony for 





* “ Matthaeus hoc vaticinium citat, postquam retulit Christum 
varios morbos curasse, cum tamen certum sit, ipsum non curandis 
corporibus, sed animis potius destinatum esse. Nam de spirituali- 
bus languoribus intelligit propheta. Sed in miraculis, quae sanan- 
dis corporibus edidit Christus, specimen praebuit salutis, quam ani- 
mis nostris affert, ideoque Matthaeus ad symbolum transfert, quod 
ipsi rei et veritati conveniebat.” 

+ Comp. in the Talmud the tract Sanhedrin, cap. XI. Also the 
book Jalkut on Isaiah c. 60. 

t See the equivalent expression of Aeschylus, mAnysig @eov 
uaoreyt, in Septem adv. Thebas. Comp. Ecclus. 30: 14. 40: 9. 
Luke 7:21. See also, in Martini on the passage, examples from 
Arabic writers, who likewise regard suffering as a scourge or lash 
inflicted from God. 


§ Bellarminus de Verb. d. 11.2. Galatinus, et alii. 
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the divinity of the Messiah, a smitten God. ‘The verb 23 is 
used to denote divine punishments in general, but especially the 
infliction of diseases. Num. 14: 12. Deut. 28; 22.—We must 
supply, after all these three words, the idea, on account of his 
own stns. It was indeed true that God inflicted sufferings upon 
the Messiah ; and the error was only in respect to the design of 
this infliction. The inference from great suffering to great guilt, 
was very common with the Hebrews. ‘This arose from a mis- 
apprehension of the theocratic doctrine of retribution ; inasmuch 
as they erroneously transferred the law of visible retribution, by 
which all events respecting the covenant people were determined, 
to the cases of individuals ; without reflecting, that God might, 
according to his wise and holy designs, bring sufferings upon an 
innocent man, even without any preceding guilt. 

Verse 5. And he was pierced for our iniquities, and was 
bruised for our sins; he was punished, that we might have 
peace, and by his wounds we are healed.—The prophet here 
again includes himself with others, not by way of rhetorical fig- 
ure, but from a consciousness of his sinfulness and need of re- 
demption. ‘The word 5>4m7 is the Poal participle of the verb 
bin to wound, to pierce. 72 signifies, on account of. The 
verb N23 to bruise, to crush in pieces, is used figuratively to de- 
note the most severe internal and external sufferings. Sept. aptly, 
peuadaxiorat. Aquila, ovveroi?n. The phrase 1272550 932 pro- 
perly means, the punishment of our peace, i. e. the punishment by 
which peace, salvation, and happiness were obtained for us, 
and by which our reconciliation with God was effected. The 
word 9972 has indeed elsewhere the sense also of a chastising 
with words ; but here the whole context, in which severe suf- 
ferings are the prominent subject, and the parallelism, both re- 
quire us to understand it as meaning chastisement by deed. This 
is favoured moreover by the use of 15, which signifies, that 
the punishment lay as an oppressive burden upon the sufferer. 
Hence we see the incorrectness of the interpretation adopted by 
a certain theological school, which, in order to remove from the 
passage the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious satisfaction, translates : 
* The instruction for our peace is in him,” i. e. information how 
we may again become reconciled with God is to be obtained 
through him.* The word 39772 has moreover the subordinate 
idea of a punishment, which may serve as a warning to others. 








* Compare Hassenkamp, Briefe ber wichtige Wahrheiten der 
Religion, Duisburg 1794. Th. II. p. 161, sqq. 
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The noun 734, wound, stripe, is here a collective. The form 
82772 is the praeter of N iphal, and properly signifies it 1s healed to 
us, or, healing has happened tous. ‘This construction may be ex- 
plained by a “slight modification of the meaning of 8D, to heal, 
i. q. to impart healing. In a similar manner we may explain 
the construction, in verse 11, of Puen with >, to justify, i. q. 
to impart justification. As suffering and the punishment of sin 
are frequently represented under the figure of disease, so deliv- 
erance from suffering and from the punishment of sin, is often 
represented under the figure of healing. Compare c. 19: 22. 
Jer. 8: 22. 30: 17. 

Verse 6. We have here the reason which induced the Mes- 
siah to take upon himself such severe sufferings ; it was the mis- 
erable condition of mankind estranged from God, who were by his 
sufferings to be brought into a state of reconciliation with God. 
—We all like sheep were going astray, we turned each to his 
own way ; but Jehovah cast upon him the sins of us all.—The 
sense is thus given by Calvin :* “In order to fix the benefit of 
Christ’s death the more firmly in the minds of men, he shows 
how necessary that healing was, which he had before mention- 
ed.—There is here an elegant antithesis. In ourselves we are 
scattered abroad, in Christ we are brought together ; by nature 
we are wandering away and rushing to destruction, in Christ we 
find the way which leads us to the gate of safety ; our sins sink 
us down, but they are transferred to Christ, and by him we are 
disburdened.” The prophet represents the miserable condition 
of mankind, while alienated from God and sunk in sin and er- 
ror, under the figure of sheep without a shepherd, which are 
exposed undefended to every danger. ‘Theodoret remarks :+ 

* “Ut melius infigat animis hominuim beneficium mortis Christi, 
ostendit, quam necessaria sit ista sanatio, cujus prius mentionem 
fecit—Est hic elegans antithesis. Nam in nobis dissipati sumus, 
in Christo collecti ; aberramus natura atque in exitium praecipites 
agimur, in Christo viam reperimus, qua ad salutis portam ducamur ; 
obruunt nos Scelera nostra, at transferuntur in Christum, a quo 
exoneramur.’ 


+ Ovre yag iow navrow ra mAnumedrpocre, ove? eig 6 rp0moG, 
ahha yoo Te Aiyuntiov eidwha nal dha ta Dorvixwy, xai Ta 
“EdAjver é érega xal adhe TOV Sxvdov aad’ Ome, &é xal dcaqgooot 
™7$ nhavng ot TodmOL, mavTEs Ouolws tov dvta Peov narahehor- 
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** Neither are the sins of all alike, nor is there merely one kind 
oferror. For the Egyptians have one kind of idols, the Phe- 
nicians another, the Greeks a third, and the Scythians still an- 
other. But, although the modes of error are various, we have 
all in like manner abandoned the true God, and resemble sheep 
going astray and exposed to wolves.” 

The form jx*2, contracted from j8x7>, does not properly 
signify, like a flock, but, like tur flock. The article is not su- 
perfluous here, as it might seem. It is employed, among other 
uses, * when only individuals of a species are spoken of; but 
such individuals, as are clearly understood by the hearer to be 
definite in that species, from the circumstances of the discourse 
or the connexion of the words.* We wandered like the flock, 
i. e. we wandered like a wandering flock, a flock which had no 
shepherd. This signification of the article was noticed also by 
Kimchi. Comp. 1 Pet. 2: 25, are yao we mooBara niavomeva. 
In general, the figure of a flock without a shepherd is used to 
designate, at one time, the moral degradation, at another, the 
misery, of mankind while estranged from God. Comp. Ezek. 
34: 5. Matt. 9: 36. 

We turned each to his own way, etc. As a lonely wanderer 
pursues his way in sadness and exposed to numerous dangers, 
so we were going on through life alone, neither led by God nor 
united with brethren by his love. Augusti says:+ “ Each acted 
alone, he lived for himself, not for the common cause ; there 
was no common spirit.” ‘This is correct, if taken in the deeper 
sense 3 it is a common union with God that alone can unite us 
to one another; without this, there is nothing but self-will, ca- 
price, and discord.—The verb »32 with 3 has sometimes the 
general signification, to strike against some one, to hit him; and 
again it means, to strike against some one in a hostile manner, 
to assault him. According to Kimchi and others, punishment 
is here described as an assaulting enemy. ‘They take the word 
in the latter signification and translate, hostiliter in eum irruere 
jussit. Yet we may very well stop at the general idea, he let it 
fall upon him. 'The sense is, Jehovah let him bear, alone, the 
sufferings which we should have borne as a punishment for our 
sins. So Symmachus, nvg00s dé xatavtnous énoinoev ei aUTOV 
thy avoulay navrov juwr. The Vulgate, posuit in eo iniquita- 
tem omnium nostrum. The word 7iz here, as often elsewhere, in- 


* Ewald Grammatik, p. 567. + Exeg. Handbuch. 
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cludes also the idea of punishment for sin. The prevalent im- 
pression among the Hebrews, of an intimate connexion between 
sin and punishment, virtue and prosperity, has also stamped it- 
self upon the language, and both ideas are often expressed by 
the same words. 

Verse 7. The prophet, in v. 2, had commenced the descrip- 
tion of the Messiah’s sufferings ; but had interrupted it in verses 
4—6, in order to point out the cc: e of these severe sufferings. 
Here he again resumes his description, and exhibits to our view 
the perfect meekness and patience of the great servant of God 
under his afflictions. —He was abused, but he endured patiently 
and opened not his mouth ; as a lamb which is brought to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep which is dumb before its shearers, he 
opened not his mouth. The words 7322 817) 22 are variously 
explained. The verb 33 usually signifies, to urge, to drive, 


and is used particularly with respect to a rigorous exaction of 


debts. ‘The first and more general signification is adopted by 
Van der Palm and an anonymous writer,* and according to 
them, 22 means, he was demanded, and they translate : 
“'They (the Jews) unanimously demanded his death, and lo, he 
suffered!” Against this, however, is the fact, that the verb w32 
never occurs just in the sense of demanding, which is quite di- 
verse from that of urging, driving.—Others suppose, that there 
is an allusion to the special signification of demanding a debt. 
God, who visits the sins of men upon the Messiah, appears (it 
is said) as a creditor who demands his debt. So Hensler: 
“God demands the debt, and he, the great and righteous, suf- 
fers.” So Kuinél, and also Jahn: ille exactionem sustinuit v. 
solutio iniquitatum ab eo exacta fuit. This explanation has in- 
deed much to recommend it. ‘The objection urged by Martini, 
that the metaphorical signification of the verb is unauthorized, is 
not valid ; for it is very common to represent the punishment of 
sin under the figure of demanding a debt.t But still there is 
another interpretation adopted by Martini, Gesenius, and others, 
which seems to deserve the preference. According to this, the 
verb 33 is taken in the signification, to abuse, to afflict. The 
participle 342 is frequently used of those who abuse and afflict 
others. ‘The praeter itself in Niphal occurs with a like sense, 


* In der Bibliothek v. Theol. Letterkunde. 


+ Compare the Commentators on Matt. 6: 12. Luc. 13: 4. Bux- 
torf. Lex. Chald. s. v. 2°77 und 37m. 
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in 1 Sam. 14: 24, samy bivg a2 SR WN, Msraelitae af- 
Jlieti erant illo die. The pronoun 817) has given interpreters 
trouble. Gesenius renders the clause: * He was abused, even 
he who was besides afflicted.” In this case, 8171 is supposed 
to correspond to the Latin isque, M3722 to denote the usual 
depressed condition of the Messiah, and 32, the additional iil 
treatment which he received. “ Already afflicted with disease 
and suffering, he must suffer still further abuse.” To this it 
may be objected, that the assumed distinction between ™2> and 
32 can hardly be established. And besides, the verb 32 too 
is used to signify severe ill treatment. Comp. e. g. Gen. 16: 6. 
Ex. 22: 22, Ps. 105: 18. We obtain a far more appropriate 
sense, if, with Jahn and Steudel, we translate the sentence, idem 
tamen vewari se patiebatur. This sense is also expressed by 
Symmachus, mo00nvéyOn xai avrog vanxoves, and also by tiie 
Vulgate, oblatus est, quia ipse voluit. The verb m2» has con- 
sequently in Niphal the secondary signification of patient suffer- 
ing, which is found also in the adjectives "22 and 122. Besides, 
the conjugation Niphal in general, has often a reflexive meaning. 
So in verse 12, "272, to be numbered, with the secondary idea 
of causing one’s self to be numbered. Ewald* supposes the 
reflexive signification to be the original one in Niphal; which 
however may still be justly doubted. Another circumstance 
particularly favourable to this interpretation is, that thus the pa- 
tience of the Messiah under his suffering is described in this 
clause, as well as ia all the remaining part of the verse. 

The relative “ys is to be supplied after my>. Comp. Jer. 
11: 19, “I was as a lamb that is brought to the slaughter.”— 
Gesenius, after the example of Luther, refers the second &>) 
2 Mme? to the lamb. This however is not admissible, be- 
cause mmo?, of the masculine gender, will not agree with the 
feminine >74,, and must therefore be referred back to the more 
remote subject, mw. And besides, such a repetition has a pe- 
culiar charm, and not unfrequently occurs. Thus in Judges 
5: 16, the words 32 %4PM oH %b47a 723N7 MIArD> are repeated, 
and in such a manner, that the repetition is not useless, but gives 
a certain emphasis to the discourse. With a similar emphasis 
we find => °71%7 in Gen. 49: 4. Such repetitions often occur 
also in the second part of Isaiah. In general, repetition in He- 
brew serves to give energy and prominence to an idea.t The 
Seventy also refer the expression to the servant of God, ovrms¢ 


eee 


* Gramm. p. 191. + Comp. Ewald 1. c. p. 636. 
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ovx avolyes to oroua. With reference to this passage, John the 
Baptist calls Christ the Lamb of God, Joho 1: 29. Comp. 1 
Pet. 1: 18, 19. Acts 8: 32,35. In sense also the passage in 
1 Pet. 2: 23 agrees with what is here said; 0¢ Aowdogovuevos 
ovx avrchowddger, macywv ovx yneiher, nagedidov Jé tH xgivovte 
dixaiws. Christ did indeed open his mouth, but not to threaten, 
not to rebuke, but only to glorify God, to attest his love, to pray 
for his enemies. 

Verse 8. Sense: A violent death terminated the sufferings 
which he took upon himself for the sins of the people.—By op- 
pression and a judicial sentence he was dragged to punishment ; 
(yet who can declare his posterity?) he was torn away from the 
land of the living for the sins of my people, upon whom the pun- 
ishment should have fallen.—The word %¥2 properly signifies 
a shutting up, confinement, then, violent oppression. ‘The noun 
bet means judgment, judicial decision; then, as determined 
by the connexion, sentence to punishment, as in Jer. 1: 16. 
2 Kings 25: 6; and punishment itself, as in Deut. 21: 22. 
Ezek. 5:8. Jer. 48: 1. It never has directly the sense of suf- 
fering, which Gesenius ascribes to it. ‘The most correct view 
and the one which is adopted by many interpreters, as Doder- 
lein, Kuin6l, and others, is, that the terms oppression and judg- 
ment are here employed by way of Hendiadys, to denote an op- 
pressive, unjust, judicial procedure. So in 1 Kings 19: 12, si- 
lence and a voice, for a low voice. Jer. 29: 11 futurity and 
hope, for a hopeful futurity.* The verb p> occurs with the 
sense of a violent carrying away to punishment in 1 Kings 20: 
33. Prov. 24: 11, and of a violent taking away in general in 
Ezek. 22: 25. Similar verbs are also used in Arabic to ex- 
press the idea of a violent carrying away to death or to captivi- 
ty.t Consequently, "p>, he was dragged away to punish- 
ment.—Judicit violentia ad supplicium rapitur ; so Doderlein 
and Dathe. Yet, with Rosenmiiller and others, we may trans- 
late, He was taken away, scil. from this life, as is said in the 
second hemistich. Comp. Ezek. 33: 4,6. This explanation 
is indeed more favoured by the parallelism, than the former. 

The older interpreters, for the most part, refer the preceding 
words to the exaltation of the Messiah. They take 772 not as 
causative, but in the sense of from; and render the verb mp3 


* Gesen. Lehrg. p. 854. 
+ Comp. examples in Martini p. 79. 
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either to exempt, to free, or, to take up, to take away, viz. to 
God. So the ulgate, de angustia et judicio sublatus est. Je- 
rome on the passage has it, de tribulatione atque judicio ad pa- 
trem victor ascendit. J. H. Michaelis, exemtus et ad dextram 
majestatis assumtus est. ‘The interpretation of Gesenius is sim- 
ilar ; * death at last delivered him from his distresses.” ‘This is 
borrowed from Martini, who paraphrases thus: exantlatis cru- 
ciatibus et diris animam efflavit. But this explanation is oppos- 
ed by the whole context. It would make the words, even here, 
refer to the better condition of the Messiah, whereas the descrip- 
tion of this first commences with verse 10. That the words 
must mean a violent death, is evident from verse 9, where it is 
said that the wicked, not satisfied with his being murdered, en- 
deavoured to insult him even in his death. And moreover, even 
admitting that in some places "p> does not signify a violent 
death ; yet in the present ieseniien, ‘the parallel member, “ he 
was torn away from the land of the living,” shows that we must 
here understand it in that sense, or at least as denoting a proce- 
dure which causes violent death. Consequently 72 must here 
designate the causa efficiens, the efficient cause, as it does in 
>_72, and several times elsewhere in this section, as e. g. in v. 5. 
“The words which follow are difficult, "iw? % INh7~nN1. 
The verb 139 or 1D signifies; (1) to reflect, and (2) to relate, 
to announce. The most prevalent interpretations are as follows. 
1. Many, as Luther, Calvin, Vitringa, and others, translate : 
“Who will express the length of his life ?” i. e. who can define 
the duration of his future life ? There is no ground for objecting 
to this, as many have done, that the prophet would in this case 
anticipate himself, because the annunciation of the Messiah’s 
glory first commences with verse 10. For, according to every 
interpretation, the words here stand out of the connexion, and 
contain an incidental idea, which must be put in a parenthesis. 
There is more weight in the remark, that the word 737 is never 
used to denote length of life. 
2. After the example of Storr, others, as Déderlein, Dathe, 


Martini, Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius, explain thus: “ Who of 


his contemporaries will consider,” or “ did consider?” Accor- 
ding to them, 4-37NN is to be regarded as the accusative ab- 
solute, equivalent to the nominative rebeokee, quod attinet aequa- 
les ei homines. ‘To this there are the following objections : (a) 
“That m& can never designate the subject ; for this would be 
directly contrary to its origin and nature. The examples which 
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are alleged in support of such a use, show rather that nx, ac- 
cording to the meaning of the writer, was employed as a desig- 
nation of the object; and the cases which are certain and cor- 
rect, must here be carefully separated from the few real devia- 
tions.”* But granting that this assertion is not in its full extent 
true; (for even Ewald himself must admit, that the later less 
exact writers sometimes used m& to denote the subject ;) still so 
much as this must at least be conceded, that in most cases 
where mn is usually understood to be a designation of the sub- 
ject, it is really a designation of the object. Hence it follows, 
that we ought not so absolutely, nor without an urgent necessity, 
to understand this particle as a sign of the subject. (6) Accord- 
ing to this exposition we must suppose a hard ellipsis: ‘ Who 
of his contemporaries considered,” scil. the true cause of his 
death? Gesenius indeed, after the example of Martini, endeav- 
ours to get over ihis difficulty, by connecting these words with 
what follows :+ ‘‘ Who of his contemporaries considered, that he 
would be taken away from the land of the living for the sins of 
my people?” But this would destroy the evident parallelism 
between Mp> and n*t PN 7733. 

3. Lowth, Van der Palm, and others translate: ‘ Who of 
all his contemporaries spoke ?” i. e. there was no one among all 
his contemporaries, who uttered a word in his defence. The 
first objection brought against the preceding interpretation, may 
also among others be urged against this. 

4. Le Clere translates : Vitae ejus in his terris praestantiam, 
quis est qui pro dignitate laudare possit.” Against this it may 
be remarked, that 7173 never signifies manner of life. 

5. Others translate, and this appears to be the best interpre- 
tation: “ Who can express his kindred, the number of his pos- 
terity?” So also the Sept. ryy yeveay avrov ris dunynoerae. 
In like manner Kimchi: quis dicturus esset ejus generationem 
tam magnam fore? The prophet, as it were hastening on be- 
fore himself, points, by an incidental remark, from the deepest 
hemiliation of the Messiah to his exaltation. The word "47, 
generation, race, is frequently used to signify posterity; e. g. 
Lev. 23: 43. For the sense here, compare 971 m7 in verse 


* Ewald Gramm. p. 596. eres. 


+ “ Hominum istius aetatis quis est, qui ad animum revocet mor- 
tem adeo ipsam virum illum non a om sua ipsius crimina, sed 
propter populi mei scelera subiisse.” Martini. 
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10. It has been objected that the verb 1~, when used in the 
sense of reflecting and speaking, is connected with 2. But this 
objection is not valid; (compare the remarks above on c. 52: 
15;) particularly since verbs entirely similar are construed bota 
with 3 and with the accusative. E. g. the verb 37 is synony- 
mous with mw, stands in parallelism with it in Ps. 77: 13. 
143: 5, and has moreover nearly all its significations in common 
with it.* The verb a7 is usually construed with 3; but in 
Ps. 2: 1 and Isa. 33: 18, it occurs with the accusative. 

The particle "> is here not causal, but merely connects what pre- 
cedes with what follows. So not unfrequently, ase. g. in | Sam. 
2: 21, mIN~Mx MIM Ip 7D, “and Jehovah visited Hannah.” 
Ezra 10: 1, Dy 122 °D, “and the people wept.”t—The verb 
"132, properly to be cut off, to be torn away, never occurs in the 
sense of a peaceful and natural death, not even in the passages 
quoted as examples of such a meaning, viz. Ps. 88: 6 and 
Lament. 3: 54; but it always denotes a violent, premature 
death. ‘This figurative expression seems to be employed here, 
with reference to the previous figure of a shoot or sprout, intro- 
duced in verse 2.—Paulus, following the example of manv of 
the older interpreters, incorrectly concludes from the word ‘72> 
in the last member of the verse, that Jehovah here again speaks. 
But Jehovah is not again introduced as speaking until verse 11. 
The expression, for the sins of my people, is nothing more than, 
for our sins. ‘The speaker does not put himself in-opposition to 
his people, but he includes himself with them.—The word 42%, 
a poetic form for >>, must be referred to the collective noun 
p>. The relative ""Y& is to be supplied before >32, thus: “ For 
the sins of my people, to whom punishment,” scil. was deter- 
mined or belonged. Many interpreters understand the suffix in 
45 as singular, and translate: “ For the sins of my people 
punishment has fallen upon him.” Gesenius and Rosenmiiller, 
on the contrary, after the example of Abenezra and Abarbanel, 
maintain that 97> can never be singular. They translate, “ For 
the sins of my people is punishment to them,” and hence con- 
clude, that the subject of the passage cannot be a single individ- 
ual, but must be a collective. But Jahn on the other hand very 


* Comp. Gesenius Lex. under "35. 
+ Comp. Noldii Concordant. Partic. p. 395. No. 6. 
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aptly remarks :* “The discourse would be too abrupt, if, in 
what precedes and what follows, the servant of God was addres- 
sed in the singular number, and now in this single intermediate 
sentence there was a sudden change to the plural.” And even 
admitting that the assertion with respect to 17> is correct, still 
no argument can be derived from this clause against the Messia- 
nic interpretation ; for, as Gesenius himself must concede, no 
objection could arise against the correctness of the former expo- 
sition, according to which 17> is taken as plural. But the as- 
sertion itself is not correct. ‘“ Although 47 is properly plural, 
yet it has gradually lost its etymology and its signification, and 
is used also, though seldom, for the masculine singular. ‘That 
it has this 5 oe 3 usage cannot be denied. In all probability 
it is singular in Job 20: 23. 27: 23, where the whole connexion 
of ten or twenty verses, in which the singular is constantly used, 
favours this opinion. But the following cases are certain, viz. 
Isa. 53: 8, where the connexion exhibits the singular only and 
exclusively ; 44: 15, where the plural is not at all adapted to 
the sense, and the poet himself ‘. the same connexion, v. 17, 
explains 1735 by 45; Ps. 11: 7, where u1s countenance can refer 
only toGod. Habakkuk, inc. 3:4, expiains the 25 of Deut. 33: 
2 by %>.”+ In Ethiopic also, the suffix v2, which usually desig- 
nates the plural, is sometimes used likewise as singular. E. g. 
Luke 2: 4. John 19:27. Acts 1:20.[ The Seventy translate 
ind by ei¢ Pavarov, probably because they regarded it as an 
abbreviation for mi72>. Many interpreters have erroneously 
followed them. 

Verse 9. They appointed for him among the wicked his 
grave ; (but he was with a rich man after his death; ) although he 
had done no unrighteous deed and there was no guile in his 
mouth. Sense: Not satisfied with his sufferings and his death, 
they intended to insult him, the innocent and the righteous, 
even in his death, by interring his corpse among criminals. It 
is then incidentally remarked, that this design was not accom- 
plished. Christ was interred by Joseph of Arimathea, who is 


* “ Nimis abruptus esset sermo, si in praecedentibus et subsequen- 
tibus in singulari numero compellaret dei servum, nunc in hac uni- 
ca intermedia senteniia subito verteretur in pluralem.” 


+ Ewald Grammatik p. 365. 


t Comp. Ludov. de Dieu Oratio de convitiis in Judaeos,—ad cal- 
cem Observat. miscel. Leovard. 1714. p. 56. 
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called, as here “"%3, so in Matt. 27: 57, dvOemnog movozoc. 
This exposition has, after Cappell, been supported by many in- 
terpreters, particularly by Pfeiffer,* Dathe,t Jahn, and Van 
der Palm. According to this, the verb }m2 is here to be taken 
in the sense of determining, appointing, a signification which 
it often takes from the context. Comp. e. g. c. 55: 4. Gen. 
15: 18, where the verb 32 denotes determination and purpose ; 
Jer. 1: 4. Verbs frequently also have an inchoative meaning,t 
as I give, equivalent to J design to give, Indeed Abenezra 
says, Textus dicit, Et dedit scil. in cogitatione sua.|| The 
form 3m either stands as an impersonal verb, he gave, for 
some one gave; (comp. Ps. 72: 15. Eccl. 2: 215) or the sub- 
ject must be supplied from the foregoing noun ‘32, my people 
appointed.—Others supply the word Jehovah as the subject, 
and render 721, he appointed, equivalent to he seemed to give. 
Et dedit sepulchrum ejus cum ee (ut videbatur fore), at 
etc. The sense then would be, One would naturally suppose 
that he who died as a criminal, would also be buried as a crim- 
inal. But this interpretation is encumbered with many diffi- 
culties. The nx se n°yw4 is not a sign of the accusative, 
but the preposition cum, with. The objection of Rosenmiller, 
that this particle after the verb jn2 always serves as a designa- 
tion of the accusative, has but little weight. For the verb jn2 
in this respect stands on a level with all other active verbs ; and 
that MX after them not unfrequently has the sense of cum, is ev- 
ident from examples like Gen. 43: 32. 15: 18. ete. Crimi- 
nals, D°yw, received among the Hebrews a disgraceful burial. 
So Josephus :** “ Let him who blasphemes God be stoned and 
then hanged for a day, and let him have a disgraceful and ob- 


* Honor divitis Christo cum impiis sepeliendo in morte obtin- 


gens, ad Es. 53: 9. Erl. 1762. 

+ Ad Glassii Philologiam Sacram, T.T. p. 180. 

t See examples in Iken on the passage in the Bibl. Hagana, II. 
p. 245.—Glassius Philol. S. U1. Tract. 3. Can. 7, 8. 

§ Yet we may with Iken translate: “‘ They prepared for him a. 
jrave.” The verb jn3 often signifies, facere ut quid sit. Comp. 
examples in Iken. |. c. p. 247 sq. 

|| INswM by Jn" sWwaNX BNDM. 

{| Comp. Iken on the passage. 

** Antiq. IV. 8. 6. ‘O dé Biaoqgnunoas Yeov xutadevobeis 
xpepmaodu dt Hutoas, xal ariuws nai agavws Ganréobw. 
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scure burial.” Maimonides remarks :* ‘ Those who are con- 
demned to death by a judicial tribunal, are not interred in the 
sepulchres of their ancestors, but two places of burial are ap- 
pointed for them by the court, one for those stoned and burned, 
another for those beheaded and strangled.” As now the pro- 
phet had said in the preeeding verse, that the Messiah would 
die a violent death like a criminal; so he here adds, that a buri- 
al also was appointed for him, or, according to Iken’s interpreta- 
tion, was prepared for him, in common with the executed crimi- 
nals. “ The prophet,” says [ken, “ being under the influence 
of the Spirit, sees those to whom this charge was committed, 
engaged with their utmost efforts in making all necessary prepa- 
rations, that they might bury the dead body of the Saviour in a 
disgraceful manner ; and what he thus sees, he communicates to 
his readers by saying: They prepared his grave with criminals. 
How vivid, how perspicuous !”+ 

The 1 in MX} is adversative—eut he was with a rich man tn 
his death, where he was must be supplied. The plural p*n57 
is used instead of the singular, as in Ezek. 28: 8, 10. So 
also in many other words; as in Job 21: 32, he is borne to the 
graves, for the grave. Such a use of the plural for the singu- 
lar is peculiarly frequent in poetry. Examples are furnished 
in the grammars of Gesenius and Ewald.{ Paulus, Gesenius, 
and Rosenmiiller, after the example of Abarbanel and Rabbi 
Lipmann, would prove from this plural that the subject of this 
prophecy must be a collective one. But in that case, not the 
noun but the suffix ought to be plural. The expression 1°75723 
means AFTER his death. This is demanded by the parallelism 
with 3p. For the use of 2 in the sense of after, see . g. 
Isa. 16: 14, “in three years,” for after three years; Lev. 11: 
31, “every one who touches them in their death,” for every 








* In Iken |. c. “ Interfecti a domo judicii nequaquam sepeliun- 
tur in sepulchris majorum suorum, sed duo sepulchreta a domo ju- 
dicii ordinata sunt pro iisdem, unum pro lapidatis et combustis, alte- 
rum pro decollatis atque strangulatis.” 


+ “ Videt propheta, spiritu agitatus, eos, quibus cura haec incum- 
bebat omni nisu jam occupatos, ut cuncta pararent, mortuumque 
servatorem inhoneste sepelirent, et quod videt lectoribus suis enar- 
raturus ait: Pararant cum maleficis sepulchrum ejus. Quam vive, 
quam perspicue |” 


t Gesen. Lehrgeb. p. 665. Ewald Gramm. p. 326. 
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one who touches them after they are dead.* The objection is 
thus removed, which has often been urged against our interpre- 
tation, that in his death Jesus was with transgressors; in the 
grave, with a rich man. 

The particle by here signifies although; comp. Job 16: 
17, "B22 ont Nd dy, guamvis non sit injuria in manibus 
meis. So also in Job 10:7. 34:6. Jer. 2: 34. It does not 
refer to the second member, standing in a parenthesis, but to 
the first. Most interpreters who follow this exposition under- 
stand >» in the sense of because, and refer it to the second mem- 
ber of the verse. But to this it may be objected, first, that the 
second member cannot be appropriate here, except it be taken, 
like Ji? “2 Inis~nmN1 in the preceding verse, as a paren- 
thesis, in which the prophet as it were anticipates himself. For 
this verse belongs to the description of the Messiah’s sufferings, 
which is still continued ; and the description of his reward first 
commences with the following verse. Secondly, it would give 
a very weak sense to say: “ The servant of God is buried with 
a rich man, because he was perfectly righteous.” 

He had done no unrighteous deed, etc. He had sinned nei- 
ther in word nor in deed, a poetic enumeration for the purpose 
of expressing his entire innocence. In accordance with this 
passage, Peter says, 0¢ auagriay ovx énoinoer, ovdé Evgeny d0- 
dog év tw ordmare avrov, 1 Pet. 2: 22. 

The arguments which Martini, Rosenmiiller, and Gesenius, af- 
ter the example of Iken,t have brought against this interpreta- 
tion of the whole verse, so far as they merit attention, we have 
already refuted in establishing this exposition. Arguments like 
the following refute themselves ; viz. (a) that 81> or M37 ought 
not to be wanting after \"zy,{ though they are in fact omitted 
in numberless instances ; (6) that the expression, he was with 
a rich man after his death, cannot mean so much as he was in- 
terred with a rich man, notwithstanding prophetic poetry allows 
infinitely bolder expressions than this, and the clearness of his- 
toric prose cannot be demanded of prophecy; (c) that the 
grave and death are here put in opposition, and clearly distin- 








* See many other examples in Noldii Concordant. Partic. p. 
157. No. 20, and in Rosenmiiller on the passage. 


t L. c. p. 272 sq. 
t Comp. on the contrary Glassius III. 3. Can. 56. 
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guished from each other ; whereas it is the fact rather, that the 
two stand in a parallelism with each other, and hence there is 
no reason why we should not understand the true rendering of 
Miz to be, after his death, in which case, the Hysteron-pro- 
teron urged particularly by Iken, disappears ; (d) finally, that a 
prophecy so definite is contrary to the analogy of prophecies, as 
they do not usually have so specific a reference. This has al- 
ready been sufficiently refuted, by what was brought forward in 
the general introduction. 

Let us now direct our attention to the more recent expositions 
of this verse. 

1. Gesenius, after the example of many others, interprets : 
“ They gave to him his grave with the ungodly, and with a wick- 
ed one in his death,” scil. they gave to him his grave. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, the word “"W> must mean a wicked 
person.* Many endeavour to show that it has this sense, by a 
comparison of the Arabic -3le, stumbling. But that this word 


means sinning, in the sense assumed, is very doubtful. Castell 
indeed gives this signification, but he has not succeeded in sup- 
porting it by examples. What Rosenmiiller alleges, after Mar- 
tini, does not prove the point. And besides, the sense of crimi- 


nality does not occur in the other derivatives of the verb -Ac- 


In addition to this, it is contrary to a fundamental principle with 
respect to the comparison of dialects, to endeavour, without an 
urgent necessity, to obtain in this way in a solitary passage, and 
for a word of so frequent occurrence, a new meaning,—one which 
is not connected with the others that are certain. Gesenius him- 
self remarks against this comparison: “I have some scruple 
about applying this word, since it is not otherwise, in point of 
etymology, at all related to the Hebrew -ws.” Several inter- 
preters, as Luther, Calvin, and finally Gesenius, would deduce 
the sense of ungodly from the Hebrew usage itself. Now it is 
certainly true, that the words in Hebrew which denote power 
and wealth, often have the secondary idea of haughty arrogance 
nd violence ; as vice versa the words which signify poverty 
and weakness, stand also for innocence. But that the word 


* So Rabbi Jona in Salomoh B. Melech on the passage. Also 
Calvin, as likewise Luther in a marginal gloss: ‘“ A rich man, one 
who gives himself to the pursuit of wealth, i. e. an ungodly man.” 
Lakemacher Obs. Phil. VIII. 5. 5. 
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“Sz, a rich man, can signify directly an ungodly man, thus set- 
ting aside entirely its principal idea, has by no means been 
proved, and is in itself altogether improbable.* In the passage 
of Job, c. 27: 19, to which an appeal is made, the seconda- 
ry idea of haughtiness and crime is indicated with sufficient 
distinctness by the connexion, and the principal idea of wealth 
still remains. But here, on the contrary, the principal idea 
would so completely disappear, that we could not at all trans- 
late, a rich ungodly man. And besides, the singular "2 
shows that the word is not to be taken as in a parallelism with 
the plural oz. But if, notwithstanding these difficulties, 
this interpretation is still adhered to, yet the verse would con- 
tain nothing that could militate against the Messianic exposition. 
We need only translate: They appointed for him among crimi- 
nals his grave, and with the ungodly when he was dead. 

2. Martini translates:+ “They prepared for him a sepulchre 
with the wicked, a sepulchral tumulus with the violent, though 
he had done violence to no man and had been without guile.” 
According to this, the 2 in 14723 must be regarded as a radi- 
cal, and not as a servile; and m2 hillock is equivalent to tu- 
mulus. Abenezra and Oecolampadius adopted also this _in- 
terpretation, and it has since received the approbation of Zuin- 
gle, Schindler, Drusius, Iken, Lowth, Kuinél, Ammon, and 
many others. But the following objections lie against it. (a) 
That the first Kamets in 723 is impure (as if from a verb 
Diz) and therefore it can never be changed into Sheva.t The 
form with a suffix is 47°mi73, Deut. $2: 29, and in the con- 
struct state, "Z2 nim2, Micah 3:12. (5) But even if we ad- 
mit here a change of vowels, (for which however there is no 
sufficient reason,) after the example of three of De Rossi’s 
manuscripts, still it is an objection to this interpretation, that 
the noun nz, which occurs also as singular, never has the 
sense of a sepulchral tumulus; and indeed such a meaning 
would have little analogy with the usual significations of the 
word. For ni22 does not mean a mound of earth, such as it 
was usual to throw up over a grave, but a Aill, an eminence. 














* Comp. on the contrary, Iken, 1. c. p. 267 sq. 


+ “ Pararunt illi sepulchrum cum scelestis, tamulum sepulchra- 
lem cum violentis, quanquam ille vim nemini intulerat et a fraude 
fuerat alienus.”’ 


t Gesenius Lehrg. p. 594. 
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3. Rosenmiiller translates: “ He left to the ungodly his burial, 
and to the wicked he committed it, after he was dead.” But to 
this exposition there are many objections. What adaptation has 
the phrase he left, he committed, to the phrase although he had 
done no unrighteous deed ? which last evidently demands, that 
what precedes should have respect to some injury inflicted. How 
can it be said of a person who is already dead, that he commit- 
ted, entrusted, his burial? How could the heathen, who are 
(according to Rosenmiiller) still speaking in this verse, call 
themselves 0°59? Moreover, the noun “3p never signifies 
the act of interment, but always the place. Finally, the same 
arguments are valid against this interpretation, which we have 
adduced against the first one above examined. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Arar. V. Ow roe Lerrer atrrisutep to Pusuivs Lentu- 
LUS, RESPECTING THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF CHRIST. 


By the Editor. 


Tuere has ofien been printed a letter attributed to Publius 
Lentulus, a supposed proconsul or procurator of Judea, directed 
to the Roman Senate, and professing to give a description of 
the character, actions, and personal appearance of our Saviour. 
Every few years, this letter commonly goes the round of our 
public journals ; and as it is usually accompanied with remarks 
setting forth its great interest and probable antiquity, those who 
are not further acquainted with the subject, may easily be in- 
duced to assign to it a greater authority than the real facts 
in the case will warrant. It is in this way and for this rea- 
son, probably, that it has sometimes been appended to books 
intended for the religious instruction of the young,—not with 
any design to present it as having any positive authority, but 
merely as an interesting relic of antiquity, which might possi- 
by, for aught that was known, be authentic. Indeed, the means 
of tracing its authenticity are not very accessible in this coun- 
try. It stands in Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, where it is 
pronounced to be spurious ; but no testimony is there afforded to 
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enable the reader to judge for himself on this subject. Nor am 
I aware of any other book in the English language, which fur- 
nishes the materials for doing this. Here, as in many other 
cases, we are compelled to look to Germany for all the works 
which afford the means of investigating such points; and since 
these books are generally the productions of former centuries, 
and have become rare, they are for the most part accessible 
among us only in some of our more important public libraries. 
The principal works necessary for such an investigation are con- 
tained in the library of the Theological Seminary in Andover ; 
and having thus the means, I have thought it would not be unin- 
teresting, nor perhaps unprofitable, to lay before the readers of 
this work the results of my inquiries, in respect to the authenti- 
city of the epistle in question. 

The following translation of the epistle is from Calmet’s Dic- 
tionary, article Lentuuus. 

“ There has a man appeared here, who is still living, named 
Jesus Christ, whose power is extraordinary. He has the title 
given to him of the Great Prophet ; his disciples call him the 
Son of God. He raises the dead, and heals all sorts of diseases. 
He is a tall, well proportioned man ; there is an air of serenity 
in his countenance, which attracts at once the love and rever- 
ence of those who see him. His hair is of the colour of new 
wine from the roots to his ears, and from thence to the shoul- 
ders it is curled, and falls down to the lowest part of them. 
Upon the forehead it parts in two, after the manner of the Naz- 
arenes. His forehead is flat and fair, his face without any de- 
fect, and adorned with a very graceful vermilion; his air is 
majestic and agreeable. His nose and his mouth are very well 
proportioned, and his beard is thick and forked, of the colour of 
his hair ; his eyes are grey and extremely lively; in his reproofs 
he is terrible, but in his exhortations and instructions amiable 
and courteous ; there is something wonderfully charming in his 
face, with a mixture of gravity. He is never seen to laugh, but 
he has been observed to weep. He is very straight in stature ; 
his hands are large and spreading, and his arms very beautiful. 
He talks little, but with great gravity, and is the handsomest man 
in the world.” 


Whatever now may be the view which we have been accus- 
tomed to entertain, respecting the personal appearance of the 
Saviour while he was on earth; and however much the soul, 
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when once awakened to a sense of its sins, and rejoicing in the 
pardon of those sins and in the salvation purchased for it by the 
great atoning Sacrifice, may be disposed in imagination to deck 
that Saviour, while here below, with all those corporeal graces 
which are described as belonging to bim in his state of exalta- 
tion ; still, to the intelligent reader, who peruses the preceding 
description without prejudice, it cannot appear otherwise than 
legendary, and therefore of suspicious authenticity. ‘The whole 
tenor of the scriptural representations of the Messiah, so far 
as they make any allusion whatever to his person while in a 
state of humiliation, goes to discredit the description here giv- 
en. The Redeemer of the world was to be “despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
as one from whom we turn away our faces in disgust ;” (Is. 
53: 3;) he “made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant ;” (Phil. 2: 7;) be had not where 
to lay his head; he was every where exposed to the scoffs 
and taunts and ill usage of his enemies ; and, so far as we know, 
was either wholly neglected by the Roman magistrates, or, at 
most, was subjected to their condemnatory sentence. All this 
indeed proves nothing ;_ but still the impression naturally deriv- 
ed from it is, that there was nothing in the mere corporeal ap- 
pearance of Jesus, which distinguished him from other teachers, 
or even from the many false Messiahs with whom the Roman 
governors had to deal. Hence, when a Roman magistrate, a 
heathen, is represented as coming forward and describing Jesus 
to the Roman Senate as “the handsomest man in the world,” 
we are surely justified in asking, How can these things be? 

On this point, however, it is not necessary to dilate here, as 
we shall naturally be led to recur to it hereafter. The general 
plan of this discussion will be, to give, first, the literary history 
of the letter in question ; then to exhibit the original Latin, with 
the more important variations and various readings; and af- 
terwards present several considerations, which may aid in deter- 
mining the true character of the epistle. 

The first time that the epistle appeared in print, was in an 
edition of the works of Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
died A. D. 1109. The book is in quarto, without date and with- 
out the name of the place where it was printed; but, judging 
from the form and appearance of the type, it would seem to have 
been executed at Paris, about the end of the 15th or beginning 
of the 16th century. This edition contains two books de Imagi- 

Vor. II. No. 6. 47 
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ne Mundi, which were not written by Anselm, but by Honorius 
of Autun ; and which are therefore not contained in the standard 
edition of Anselm’s Works by Gerberon, (Paris 1675,) but are 
given in the editions of the works of Honorius. To these are sub- 
joined, in the edition above described, two short tracts, one of 
which is inscribed, Invocatio matris virginis Mariae simul et filit 
ejus; and the second, Ex gestis Anselmis colliguntur forma et 
mores beatae Mariae et ejus unici filii Jesu. In this last tract, we 
find a description of the person of Jesus, interwoven with the 
praises of his mother, and agreeing word for word with the let- 
ter of Lentulus, except a slight variation at the beginning ; but 
it is not given as a separate piece, nor under the name of Lentu- 
lus. It is important here to note the phrase ex gestis Anselmi 
colliguntur, in the inscription. These tracts also are not found 
in the edition of the genuine works of Anselm by Gerberon. 
The next edition of the epistle is in that great work, the Ec- 
clesiastical History of the Centuriatores Magdeburgenses, Basil. 
1559. fol. It is there printed at the end of the history of the 
first century (p. 344), without note or comment, as a sort of 
document, among other similar ones, such as the Acts of Pi- 
late, and the noted extract from Nicephorus, which will be cited 
below. It is also retained in the subsequent editions of that 


work by Lucius and Semler, Basil. 1624. fol. and Norimb. 
1757. 4to.—From the Centur. Magd. it appears also to have 
been copied by Michael Neander in his Apocrypia appended to 


his Greek version of Luther’s Catechism, Basil. 1567. p. 410 sq. 

A text differing in some respects from that of the Cent. 
Magd. is given by J. Jac. Grynaeus, in his Monumenta S. Pat- 
trum orthodoxographa, Basil. 1569. fol. The source from which 
he copied is unknown ; but the text appears to be one of the 
most correct extant. 

In the course of the 16th century, the Jesuit Hieronymus 
Xavier composed a History of Christ in the Portuguese lan- 
guage ; which was translated into Persian by a certain Abdel Se- 
narin Kazem, in aid of the Catholic missions. This history was 
filled with many fabulous accounts, and contained, among other 
things, the epistle of Lentulus now under consideration. A 
manuscript copy of the work in Persian having come into the 
possession of Golius, he put it into the hands of De Dieu, who 
determined to publish a Latin version of it, with notes, in or- 
der to show to the world the kind of Christianity, which was 
propagated among the heathen by the emissaries of the Romish 
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church. It was accordingly printed at Leyden in 1639, under 
the title given in the note below.*—This translation of De Dieu 
is inserted by Fabricius in his Codex Apocr. Nov. Test. T. I. p. 
301. From this version, too, the English translation above giv- 
en was made, which therefore differs slightly from what it would 
have been, if made from the Latin text hereafter exhibited ; as 
will be obvious to those who compare the two. 

In 1672, J. Reiske of Jena published his work entitled Exerci- 
tationes historicae de imaginibus J. Christi, in quarto, which was 
reprinted in 1682. In this work he gives two different copies of 
the epistle of Lentulus ; one taken from the Orthodoxographa 
of Grynaeus ; and the other, from the Jena manuscript which is 
described in the next paragraph. Buxtorf, the grandson, has 
also inserted this epistle in his Catalecta philologico-theologica, 
Basil. 1707, 8vo. p. 242. 

John Christopher Mylius, librarian of the university of Jena, 
published in 1746, in the Memorabilia Bibliothecae Academiae 
Jenensis, a copy of the epistle under consideration, taken from a 
manuscript in the university library, and accompanied by a de- 
scription of the manuscript itself. This manuscript was written 
on paper of a reddish colour, with golden letters, and appended 
to a valuable parchment manuscript containing several evangelta 

festalia,and ornamented with elegant pictures by Lucas Cranach. 
There was also a likeness of Christ, corresponding to the de- 
scription of Lentulus; but this was bound in, like the other 
leaves, and covered with a plate of glass. It was said to have 
been formerly given by Pope Leo X to Frederick the Wise, 
elector of Saxony. This manuscript is said by Fabricius to 
have been written in the beginning of the 16th century, the time 
when Lucas Cranach lived. About seventy or eighty years ago, 
and since the publication of Mylius, this copy of the epistle was 
taken from the parchment manuscript to which it was appended, 
and is lost. It is referred to below as Ms. Jen. 1.—Another 
manuscript of the same epistle, and apparently of about the same 
age, is still extant in the library of Jena; which also is quoted 
below as Ms. Jen. 2. 

In 1777, John Benedict Carpzov, Professor of Theology 


* Historia Christi, Persice conscripta simulque multis modis con- 
taminata a Hieronomo Xavier, Latine reddita et animadversionibus 
notata a Ludovico de Dieu, Lugd. Bat. 1639. 4to. The epistle is 
printed in Persian and Latin. See J. G. Walchii Biblioth. Theolo- 
giae selecta, Vol. III. p. 405. 
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at Helmstadt, gave a reprint of the letter from the text of Gry- 
naeus, in a Programm with the following title : “ De oris et cor- 
poris Jesu Christi forma Pseudo-Lentuli, Johannis Damasceni 
ac Nicephori prosopographiae, obiter Neo-Zopyrorum Christi 
icones, inducuntur. Helmst. 1777. 4to.” 

The next occasion for an edition of the epistle, was the cir- 
cumstance, that about the year 1817 public attention was again 
drawn to it, by a report that an important document had been 
discovered in a manuscript in the library of the Vatican, viz. an 
epistle from the governor of Judea to the Roman Senate, not 
only making mention of Christ, but also describing his a 
and “which, in the silence of the Roman historians Tacitus 
and Suetonius, was of double interest.” It was thus brought 
forward as something new and hitherto entirely unknown ; al- 
though Fabricius bad mentioned, a century before, the exis- 
tence of such a manuscript in the Vatican library. It was pub- 
lished as a novelty in the British Monitor about that time, in the 
original Latin, and thence copied into the Weimar Oppositions- 
blatt for 1818, No. 253. 

To counteract any impression which might thus be made in Ger- 
many, in favour of the importance or authenticity of the epistle, 
Prof Gabler of Jena published in 1819 a Programm with the fol- 
lowing title: “In av@evria epistolae Publii Lentuli ad Senatum 
Romanum de Jesu Christi scriptae denuo inquirit J. Phil. Gab- 
ler, Jenae 1819. 4to.” In this work he gives the text of Gry- 
naeus with various readings, and also the Latin version of De 
Dieu made from the Persian of Xavier, together with a very 
full discussion of the arguments against the genuineness of the 
epistle, which he very decidedly pronounces to be spurious. 
The pamphlet presents a great body of facts, but all thrown to- 
gether without order or method, and with very many repetitions. 
—To this work and to that of Fabricius, the Editor has been 
principally indebted in the composition of the present article. 

Besides these printed editions, and the manuscripts at Rome 
and Jena already mentioned, Fabricius states* that other manu- 
scripts of the epistle exist in various libraries in England, France, 
Italy, and Germany ; in the two latter countries, at Padua and 
Augsburg, in addition to Rome and Jena. 

Thus it appears that there are three distinct printed texts of 
the epistle, the sources of which are not known, viz. the edition 


eli | 


* Codex Apoc. N. T. I. p. 302. 
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of Anselm, of the Cent. Magd. and of the Orthodoxographa of 
Grynaeus. There are also three other distinct texts now existing 
in manuscripts, or printed from them, viz. that of Ms. Jen. 1, 
that of Ms. Jen. 2, and that of the Ms. Vaticanus. 

The Latin text which follows, is that of Grynaeus ; and under- 
neath it are arranged the principal various readings, from all the 
other texts above mentioned. It may be thought that these va- 
riations are here given with unnecessary minuteness ; but since 
this is a case where an important part of the argument for or 
against the authenticity of the piece, must be drawn from internal 
evidence, it is essential to a complete investigation, that all this 
evidence should be exhibited. Still, many slighter variations, 
which are merely verbal, are here omitted. 


LENTULUS HIEROSOLYMITANORUM PRAESES, 


S. P.Q. Romano S.! 


Apparuit temporibus nostris et adhuc est homo magnae virtu- 
tis, nominatus Christus Jesus, qui dicitur a gentibus propheta 





Various REApINGs. 


1 In the inscription and in the first words of the epistle, there is 
a very great dissimilarity in the various texts, which it is important 
to exhibit. 

Ms. Jen. 1 reads thus: “ 'Temporibus Octaviani Caesaris, Pu- 
blius Lentulus, Proconsul in partibus Judaeae et Herodis regis, se- 
natoribus Romanis hance epistolam scripsisse fertur, quae postea ab 
Eutropio reperta est in annalibus Romanorum.” 

Ms. Jen. 2 has this preface : “ Epistola reperta in annalibus ur- 
bis Romanorum, quae missa fuit Senatui per guendam Lentulum, 
qui tune offic. IV. imperator Romani populi, in Iudaeae partibus 
morabatur, quam super conditioniLus Christi scripsit. Cum moris 
erat, quas ex universis mundi partibus compererat et provinciis Se- 
natui scribere novitates occurrentes.”’ 

Ms. Vatic. prefixes these words: “ Quidam Lentulus Romanus, 
dum esset Officialis in provincia Iudaeae pro Romanis tempore 7%- 
berii Imperatoris, et Christum videret ejusque magnalia opera, 
praedicationes, infinita miracula, et alia stupenda de ipso notaret, 
scripsit Senatoribus Romanis sic.” 

The Centur. Magdeb. have this incription: “ Lentuli epistola ad 
Imperatorem Tiberium, quae apud Eutropium in annalibus Senato- 
rum Romanorum ertat.” This differs from all the copies in mak- 
ing the letter to be addressed to the emperor, and not to the senate. 

Lastly, the Ed. Anselm. connects this as a description to a simi- 
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veritatis, quem ejus discipuli vocant filium Dei, suscitans mortuos 
et sanans languores.2, Homo quidem -staturae procerae,® spec- 
tabilis, vultum habens venerabilem, quem intuentes possunt et 
diligere et formidare: capillos* vero circinos et crispos ali- 
} eevee caeruliores et fulgentiores, ab humeris volitantes,° 

iscrimen habens in medio capitis juxta morem Nazarenorum :° 
frontem planem et serenissimam, cum facie sine ruga [ac] ma- 
cula aliqua, quam rubor moderatus venustat. Nasi et oris nulla 
prorsus est reprehensio, barbam habens’ copiosam et rubram,° 
capillorum colore, non longam, sed bifurcatam,’ oculis variis!® 


Various Reapines. 

lar one of the Virgin Mary: “ Sed filius ejus unigentus erat homo 
magna virtutis, nominatus Jesus Christus, qui a gentibus dicebatur 
propheta veritatis, quem ejus discipuli vocaverunt filium Dei. Sus- 
citavit mortuos, et sanavit omnes languores, homo quidem statura 
procerus, mediocris, et spectabilis. Vultum habuit venerabilem, 
etc.” In other respects this copy accords literally with the others. 

® Ms. Jen. 1, Cent. Magd. and Ed. Anselm. read ‘omnes lan- 
guores.’ Ms. Vatic. has ‘ languentes.’ 

3So also Centur. Magdeb. But Ms. Jen. 1 and 2, also Ms. 
Vatic. and Ed. Ans. read ‘statura procerus, mediocris, spectabilis.’ 

* Ms. Jen. 1 differs widely here : ‘Capillos habens coloris nucis 
avellanae prematurae et planos usque ad aures, ab auribus vero cir- 
cinos, crispos etc.’ With this manuscript reading agree also Ms. 
Jen. 2 and Ms. Vatic. as also the Cent. Magd. and Ed. Anselm.— 
The text of the Centur. Magd. differs only through a typographical 
error; by which cunctanos is put for circinos, and subgemiores for 
fulgentiores. 

5 All the other copies read ‘ ventilantes,’ not volitantes. 

® For the reading Nazarenorum, in which all the three manu- 
scripts agree with the text of the Orthodoxographa above given, the 
editions of the Centur. Magd. and the Ed. Anselm. read * Nazarae- 
orum.’ ; 

7 Ms. Vatic. reads ‘habet,’ and Ed. Anselm reads ‘ habuit.’ 

8 All the other copies read ‘impuberem, not rubram. 

9 All the other copies insert after bifurcatam these words: ‘ As- 
pectum habet simplicem et maturum.’ 

10 Ms. Jen. 1 and 2 and Ed. Anselm. before variis, insert the 
word ‘glaucis. The Centur. Magd. read only ‘ oculis claris ex- 
istentibus ;’ and Ms. Vatic. instead of ‘ oculis variis,’ reads * ocu- 
lis honestis.’ 
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et claris existentibus. In increpatione terribilis, in admoni- 
tione placidus et amabilis, hilaris servata gravitate, qui nunquam 
visus est ridere, flere autem saepe. Sic in statura corporis 
propagatus,"* manus habens et membra!* visu delectabilia, in 
eloquio” gravis, rarus, et modestus, speciosus inter filios homi- 
num. Valete.!® 


We come now to the investigation of the question, Is the 
preceding epistle authentic? Is it truly, as it purports to be, 
the production of a Roman magistrate in Jerusalem during the 
ministry of our Saviour; or is it the spurious fabrication of 
some later age? 

It must be admitted, in the first place, that the only evi- 
dence in favour of its authenticity, consists in its own decla- 
rations, and in the simple fact of its existence. The former 
of these we shall consider more fully hereafter. The mere 
fact that it exists, without the support of any other external 
evidence whatever, cannot be of much weight in this case, even 
if there were no opposing evidence ; since, of the six different 
copies or texts, two at least (the Jena manuscripts) are con- 


Various Reapines. 


1! After the word ezistentibus, the Ms. Jen. 1 alone inserts the 
words : ‘ Nasiet oris nulla prorsus est reprehensio, quem rubor mod- 
eratus venustat.’ But all the other copies, viz. Ms. Vatic. et Jen. 
2, Cent. Magd. and Ed. Anselm. agree with the text above given, 
in placing these words in an inverted order immediately after the 
words ‘macula aliqua.’ 


12 The word saepe is found only in the three printed editions ; 
but not in either of the manuscripts. 


'3 All the other copies add here, ‘et rectus.’ Ms. Jen. 2, appa- 
rently by a slip of the pen, reads rectas, which would refer it to 
manus. 


14 All the other copies read ‘ brachia,’ instead of membra. 
15 All the other copies read more correctly ‘ colloquio,’ instead 


of eloquio. 

16 The word Valete is wanting in all the other copies.—The Ms. 
Jen. 2, appends here a singular clause, which has yet proved unin- 
telligible to all critics: “ Explicit epistola de Columpna anno Dom- 
ini MCCCCXXI reperta in annalibus Romae, in libro antiquissi- 
mo in Capitolio doctissimo Domino Patriarchae Constantinopoli- 
tano.”— 
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fessedly not older than the fourteenth century; and the third, 
in the Ed. Anselm. does not even represent the piece in ques- 
tion to be an epistle, nor ascribe it to Lentulus, but to Anselm, 
who died in the beginning of the twelfth century. As to the 
other three copies, (viz. the Vatican manuscript and the editions 
of the Centur. Magd. and of Grynaeus, which latter were tak- 
en from manuscripts of which we have no account,) it is of course 
impossible to determine the antiquity of the sources from 
which they were derived. There is certainly no evidence ex- 
tant that they were ancient; this is not even affirmed of them ; 
while, on the other hand, the sources of the other three texts, 
which are of equal value, and, for aught that is affirmed, of 
equal antiquity, are confessedly modern. It may therefore 
safely be said, that the balance of probability would, in the ab- 
sence of all other evidence, be in favour of the modern origin 
of the sources of all these different copies. There remains 
therefore no claim, nor positive evidence, in favour of its au- 
thenticity, except its own declarations. 

We turn now to the arguments which may be adduced agatnst 
the authenticity of the professed epistle of Lentulus. ‘These 
may be best arranged under several distinct heads. 

I. The first peculiarity which strikes us, and which may 
justly awaken a strong suspicion against the authenticity of the 
epistle, is the very great diversity, and even direct contradiction, 
manifest in the inscriptions of the different copies; and this in 
several particulars. 

1. The Ms. Jen. 1 reads: “Temporibus Octaviani Caesa- 
ris Publius Lentulus, Proconsul in partibus Judaeae et He- 
rodis, Senatoribus Romanis hanc epistolam scripsit, quae post- 
ea ab Eutropio in annalibus Romanorum reperta est.” This ti- 
tle is, of course, in direct contradiction with the known facts 
of history as narrated in Luke 3: 1; from which it appears 
that Jesus entered on his ministry under the reign of Tiberius, 
and not of Octavius Caesar; and also while Pilate was pro- 
curator (not proconsul) of Judea. As therefore Pilate held 
this office when Jesus began his public ministry, and was also 
the magistrate who delivered him over to be crucified, it fol- 
lows, that Lentulus could not at that time have sustained the 
office of procurator or governor of Judea. He must then, if 
nome have been proconsul of Syria and not of Judea; 

ut whether he actually sustained this office, we shall inquire 
hereafter—The text of Grynaeus, on the other hand, has the 
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inscription ; “ Lentulus Hierosolytanorum Praeses, etc.” as if 
he was the prefect or governor of Jerusalem alone, an office of 
which there is no trace in history ; while, on the contrary, the 
whole tenor of the history in the New Testament implies, that 
Pilate was at that time governor, not only of the city, but of the 
whole province of Judea.—The Vatican manuscript again reads : 
“ Quidam Lentulus Romanus, dum esset officialis in provincia 
Judaeae pro Romanis in tempore Tiberii imperatoris.” ‘This is 
so far more correct than the title in the Ms. Jen. 2, as it re- 
fers the letter to the times of Tiberius. ‘The appellation officia- 
lis is here apparently not used in its proper Latin sense ; for 
the writer does not mean to say, that Lentulus was simply a ser- 
vant of the magistrates, apparitor ; but rather in the ecclesiasti- 
cal sense, where it signifies yudex episcopalis ; and it is here ap- 

lied in this later Latin sense to Lentulus, as being the Roman 
judge in the province of Judea. So much for the discrepancies 
relative to the office of Lentulus. 

2. A-second, and not less important discrepancy, exists in re- 
gard to the persons to whom the epistle is said to be address- 
ed. ll the copies describe it as directed to the Roman sen- 
ate, except that of the Centur. Magd. which represents it as 
addressed to the emperor Tiberius. The latter only can be 
the correct reading ; for, after Augustus had made a new di- 
vision of the provinces, leaving to the senate and people those 
which were peaceable and less exposed, and reserving to him- 
self the more hostile and powerful, the persons sent to gov- 
ern the latter, among which was Syria including Judea, made 
their reports directly to the emperor, and not to the sen- 
ate.—The general arrangement of the provinces was to this 
effect. ‘The provinces of the senate and people, (provinciae 
senatoriae et populares,) were governed by magistrates call- 
ed proconsuls appointed by the senate; those of the emperor, 
(provinciae imperitoriae vel Caesarum,) by persons delegated 
by the emperor and called Legati Caesaris pro consule, Consu- 
lares Legati, etc. They were usually selected from among the 
senators; they had much greater powers than the proconsuls of 
the senatorial provinces; and continued in command during the 
pleasure of the emperor. In each province, besides the gover- 
nor, there was an officer called Procurator Caesaris, who man- 
aged the affairs of the revenue, and had also a judicial power in 
matters that concerned the revenue. These procurators were 
chosen from among the equites, and sometimes from among 


Vou. Il. No. 6. 48 
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freedmen ; and were sent not only into the provinces of the em- 
peror, but also into those of the senate and people. Sometimes, 
moreover, a procurator discharged the office of a governor, 
(vice praesidis fungebatur,) especially in a small province, or in 
a part of a large province where the governor could not be pres- 
ent; as Pilate did, who was procurator or praepositus of Judea, 
which was annexed to the province of Syria.* Hence he had 
the power of punishing capitally ; which the procuratores did 
not usually possess. 

3. Finally, a third and equally material discrepancy occurs 
between the Centur. Magdeb. and Ms. Jen. 1, on the one side, 
and all the other copies on the other, in respect to the mention 
of Eutropius, which is found only in the two former. ‘These 
again are at wide variance between themselves ; the Ms. Jen. 1 
affirming that the epistle “ postea ab Eutropio reperta est in an- 
nalibus Romanorum ;” while the Cent. Magd. read, “ quae apud 
Eutropium in annalibus Senatorum Romanorum eztat.” Ac- 
cording to one inscription therefore Eutropius discovered this 
epistle in the Roman annals; while, according to the other, he 
received it into his own annals of the Roman senate, where it 
is still extant. 

The question which presents itself here is, Who then is this 
Eutropius to whom we are thus indebted for the preservation, or 
at least for the discovery of this epistle? In reply to this ques- 
tion, the most natural course is to inquire, Whether it can be the 
Roman historian of that name, the author of the Breviarium 
Historiae Romanae? as has been supposed by some. This 
writer flourished under the reigns of Julian the apostate and Va- 
lens, (i. e. about A. D. 350—375,) to the latter of whom his 
work is dedicated. There is therefore nothing in the nature of 
the case itself, which would render such a supposition improba- 
ble. But, in the first place, the only work of Eutropius is enti- 
tled Breviarium, and not Annales ; and it is, what its name im- 
ports, an epitome of the Roman history. Nor is there any 
where a hint, that he ever composed any other work, especially 
Annals of the Roman senate. And, further, the work of Eutro- 
pius, as it has come down to us, does not contain the epistle of 


* Tacit. Annal. XII. 23. Sueton. Vesp. 4. 


t See on this whole subject, Adam’s Rom. Antiq. Phil. 1807. 
. 165 sq. Fischer Prolus. de Vitiis Lex. N. T. p. 17 sq. Jahn 
ee _ § 241. Ernesti Excursus ad Suetonii Vit Augusti ¢. 
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Lentulus, nor any allusion to it. ‘To those acquainted with 
these matters, it is known, that the editions of Eutropius may be 
arranged in three classes; viz. the very corrupt, from manu- 
scripts which Paul Warnefrid or the Deacon had interpolated 
with large extracts from the works of Paul Orosius and other 
like writers; the less corrupt, in which these interpolations were 
printed separately ; and the corrected or genuine, first by Schon- 
hov, Basil. 1646, then by Vinetus, Petav. 1653, and subsequent- 
ly by Sylburgius and others, with the aid chiefly of the Greek 
metaphrase of Paeanius, and of the more correct manuscripts of 
Bourdeaux and Fulda.* But none of all these editions, whether 
genuine or corrupt, exhibits the Jeast trace of the epistle or per- 
son of Lentulus, either in the accounts of the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius, or any where else. Nor does Paul Orosius him- 
self, who is mentioned above, and who flourished in the fifth 
century, make any mention of Lentulus or his letter; although 
in his History, he speaks of the pretended epistles of Pilate to 
Tiberius respecting Christ. On these grounds, therefore, it 
would seem that the reference in the above inscription cannot be 
applied to the historian Eutropius. 

The attempt has several times been made, to fix upon some 
other Eutropius, to whom the discovery of the epistle may be 
referred. ‘There have been several writers of this name ; but 
no one among them has yet been found, with whose history the 
circumstances of the case entirely accord. There was an Eu- 
tropius, a presbyter, in the fifth century, a disciple of Augustin, 
and who wrote epistles to “ two sisters, handmaids of Christ.” 
He has, by some learned men, been supposed to be the same 
with the author of the Breviarium ; but as the latter was evi- 
dently a heathen, and dedicates his book to the emperor Valens, 
who died A. D. 378, when Augustin was only twenty three 
years of age, there can be little hazard in pronouncing the sup- 
position to be without foundation. Another Eutropius was bishop 
of Valentia in the sixth century, and wrote two epistles, one de 
unctione Chrismatis, the other de distinctione Monachorum.§ 


* For the Notitia Literaria of Eutropius, see the preface to the 
edition of Verheek, Lugd. Bat. 1762. 8vo. 


+ See Fabricius Cod. Apoc. N. T. I. p. 298. 
t Gennadius de Viris illustribus, c. XLIX. 


§ Honorius Augustodun. de Scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, lib. III. c. 
38. Isidorus Hispalensis de Script. eccles. c. 32. 
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In the preface to the pretended apostolical history of Abdias, 
falsely attributed to Julius Africanus, mention is made of an Eu- 
tropius,* a disciple of Abdias ; but this person, as well as the 
history itself, is justly pronounced by Fabricius and all other crit- 
ies to be fictitious. The history is full of trivial fables; and 
contains no allusion to the epistle of Lentulus.t—Indeed, neither 
of these, nor any other Eutropius mentioned in history, wrote 
annals of the Roman Senate, as is affirmed by the inscription ; 
and it may be remarked in passing, that there is no earlier Chris- 
tian writer, who asserts, that such a letter ever was discovered by 
Eutropius or any other person, or received into any historical 
work. 

Thus much for the inconsistencies in the inscription of the epis- 
tle before us ; and whatever may be the character of the letter 
itself, we are surely warranted to conclude, that the inscription 
cannot be genuine, and that it was probably prefixed, in its vari- 
ous forms, at a late period, by persons who had no certain 
knowledge of the character and critical value of the epistle. 

II. But we have not yet done with the inscription. We are 
now prepared to advance another step, and show that there never 
existed, at or near the period specified, either a proconsul of 
Syria, or a procurator of Judea, (and of course no governor of 
Jerusalem,) by tho name of Lentulus; and further, that there 
was at that time, so far as history affords any traces, no public or 
private individual of that name, to whom such an epistle could be 
referred, with the least show of probability. 

It will be perceived that the different copies of the inscription 
vary as to the first name of Lentulus; the Ms. Jen. 1 alone 
reading Publius Lentulus; while the Cent. Magd. and Ortho- 
doxographa read Lentulus only; and the Ms. Vatic. and Ms. 
Jen. 2, quidam Lentulus. This, how<ver, is of little importance, 
in itself; and has the less weight here, because the point to be 
established embraces all individuals, who may have borne the 
name of Lentulus. 

In conducting this inquiry, it would be in all respects suffi- 
cient and satisfactory, to confine it to the comparatively short 
period of our Lord’s ministry, from his baptism to his crucifixion ; 
since it was during this period that the epistle purports to have 


* Fabricius, Codex apoc. N. T. I. p. 391. 
t Dhid. p. 388 sq. 
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been written. We know from the New Testament and other 
sources, that Pilate was governor of Judea and Jerusalem dur- 
ing the whole of this interval; as also for some years before and 
after. But in order to cover the whole ground, and remove all 
possible occasion for doubt, we will take a period of sixty 
years, commencing with the seventh year of the Christian era, 
(when according to most chronologers Jesus must have been 
eleven years of age,) and embracing nearly thirty years after 
his death. 

The Legati Caesaris, Praesides, or Proconsules, to whom the 
government of Syria, including Judea, was entrusted by the em- 
perors, after the departure of Caius Sentius Saturninus and 
Quinctilius Varus, the latter of whom was recalled A. D. 7, 
may be arranged in the following order.* 


I. Silanus Qurrinus, or as he is sometimes called, P. Sul- 

picius Quirinvs, the Cyrenivs of Luke, A. D. 7—11.t 
II. Quintus Caecilius Stranus Creticus, A. D. 12—17. 
III. Cneius [Calpurnius] Piso, A. D. 17. He was appoint- 

ed to supersede Silanus Creticus, in order to counteract 

the popularity of Germanicus in the east ; Silanus being a 

relative of the latter. 

IV. Cneius Sentius Sarurnninvs a second time as Prolega- 

tus, after Germanicus had been poisoned, A. D. 19—22. 
V. Pomponius Fiaccus, appointed because he had held out 

a carouse of two days with Tiberius, A. D. 22—34, when 

he died. 

* Jos. Ant. XVII. 5.2. In both the following lists, the chrono- 
logical dates are given from the work of Gabler above mentioned, 
p. 372. They rest on the authority of Antonius Pagi, who has in- 
vestigated the subject with great accuracy, in his Critica in Ba- 
ronii Annales ecclesiasticos, T.1. p. 32sq. ed. Colon. Allobr. With 
him agrees Isaac Casaubon in his Evzercitationes ad Baronii 
Ann. eccles. All the persons in both lists are mentioned by Jose- 
phus also, except the Syrian proconsuls Piso and Flaccus, for whom 
the reader may consult Tacit. Ann. II. 43. Sueton. in Theb. 42. 
~ return of Saturninus as pro-legate is not mentioned by Jose- 
phus. 

t Jos. Ant. XVIII. 1.1. The following are the passages where 
the first mention of the several proconsuls occurs in Josephus, viz. 
Silanus, XVIII. 2. 5. Vitellius, XVIII. 4.2. Petronius, XVIII. 
&. 2. Marsus, XIX. 6. 4. Longinus, XX. 1. 1. Ummidius, XX. 
6.2. Compare the preceding note; and also Joseph. Bel. Jud. IT. 
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VI. Vrretuws, A. D. 35—39. 

VII. Publius Perronivs, A. D. 39—42. 

VIII. Vibius Marsus, A. D. 42—45. 

1X. C. Cassius Lonernus, A. D. 45, for a short time. 
X. T. Ummunivs [Vinidius] Quadratus, A. D. 45—60. 


The Procuratores or governors of Judea,—which as a prov- 
ince was connected with Syria, and was therefore in general un- 
der the power of the Legati of Syria, but whose governors 
nevertheless were appointed by the emperor and made their re- 
ports directly to him,—begin with Coponius, who was sent out 
at the same time with Quirinus.* ‘They may be ranged as 
follows. 


I. Coponivs, A. D. 6—9. 

If. Marcus Ampivivs, A. D. 9—12. 

Ill. Annius Rurus, A. D. 12—15.—-These three were ap- 
pointed by Augustus; the two following by Tiberius. 

IV. Valerius Grarus, A. D. 15—26. 

V. Pontius Prratrus, A. D. 26—36. 

VI. Marcexwvus, sent by Vitellius, the governor of Syria, in 
place of Pilate, A. D. 36—37. 

VII. Maruuuus, sent by Caligula, A. D. 37—40. 

VIII. Publius Perronius, who was at the same time gov- 
ernor of Syria, managed the aflairs of the Jews himself, 
A. D. 40—42. Under his successor Marsus also, there 
seems to have been no distinct procurator of Judea for 
two or three years. 

IX. Cuspius Fapus, sent by Claudius, A. D. 45—46. 

X. Tiberius Atexanper, A. D. 47—49. 

XI. Ventidius Comanus, A. D. 49—51. 

XII. A. Claudius Ferix, A. D. 51—58. 

XIII. Portius Fesrvs, under Nero, A. D. 58—62. 

XIV. Ateinus, A. D. 62—64. 

XV. Gessius Fiorvs, the last procurator of Judea, A. D. 
65. 


* Jos. Ant. XVIII. 1.1. The places in Josephus where the 
first mention of the several procurators occurs, are the following, 
viz. Ambivius, Rufus, Gratus, Pilate, XVIII. 2. 2. Marcellus, 
XVIII. 4. 2. Marullus, XVIII. 7. 11. Fadus, XIX. 9. 2. Alexan- 
der, Cumanus, XX. 5. 2. Felix, XX. 7. 1. Festus, XX. 8. 9. Al- 
binus, XX. 9. 1. Florus, XX. 11. 1. 
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The preceding lists contain the names of all the governors 
of Syria and Judea, of whom there are any traces in history, 
during this period, but that of Lentulus is not among them. 
There is in this case not only no reason for supposing that 
history has passed over any one in silence, but, on the contra- 
ry, there is every reason for believing that all are enumerated ; 
because not only is the succession complete and the interval of 
time filled out, but also Josephus, who was writing the history 
of his own country and partly of his own times, and who men- 
tions particularly all the procurators above named, cannot be sup- 
posed, had other individuals held the same office, to have pass- 
ed them over without any notice whatever. The main fact 
however is absolutely certain, viz. that during the whole time 
of our Lord’s ministry, the very period when the epistle pur- 
ports to have been written by Lentulus, governor of Jerusalem 
and Judea, that office was held by Pilate, as also during several 
previous and subsequent years. 

It may however be said, that all this does not prove but that 
there might still have been a Lentulus, a Roman, in some pub- 
lic station or military office at Jerusalem, who might have been 
the author of the letter. But even granting this, it is a depar- 
ture from the tenor of the inscription, which represents him as 
president or judge of Jerusalem and Judea, and makes him 
send this letter as a report to the emperor or senate ; which did 
not fall within the duty of an inferior officer. But this point also 
we will examine more closely, and see if among all the Lentuli 
of whom history has preserved traces, there is any one to whom 
such a supposition can be applied. 

The seventeen Lentuli, of whom Ernesti in his Clavis has col- 
lected notices from the works of Cicero, must here all be left 
out of the question ; for as Cicero died B. C. 43, an interval of 
at least seventy years had already elapsed between that event 
and the entrance of Jesus upon his ministry. Glandorp also has 
collected, out of the Roman history, notices of not less than forty- 
three individuals who bore the name of Lentulus ;* but of all 
these there are only four, who belong to the reign of ‘Tiberius. 
Among these four there is only one, to whom such an epistle 
could with any shadow of probability be ascribed, viz. Cneius 
Lentulus Gaetulicus, to whom indeed some have ventured to as- 


* Onomasticum Historiae Romanae, Francof. 15839, fol. p. 226 sq. 
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sign it.* He was consul under Tiberius, together with C. 
Calvisius, A. U. C. 779, or A. D. 26 ;¢ and in A. U. C. 787, 
or A. D. 34, he had command of the legions in upper Ger- 
many, whose affections he won in a very high degree R but hav- 
ing afterwards joined in a conspiracy against Caligula, he was 
detected and put to death. This Cneius Lentulus Gaetulicus 
was a writer of history, and also of sportive verses (carmina™lu- 
cra).||—But all this does not advance a single step towards 
making him the author of the epistle in question. In order for 
this, he must have lived in Jerusalem, and had an opportunity of 
observing the person and character of Christ, and have written 
this letter to the emperor or senate, between A. D. 26, when 
he was consul, and A. D. 34, when he was in upper Germa- 
ny,;—a supposition in support of which there is not a particle 
of evidence.—It should be further remarked, that his name 
was not Publius, but Cneius, with the surname Gaetulicus ; an 
appellation which would in all probability not have been omit- 
ted in an official letter, as this purports to be. 

The considerations thus far adduced would seem to be de- 
cisive, so far as to shew that no credit whatever can be attached 
to the inscription of the epistle. But there still remains the 
question, whether, after all, the body of the epistle may not 
be of ancient date; and whether, although not proceeding from 
the public functionary to whom it is attributed, it may not, nev- 
ertheless, have been written at that time, and exhibit a true 
statement of facts. The considerations which we have yet to 
urge, will bear upon this point. 

Ill. As we have thus far been dealing with historical matters, 
we will also begin here with the historical argument against the an- 
tiquity and authority of the epistle itself. This argument lies in 
the compass of a nut-shell; and consists simply in the entire 
silence of all writers, as to the existence of such an epistle, be- 
fore the fifteenth century. Not a hint or an allusion of any 
kind, which could in any way imply its existence, is found in 


* “ Lentulum—fuisse dicunt alii historicum non incelebrem cog- 
nomento Gaetulicum, eumque vixisse Tiberio imperante.” Gry- 
naeus Praef. ad Orthodoxogr. 


t+ Tacit. Annal. IV. 46. t Tacit. Annal. VI. 30. 
§ Sueton. Vita Claudii. c. 9. 
|| Sueton. Vita Caligulae c. 8. Plinii Epist. V. 3. 
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Christian writers, nor in those of Greece and Rome, in all these 
earlier ages; although other supposititious epistles, as those of 
Pilate to Tiberius, and of Abgar to Jesus with the replies of the 
latter, are mentioned and referred to by Justin, Tertullian, He- 
gesippus, and Eusebius ; and although this epistle, if then in ex- 
istence, might have been appealed to with advantage by Chris- 
tian writers, such as Tertullian, Origen, Minutius Felix, and 
Lactantius, in their controversies with the heathen. Eusebius 
and Augustin, moreover, openly confess and lament their entire 
ignorance respecting the form and appearance of Christ; but 
how could they do this, if this epistle had been known to them ? 
The writers of the middle ages too are equally silent ; as Curo- 
palates, Theophanes, Cedrenus, and Georgius Syncellus, among 
the Greeks ; and Lambertus Schaffnaburgensis, Marianus Sco- 
tus, and Walafrid Strabo, among the Latins. Even Nicephorus 
Callisti, surnamed Xanthopulus, the Greek ecclesiastical histo- 
rian who flourished in the fourteenth century, makes no allusion 
whatever to the prosopographia of Jesus contained in this epis- 
tle ; although he himself gives a description of Christ not very 
unlike to it, which, be says, “has come down from the an- 
cients ;” and although, could he have adduced the direct and 
definite authority of an ancient epistle, we cannot doubt that 
he would have done it.* 


* This prosopographia of Nicephorus is subjoined in Latin to 
the letter of Lentulus, in the Centuriatores Magdeburgenses, Cent. 
I. p. 344. The original Greek, with the not very close Latin ver- 
sion of J. Langius are inserted here, as a matter of curiosity; but 
I have not thought it of importance enough to be at the trouble of 
making an English translation. Further information as to the 
value of this description of Christ, (if any one is disposed to re- 
gard it in any other light than as a legend,) and also as to the le- 
gendary character of the writings of Nicephorus in general, may 
be found in the work of Reiske already quoted, Exercitationes de 
imaginibus Jesu Christi, U1. p. 165 sq.—Both the Greek and Latin 
of the following extract are from Nicephori Callist. Xanthopuli 
Ecclesiastica Historia, ed. Front. Ducaeo, Paris. 1630, fol. lib. I. 
c. 40. ‘H pévtor Svemhacie tig pogpijs tov Kugiov judy “Inoot 
Xgistoi, we & agyaiov nagedkjpauer, toia dé tus ws ev tinw meQt- 
luStiv iv, agaios wiv av thy dyv opddga. Thy ys wiv jhiniay & 
tovy avadgouny tot comaros, inta onviauav yy telsiov. “Enigav- 
Dov ézav thy tolya, xal ov mavy Sacsiay. Madioy péy ovy, xab 
190¢ 10 ovhov usteiws nws anoxhivovoay, pehaivas 5é ye tas Opis 


Vou. I. No. 6. 49 
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The first allusion to the letter in question, or to its contents, 
is the use made of it in the spurious edition of the works of An- 
selm described above on p. 369; and there, this description of 
the person of Christ is said to have been collected ex gestis An- 
selmi, who died in the beginning of the twelfth century. This 
reference to Anselm would seem to imply that he was regarded 
as the author; but the tracts in which this description is contain- 
ed, were not thought worthy of insertion by Gerberon, in the 
genuine edition of Anselm’s works. 

The first writer who alludes to this epistle under the name of 
Lentulus, is Laurentius Valla, in the fifteenth century ; and he 
at the same time pronounces it to be supposititious.* Since that 


size, zal ov mavu emimcerteis, tovg b& 6 Fahpors zugorovs Tunas wei 
tigéuae éniSarFizortas, svogPaluog 8° ay xi énuggivos” Thy évtos 
teiya tow meiy wvos Lavdny te size, nab ovx sic moku no S emery. 
Maxgoregay dé my toizu xeqohijs TEEQLEGEQEY” ovdénote yug Sugos 
ave By éxt my xeqpudijy avrov, ovde xg uvdgemou, miny TIS MaitQ0s 
aitou vyTLaZOvTO<. ‘Hogue érruxhivng Tov augeva, wy pndéva, ws pen de 
TeavU bg dior, xu eUrerecusyyy exe vy ijluxiay TOU ooywatos” oLto- 
29006 dé zat ov otgoyyvhny Exar THY oyu ériygarey, Gah wong Ti}¢ 
LITQOS avtow fixgov troxatafuivovouy, ohiyoy o _mupowniogopsryy, 
ogor etupaivery 10 _ oEuvov Te “ai TO ovvEetoy rou i Fous not $4 Q0Y, 
xu to xadanas adgyntoy. Kata navta 58 7 nv Eupegiis tH Dsig nai 
navaonihn éxswvov untol. Tata uéy ey tovroic. ** Porro effigies 
formae Domini nostri Jesu Christi, sicuti. a veteribus accepimus, 
talis propemodum, quatenus eam crassius verbis comprehendere |i- 
cet, fuit. Corporis statura ad palmos prorsus septem. Caesariem 
habuit subflavam, ac non admodum densam, leniter quodammodo 
ad crispos declinantem ; supercilia nigra, non perinde inflexa. Ex 
oculis fulvis et subflavescentibus mirifica prominebat gratia. Acres 
ii erant, et nasus longior. Barbae capillus flavus, nec admodum 
demissus. Capitis porro capillos tulit prolixiores. Novacula enim 
in caput ejus non ascendit, neque manus aliqua hominis, praeter- 
quam matris in tenera duntaxat aetate ejus. Collum fuit sensim 
declive, ita ut non arduo et extento nimium corporis statu esset. 
Porro tritici referens colorem, non rotundam aut acutam habuit fa- 
ciem, sed qualis matris ejus erat, paulum deorsum versum vergen- 
tem, ac modice rubicundam ; gravitatem atque prudentiam cum le- 
nitatem conjunctam, placabilitatemque iracundiae expertem, prae se 
ferentem. Persimilis denique per omnia fuit divinae et immacula- 
tae suae genitrici. Ac haec quidem hactenus.” 


*In his Declamatio contra donationem Constantini Magni |e 
says: “ Epistola nomine Lentuli improbe ementita est.” 
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time it has been not unfrequently reprinted, as appears from the 
list of editions given above on p. 370 sq. and has also not unfre- 
quently been subjected to critical examination. It is a fact fatal 
to its credit, that of all those critics of any note who have turned 
their attention to it, as Valla, Du Pin, Varenius, Reiske, Fa- 
bricius,* every one has pronounced it to be destitute of all au- 
thority. 

IV. The propriety of such a decision we cannot well call in 
question, after the view which we have thus far taken of the his- 
torical arguments ; nor shall we probably be disposed to adopt 
any different opinion, if we look also to the internal evidence 
against the antiquity and authority of the epistle. We begin 
with the style and mode of expression. ‘The letter purports to 
have been written in the age of Tiberius, while the Latin lan- 
guage was yet in its most flourishing state; it purports to have 
been written, if not by a Lentulus, yet by a Roman citizen of 
intelligence and standing. Can we suppose that such an one 
would altogether neglect the character and purity of the Roman 
tongue, upon which all Romans were so much accustomed to 
pride themselves? or that he would prefer to adopt a style 
marked with barbarisms, and coloured with those faults which 
give a character to the Latin style of the middle ages? It would 
be out of place here, to enter into an analysis of all the words 
and forms ; it is enough to point out a few, which are peculiar 
to the later ecclesiastical Latin of the Christian church, and are 
borrowed from Hebraisms of the New Testament. Such are, 
in the beginning of the epistle, the forms propheta veritatis 
(mgogrrns tH¢g adnPelas), and filius Dei (viog tov Mov) ; and 
also at the close, filii hominum (vive trav avOguawy). Expres- 
sions like these, which are wholly repugnant to the usus lo- 
quendi of the Latin language in its purity, might be expected 
from a monk of the middle ages, who was familiar with the Vul- 
gate and with the Latin fathers; but not from a Roman writer 
in the age of Christ. 


* E. Du Pin in his Nouvelle Biblioth. des Auteurs ecclesiast. 
Paris 1699, T. I. p. 23. “Il n’est pas besoin, de montrer la faus- 
seté d’une lettre attribuée & Lentulus—touchant les actions de 
Jesus Christ ; la supposition en est evidente.”—Aug. Varentus in 
Rationario theologico de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis, Rostoch. 1669. 
p. 159 sq.—J. Reiske in the work above quoted, p. 160.—J. A. 
Fasricius, Codex apoc. N. T. I. p. 302. “ Haec commentitia 
epistola—aperta spuria atque—improbe ementita.” 
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V. In addition to this, the whole argument, or contents of the 
epistle, is of such a nature, as to render the question of its anti- 
quity more than doubtful. We must here also bear in mind, 
that it purports to have been written in the time of Christ by a 
Roman magistrate, or at least Ly one who was not himself a fol- 
lower of Jesus. But how could such an one affirm, “ Jesum 
Christum dici a gentibus prophetam veritatis, et a discipulis 
filium Dei?” Who then are these gentes, and these discipuli ? 
If the phrase disczples is here meant to include all the followers 
of Christ, then gentes must be understood of all those who were 
not his followers, whether Jews or heathen. But that these all, 
or indeed any part of them, acknowledged or regarded Christ 
as a true prophet, or a divine messenger, is too obviously false to 
require contradiction. We have only to appeal to the whole 
history of our Saviour’s life as exhibited in the New Testament. 

A further difficulty arises also here from the circumstance, 
that Jesus is said to have his “ hair parted on the forehead, jux- 
ta morem Nazarenorum.” Are these the Vazarenes, the inhab- 
itants of the city Nazareth in Galilee, where Jesus was educated, 
and whence he himself was called a Nazarene ? Matt. 2: 23. 
Or if the reading of the Centur. Magdeb. is preferred, viz. Na- 
zaraeorum, are then these the JVazarites, (Heb. 9712,) i. e. 
those separated and devoted to God by a vow? or are they 
rather the Christians themselves, who were thus called azarites 
or Vazarenes, oi Nafweator, after Jesus, in contempt? Acts 
24:5. Whichever of these three meanings we assume, the 
sense must in either case remain inept.—If we prefer the first, 
then the implied fact, that the parting of the hair on the fore- 
head was a peculiar custom of the inhabitants of Nazareth, is 
not only destitute of all evidence, but is contrary to all analo- 
gy. Such a custom might perhaps be supposed to be preva- 
lent in a district of country, where the inhabitants were distin- 
guished by other peculiarities, as in Galilee for instance ; but 
surely not in any single city, which is no where represented as 
having peculiarities of its own, distinct from those of the adja- 
cent region.—If we take the second meaning, and suppose the 
Nazarites to be here meant, who were set apart to the service 
of God by a vow, still the implication of the epistle is again 
false, viz. that Jesus was a Nazarite. Whether Jesus suffered 
his hair to grow, as was required of the Nazarites, (Num. 6: 5,) 
is no where said, nor is it of any importance ; that he did not 
go about with his head shorn or bald, we are authorized to pre- 
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sume, because baldness was a disgrace among the Hebrews.* 
There is therefore no reason for supposing, that Jesus departed 
from the usual customs of the Jews in regard to the manner of 
wearing the hair; certainly none for assuming, that, like the 
Nazarites, he suffered no ‘razor to come upon his head.’ 
That he did not observe the other laws to which the Nazarites 
were subjected,} is manifest from the sacred history itself. He 
neither abstained from wine at the nuptial banquet (John c. 2) 
nor at other feasts; but on the contrary he was called by his 
enemies a wine-bibber, otvonorng, (Matt. 11: 19. Luke 7: 34,) 
and was contrasted by them in this respect with John the 
Baptist who was a Nazarite, Luke 1:15. Neither did Jesus 
shun the approach or contact of a dead body ; as in the cases 
of those whom he restored to life; Mark 5: 41. Luke 7: 14. 
Comp. Num. 6: 6 sq. Our Saviour therefore was not exter- 
nally a Nazarite. Besides, even if that had been the case, 
there is no where any hint that the Nazarites wore their bair 
in any particular manner; their only obligation was to let it 
grow, without suffering it to be cut off—Or if we choose the 
third meaning mentioned above, and understand the whole body 
of Christians under the term Nazarenes, the expression will 
still involve a supposition which is untenable and improbable ; 
first, by implying that the followers of Christ, even during his 
life time, were distinguished and well known by the name of Na- 
zarenes, and had adopted this mode of wearing the hair as dis- 
tinctive of their peculiar religion; and then, in describing the 
head of a sect by a token peculiar to his followers, as such.— 
The name JVazaraei was indeed applied also in the first and 
following centuries to a sect of heretics; but these cannot here 
be brought into the account, in judging of an epistle which is 
professedly contemporary with Jesus. 

We may subjoin another consideration. This epistle con- 
tains a description of Christ, which represents him as being 
“the handsomest among the sons of men.” We have already 
alluded to this topic in part, on p. 369 above ; but we may now 
go further and look at it in its historical bearings. If now this 
description had been extant and acknowledged in the early ages 
of Christianity, it is singular that it should have escaped the no- 








* Jahn Bibl. Archaeol. Th. II. 149. Amer. ed. § 125. 


+ Michaelis Mosaisches Recht, (Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moses,) Th. III. § 145. 
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tice of the Christian writers and fathers of those days, who were 
learned and intelligent men, and whose views on this subject 
seem to have been of an entirely opposite nature. Thus Ter- 
tullian, speaking of the body of Christ,* admits that “ all the 
things” he has enumerated “ are only signs of a terrestrial ori- 
gin, and were in Christ, and veiled in him the Son of God.— 
ButI perceive nothing new, nothing strange. It was on account 
of his words and deeds, his doctrine and virtue only, that men 
wondered at the man Christ.—It was nothing unusual or admi- 
rable in his bodily appearance, which caused his other qualities 
to be admired, when they exclaimed, Whence has he this doc- 
trine and these signs? Indeed, this was the exclamation of per- 
sons who despised his form and appearance. So that his per- 
son possessed nothing either of human beauty, or of celestial 
splendour.”—Nor did Clement of Alexandria form a different 
estimate of the personal appearance of our Lord ; since he af- 
firmst that “the Spirit testifies by Isaiah (c. 53), that our Lord 
himself was without form or comeliness;” and also asserts in 
another place,t that “ it was not without good reason that the 
Lord preferred to assume an abject form of body.”——Origen al- 
so openly declares,§ “It is confessedly written, that the person of 
Jesus was without comeliness.”—The source of all these views 
of the fathers respecting the alleged deformity of Christ’s person, 
is doubtless the representation given in Isaiah c. 53; and hence 


* Tertullianus de carne Christi, Opp. ed. Rigalt. p. 316. “ Haec 
omnia (quae enumeravimus) terrenae originis signa et in Christo 
fuerunt, et sunt quae illum Dei filium celavere.—Sed nihil novum, 
nihil peregrinum deprehendo. Denique, verbis tantummodo et fac- 
tis, doctrina et virtute sola, Christum hominem obstupescebant.— 
Sed carnis terrenae non mira conditio ipsa erat, quae cetera ejus 
miranda faciebat, cum dicerent, Unde huic doctrina et signa ista ? 
Etiam despicientium formam ejus haec erat vox. Adeo nec huma- 
nae honestatis corpus fuit, nedum coelestis claritatis.” To this 
view Rigalt also assents in his notes, and in a dissertation de pul- 
critudine Christi appended to his notes on Cyprian, p. 236 sq. 


+ Clemens Alexandrinus Paedagog. III. 1. Tov Kigeov avrov 
” > ‘ , . - ‘ ~ ~ 
tH Owl aloyoor yeyovevat, Ota Hoaiov to nvevua maotugel. 





t Stromat. lib. VI. Avgcog ov parny 70ednosv evredei yonou- 
CIat OwWMATOS MOOG NH. 

§ Origenes contra Celsum, lib. VI. ‘Ouodoyouuévmg roivev yé- 
yountat mégi tou dvosdés yeyovévas tov /yoov Oompa. 
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Abarbanel strives to establish, as far as possible, the opinion of his 
comeliness, in order that he may deny with more appearance of 
truth the application of that prophecy to Jesus. But however 
this may be, we cannot well doubt, that if the epistle before us 
had been current in the days of these fathers,.and been received 
as of good authority, they would have given a far different rep- 
resentation of our Lord’s personal appearance ; and had it then 
been extant only as a supposititious production, we may reasona- 
bly presume, they would at least have made some allusion to its 
contents. 

To dwell for a moment on the topic thus casually introduced. 
While the view which these fathers have thus taken of Christ’s 
personal deformity* seems to rest on a false interpretation of the 
passage in Isaiah above quoted, or depends rather on improperly 
taking that passage in a literal and extreme sense ; so also there 
appears to be no solid ground for the opinion of those,t who, 
applying in the like literal manner the language of the 45th Psalm 
to the person of Jesus, represent him as having been distinguish- 
ed by the greatest comeliness and personal beauty. As in most 
other cases, so also here, it is perhaps better to adopt the middle 
course, and represent to ourselves the Saviour while on earth as 
not particularly distinguished from other men, by either the de- 
formity or comeliness of his person, any more than by his mode 
of living. We are entitled to draw this conclusion from his in- 
terview with Mary, recorded John 20: 14 sq. where she mistakes 
him for the gardener. Luther, in his usual vigorous manner, 
seems to express the same idea.f “ It is very possible, that some 


* So Rigalt |. c. and Salmasius; comp. Th. Bartholini Hypom- 
neumata de cruce Christi, Hafn. 1651, in praef. 


t See the passage of Nicephorus above quoted. Also Joh. Fech- 
tii Noctae Christianae. Exercit. X. p. 359—387. Aug. Calmet in 
Prolegom. et Dissertatt. in S. S. Latine a Mansio versa, Luce. 
1729. fol. T. I. p. 543 sq. See also others in J.G. Walchii Histor. 
Ecclesiast. N. T. p. 166. et ejusd. Biblioth. theologiae selecta, T. 
III. p. 439 sq. 


t Opp. T. VI. ed. Altenb. “ Das ist wohl méglich, dass einer am 
Leibe wohl so schon gewesen ist, als Christus. Auch sind vielleicht 
wohl Andre schoner gewest, als Christus. Denn wir lesen nicht, 
dass sich die Jiden tiber des Hernn Schonheit verwundert ha- 
ben.” ‘The same view is supported by Francis Vavassor, in a trea- 
tise de forma Christi dum viveret in terris, Paris 1649, reprinted 
with notes by J. Arndt, Rostock 1666, and also extant in the works 
of Vavassor, Amsterd. 1710. 
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one else has been as comely in person as Christ. Very possibly 
too, others have been more comely than Christ. For we do not 
read, that the Jews ever wondered at our Lord’s comeliness.” 

At the close of this discussion, it remains only to suggest in a 
few words the most probable origin of a production like that 
which we have been considering. It is well known that images 
of our Saviour and of the Virgin Mary have, in all later ages, 
been current in the catholic church, both in the form of cruci- 
fixes, and as pictorial representations. ‘The authority of these is 
indeed very slender ; there being none at all in the case of the 
Virgin ; and the only alleged sources, in the case of Christ, being 
the pretended votive statue of the Syrophenician woman at Ce- 
sarea Philippi, the portrait sent by Christ to Abgar king of Edes- 
sa along with his letter, and the impression of his countenance 
left upon the handkerchief of the holy Veronica. It is however 
a fact deserving of notice, that in all the representations of the 
person of Jesus, by the most distinguished artists of various coun- 
tries, a general resemblance runs through the whole, arising pro- 
bably from a species of silent professional tradition. But such 
pictures existing, nothing would be more natural, or better 
adapted to the monkish leisure of the middle ages, than to write 
out in full a description corresponding to such a representation, 
in the manner in which the letter of Lentulus appears in the edi- 
tion of Anselm’s works.* It there appears simply as a descrip- 
tion, blended with a similar one of the Virgin Mary; and is 
said to have been gathered ex gestis Anselmi. Whether it may 
not thus have been originally composed by Anselm, or with his 
concurrence, is more than can now be determined. Who it was 
that first referred it to a spurious Lentulus, as governor of Jeru- 
salem, cannot be known; nor the time when this took place. 
Most probably it was done in the period between the eleventh 
and fifteenth centuries, i. e. between the time of Anselm and the 
date of the Jena manuscripts. Whether too it was done through 
monkish ignorance, or as a pious fraud, we have no means of 
judging. 

The result of our inquiry into the authenticity of the epistle of 
Lentulus, may be summed up in few words. In favour of its 


authenticity, we have only the purport of the inscription; there 
is no external evidence whatever. Against its authenticity, we 





* See p. 369 above. 
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have the great discrepancies and contradictions of the inscrip- 
tion ; the fact that no such official pore as Lentulus existed at 
the time and place specified, nor for many years before and af- 
ter; the utter sileace of history in respect to the existence of 
such a letter; the foreign and later idioms in the style ; the con- 
tradiction in which the contents of the epistle stand with estab- 
lished historical facts; and the probability of its having been 
produced at some time not earlier than the eleventh century. 


It may perhaps be thought, that in pursuing this investigation 
to such an extent,—an extent far greater indeed than I had an- 
ticipated,—I have bestowed a useless expense of time and labour, 
on a subject of comparatively trivial importance. But it should 
be remembered, that it is the tendency of the human mind, to 
attach a disproportionate value to objects of which it knows not 
the intrinsic worth ; and that, especially in regard to religious ob- 
jects, and above all in regard to an object so dear, so precious, 
so thrilling to the christian heart, as is the ‘ Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world,’ there is a proneness to yield 
not only that faith ‘ which maketh wise unto salvation,’ but a faith 
which may easily pass over into superstitious credulity. Traces 
of this are not wanting already, even in our own country ; and, 
I may add, in relation to this very epistle. To counteract such 
a tendency, as much as lies in his power, is surely the duty of 
every Christian, who loves the truth in its simplicity and sinceri- 
ty. Besides, so far as I am aware, and as I have said above, 
there exists in the English language no treatise or work whatev- 
er, which furnishes the means of determining the proper charac- 
of the epistle in question. This want I have now attempted to 
supply, in such a manner that every one who reads may judge 
for himself. And whatever may be our different views in respect 
to the personal appearance of our Saviour while on earth, may 
we all, both writer and readers, through the grace of God, have 
a like interest in the blessings which were purchased by the of- 
fering up of his ‘natural’ body ; that so we may all be admitted, 
at last, to the beatific vision of our Lord and King, in his state of 
‘ spiritual’ exaltation and everlasting glory ! 


Vou. Il. No. 6. 50 “ 
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Art. VI. Turotocicat Epucatrion 1n Iraty. 


By Prof. Tholuck of Halle. ‘Translated by the Editor. 


Sxeconp Arrticie.” 


— 


The Roman University was founded by pope Boniface VIII, 
near the end of the thirteenth century. It is called, in solemn 
style, ’Archiginnasio Romano ; but in common life its usual 
appellation is la Sapienza, from the inscription, Initium sapien- 
. trae timor Domini, which is read over the portal of the majestic 
. university building, erected by Michael Angelo under Leo X ; 
to which Alexander VII added the church and a building for the 
library. The university, according to the constitution given to 
it by Leo XII, is certainly an establishment capable of yielding 
much good fruit, provided the administration of it correspond- 
ed to the constitution. It numbers not less than forty-eight 
professors, who are divided into four faculties. We give here, 
from the catalogue of lectures in 1827, the lectures announc- 
ed in the faculties of theology and philosophy. 


CLASSIS THEOLOGICA. 


4 I. Sacra Scriptura. R. P. M. Thomas Moralia de Onelia Ord. 
Eremitarum S. Augustini. De Archaeologia et Hermeneutica Bib- 
t lica et Praeceptis Exegeticis. Textus: Scripta ejusdem Profes- 
soris intra Triennium a die Rescripti typis evulganda. 

II. S. Theologia Dogmatica. Rmus P. M. Franciscus Ferdinan- 
dus Jabulot Parmen. Proc. Gen. Ord. Praed. et pro Eo R. P. M. 
Johannes Baptista Galleani Januen. ejusdem Ordinis. De Gratia 
et Justificatione ; ubi de Fide, Spe, et Charitate. Textus : Opus P. 
Petri M. Gazzanica secundae editionis Bononiensis. 

III. 8. Theologia Scholastica. R. P. M. Antonius Maria Latini 
Alatrinus Ordinis Minorum Conventualium S. Francisci. De Sa- 
cramentis in genere. De -poenitentia; de indulgentiis et extrema 
Unctione. Textus: Opus Fr. Andreae Sgambati ejusdem Ordinis 
de Theologicis Institutis. 

IV. S. Theologia de Locis Theologicis. R. P.M. Carolus Thill 








ee 


* From Tholuck’s “ Literarischer Anzeiger” for 1831. This x 
is strictly a continuation of the article on the same subject, contain- - 
ed in the first volume of this work, No. I. p. 177 sq. A further con- * 
tinuation of it is also promised. Eprror. 
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Islesuis Ord. Eremitarum S. Augustini. Textus: Opus ab eodem 
Professore typis evulgatum anno 1820. 

V. S. Theologia Moralis. R. P. M. Placidus Tadini Alexandri- 
nus Ordinis Carmelitaram Calceatorum. Absolvuntur officia in 
Deum. ‘Tum ‘de Officiis Hominis erga se ipsum. Textus: P. 
Gabriel Antoine e societate Jesu Theologia Moralis Universa. 

VI. Historia Ecclesiastica. R. P.M. Paulus del Signore Ro- 
manus Canonicus Regularis Sanctissimi Salvatoris. A Carolo 
Magno ad Concilium Lateranense primum. Textus: Scripta ejus- 
dem Professoris intra Triennium, ut supra, typis evulganda. 

VII. Eloquentia Sacra. Vacat. 

VIII. Physica Sacra. R. D. Felicianus Scarpellini Fulginas. De 
divinis. Operibus quinti et sexti diei Mosaicae Cosmogoniae. 
Textus: Scripta ejusdem Professoris intra Triennium, ut supra, 
typis evulganda. 


CLASSIS PHILOSOPHICA ET PHILOLOGICA, 


I. Logica et Metaphysica. R. D. Raphael Bonomi Romanus. 
Textus: Opus ab eodem Professore typis evulgatum, quoad aliter 
statuatur. 

Il. Ethica. Rmus P. M. Joannes Baptista Piccadori Reatimus 
Vicarius Generalis Clericorum Regularium Minorum. Textus: 
Scripta ejusdem Professoris intra Biennium, ut supra, typis evul- 

anda, 

III. Algebra et Geometria. R.D. Jacobus Rischebach Roma- 
nus, Elementa Matheseos. Textus: Elementi de Mathematica di 
Enrico Giamboni. 

IV. Physica experimentalis. D. Haverus Barlocci Romanus. Tex- 
tus: Scripta ejusdem Professoris intra Triennium, ut supra, typis 
evulganda. 

V. Introductio ad Calculum. D. Alexander Pieri Romanus. 
Textus : Opus Letterii. 

VI. Calculus sublimis. D. Joseph Oddi Romanus (ad formam 
Rescripti) Elementa Caiculi Differentialis et Integralis. Textus: 
Opus ab eodem typis evulgatum. 

VII. Mechanica et Hydraulica. Idem Jos. Oddi, Elementa Sta- 
ticae et Dynamicae. Textus: Opus Venturoli, ab ipso Oddi illus- 
tratum. ; 

VIII. Optica et Astronomia. R. D. Joseph Cottele Romanus. 
Elementa Trigonometriae Sphaericae. Textus: Opus ab eodem 
Professore typis evulgatum. 

IX. Architectura Statica et Hydraulica. D. Nicolaus Cavalieri 
Comaclensis. 

X. Geometria Graphica, et Hydrometria. D. Carolus Sereni 
Ferrariensis. : 

XI. Mineralogia. D. Petrus Carpi Romanus. Textus: Scrip- 
ta ejusdem Professoris intra triennium, ut supra, typis evulganda. 
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XII. Archaeologia. D. Antonius Nibby Romanus. Pars III. 
Antiquitates Romanae. Textus: Nardini Roma antiqua et Adam 
Antiquitates Romanae. 

XIII. Eloquentia Latina et Italica et Historia Romana. R. D. 
Aloysius Rezzi Placentinus. Textus: Lectiones Rhetoricae ab 
Ugone Blairio compositae ac in Italicam linguam versae, enarra- 
tionibusque locupletatae a D. Francisco Soave, ac praeterea Opera 
praecipuorum Auctorum, qui Latina et Italica oratione tum soluta, 
tum legata scripsere. 

XIV. Lingua et Literae Hebraicae. D. Aemilianus Sarti Ro- 
manus. Exercitationes in Pentateuchum et Libros Josue, Judicum, 
ac Regum, 

XV. Lingua et Literae Graecae. D. Jacobus de Dominicis Ro- 
manus. Exercitationes in Selecta e Xenophonte, Isocrate, et 
Homero. 

XVI. Lingua et Literae Arabicae. R. D. Michael Angelus 
Lanci Fanensis. Textus: Grammatica Erpenii. 

XVII. Lingua et Literae Syro-Chaldaicae. R. D. Andreas 
Molza Mutinensis. Textus: Grammatica Syriaca, nec non selec- 
ta e sacris profanisque Syrorum scriptis, ab eodem Professore intra 
triennium typis evulganda. 


On looking over this list, one must confess, that so far as 
attention to the different rye comprehended in the disci- 


plines of the theological and philosophical faculties is concerned, 
the university is not so badly planned. In theology, one only 
misses the richness in exegetical lectures, which the German cat- 
alogues exhibit ; and in philology, the interpretation of classical 
authors. For this, indeed, the necessary knowledge of the lan- 
guages is wanting among the students; since in Greek, at least, 
the professor must still occupy himself with elementary instruc- 
tion. But the main point here is, after all, how the sciences are 
studied ; and in this respect there remains very much to be de- 
sired. In the natural sciences only, in mathematics and the med- 
ical department, there seems to be more interest and excite- 
ment; in all other branches there is a complete stagnation. 
Theology is very naturally all according to law ; and how could 
it well be otherwise, when every word of the teacher stands 
under the censorship of ecclesiastical inspectors? But the 
study of languages is also at a low ebb; one hears here noth- 
ing of progress, of development, of new forms and modifica- 
tions ;—the literary ardour is wanting, and with it all proficien- 
cy and advancement. Not that the instructors are wanting in 
knowledge ; there fails only the impulse. One of the profes- 
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sors, to whom the writer was complaining that it was so difficult 
for him to study in the summer heat at Rome, replied: “ Eh, 
Signore, nella state non si lavora, But who then would work 
in summer?” ‘This summer indolence, however, seems also to 
extend itself over other seasons. The following anecdote serves 
to illustrate this same sluggish temperament. A very intelligent 
professor of the oriental languages had sent for Michaelis’ Syriac 
Grammar. Instead of it he received Hoffmann’s, with the as- 
surance, that this had taken the place of the other, as being far 
more complete. He read it, but soon requested permission to 
exchange it again for Michaelis. ‘“ What is so large a grammar 
good for?” was his idea; “la grammatica é per 1 principianti, 
—grammars are for beginners; the rest one must learn ex usu.” 
On the same principle, also, he rejected the Lehrgebdude of 
Gesenius, and maintained, that Buxtorf’s Hebrew Grammar is 
still better. 

But even if a professor of the university should be desirous of 
distinguishing himself by literary zeal, still he would be left un- 
supported ; for this activity and ardour would at once awaken 
the suspicion of a tendency to innovation. The writer became 
acquainted with a professor, who in another country and with 
the encouragement of government or of public opinion, would 
make uncommon advances ; but here he pines away disregarded 
and unknown. 

In addition to the want of literary motives, these learned pro- 
fessors suffer from the want of literary intercourse. It is only in 
the department of the fine arts and of the antiquary, that there 
exist associations for intercourse and mutual improvement; and 
these last have been principally established, and are mostly sup- 
ported, by Germans. Individuals indeed feel this deficiency ; 
but mutual distrust, founded generally in party-spirit, shuts up 
the door of mutual intercourse. This distrust, this anxious 
weighing of every expression, this mutual watching over one an- 
other, makes a very unpleasant impression upon strangers; and 
if one has never done it before, he is now led to thank God for 
a — under which he may freely breathe and freely 
speak. 

Besides the university, there is also another separate papal 
seminary, in which likewise theologians are educated. It is call- 
ed the Seminario di S. Apollinare, or Seminario Romano ; and 
was formerly located in the splendid building called the Collegio 
Romano ; which last is now occupied by the Jesuits. In this 
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seminary, the students receive also a complete course of theolog- 
ical education. It stands under the cardinal-vicar, and has gen- 
erally at least one very respectable and efficient instructor in the 
languages and in theology. 

As schools for theological education, are still to be mentioned 
the colleges, which are established for students from various fo- 
reign countries; as the German, the English, the Scotch, the 
Irish colleges, etc. ‘These have all been founded by donations 
from pious individuals. They have in general a Principal, who is 
of the same nation respectively ; they stand under the supervision 
of a cardinal, and receive the special attention of the head of the 
Romish church. The students live singly, in small and some- 
what meanly furnished cells; and all take their meals together, 
while some one at the same time reads aloud, and thus imparts 
intellectual and spiritual nourishment. The autumnal holidays, 
they usually spend in some of the beautiful country-seats in the 
vicinity, in Monte Porzio, Marino, etc. They receive a com- 
plete course of instruction in theology ; and not unfrequently are 
young men of intelligence and well cultivated minds. That par- 
ticular care is taken in respect to their education, is no wonder ; 
since it is among them that those clergymen are trained, on whom 
Rome must place her chief dependence in foreign lands. In a 
special manner, converts from foreign countries, who are distin- 
guished for talents and intelligence, are here sure of a good re- 
ception ; and such persons are constantly to be met with in these 
institutions. 

One institution of special importance, and which also is much 
more known in other countries, is the Propaganda Fidei, which 
stands under a separate congregation. This establishment, 
whose activity in former times extended over so wide a field, 
was founded A. D. 1622 by Gregory XV, and was afterwards 
enlarged by Urban VIL. From the latter it received a capital 
of 615,000 Scudi,* and a yearly revenue of 24,000 Scudi. This 
pope also assigned to it the building which it now occupies, the 
Collegium Propaganda Fidei v. Urbani, a splendid-palace in the 
vicinity of the Piazza di Spagna or Spanish place. The first 
occasion for this important establishment, was a foundation given 
by the Spaniard Vides, for ten young men of different nations. 


* The Roman Scudo is precisely equal to the Spanish dollar. In 
the papal money, the decimal division is also current; one Scudo 
containing 10 paoli or 100 bajocchi. Enyrror. 
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To this was annexed in 1637, a new foundation of cardinal 
Onofrio for twelve pupils ; who were to be selected from among 
Georgians, Persians, Nestorians, Jacobites, Melchites, and Copts. 
In 1639 the same cardinal added yet another fund, for thirteen 
Ethiopians and Brahmins. Toall these came still a foundation 
for Chinese and Japanese ; but as it was found that the converts 
from these countries could not bear the climate of Rome, the 
establishment for them was transferred to Naples. Of this we 
shall speak further hereafter. 

The establishment at Rome has at the present time about 
eighty pupils; and among them are eighteen Armenians, five Ma- 
ronites, several Hollanders, Illyrians, and Germans from differ- 
ent provinces ; among whom the writer found again several for- 
mer protestant theologians from the duchy of Weimar. The pu- 
pils live generally two in one cell, are required to be very dili- 
gent, and stand under close supervision. It is only with very 
special permission, that they can ever go out alone. They are 
obliged to make all their excursions in companies, walking two 
and two together. ‘They wear black dresses with five red but- 
tons,—the five wounds of Christ,—with long black strips hanging 
down the back, and a red belt around the body,—the symbol of 
that sacrifice of life, to which the missionary devotes himself. 

Some years ago, this institution had a remarkable pupil within 
its walls, the present eccentric Jewish missionary Wolf. He, as is 
well known, first exchanged his Jewish faith for that of the Ro- 
man catholic church, presented himself to Count Stolberg, and 
then went to Rome; where, by the vivacity of his character and his 
decided talents, hie made a very favourable impression, and insin- 
uated himself especially into the favour of the devout and gentle 
cardinal Litta. He even had the honour of personally paying 
his respects to his Holiness. He was very joyfully received, as 
a pupil, into the Propaganda; in the expectation of finding in 
him an efficient labourer, for the missions among the schismatic 
Christians of the East. But the vivacity and frankness of the 
young man’s character, soon gave occasion for suspicion. He 
disputed against the doctrines of the church and the authority 
of tradition, with a freedom which astonished them, and which 
would have sooner drawn down upon him an expulsion from the 
establishment, had he not been sustained and protected by the 
good will of his mild patron, the cardinal Litta. At last, how- 
ever, he came out boldly with the conjecture, whether the holy 
Father himself were not Antichrist. An idea so monstrous 
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could, of course, no longer be tolerated in a pupil of the Pro- 
paganda. Besides, his correspondence with foreigners was also 
discovered and opened ; and in consequence, in theyear 1818, 
he was conveyed out of Rome at midnight.—In 1824 appeared 
in London the “ Memoirs of Wolf ;” which contain many inter- 
esting details in respect to life and manners and mind in Rome, 
and especially respecting the Propaganda. 

In regard to the plans and operations of the Propaganda, very 
little becomes known to the public. The secretary of the con- 
gregation lays before it, every year, a report of the proceedings of 
the institution. One of these reports, however, made at the very 
period when the catholic church had the richest harvest of pros- 
elytes, (at the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century, ) 
and by the secretary of the Péopaganda, Urban Cerri, has nev- 
ertheless seen the light. A copy of it fell into the hands of the 
celebrated sir Richard Steele, who procured it to be translated 
by Michael de la Roche, — of the “ Memoirs de Littera- 
ture,”) and printed it with a witty and sarcastic dedication to 
pope Clement XI, under the title : “ An account of the state of 
the papist religion through the world ; written for the use of In- 
nocent XI, by Mons. Cerri; published from the Italian manu- 
script. Lond. 1714.” There is in this report, in reality, some- 
thing grand and imposing. All heathen lands, and those coun- 
tries which have fallen away from the pope, are regarded as re- 
bellious provinces, which, by degrees indeed, but yet in due 
time without fail, must be brought under the dominion of their 
rightful sovereign. ‘The map of the whole world lies spread out 
before the Propaganda; and of each land it is announced, how 
far the hand of the dial has advanced towards the meridian sun 
of papacy. Among others, there was then much hope express- 
ed of Denmark ; while of Sweden and Hamburg it was said, 
that the papal chair might well nigh give them up forever.— 
Even at that time, the efforts of the Propaganda seem to have 
been much more directed towards heretical and schismatic 
Christians, than towards the heathen ; although, at that period, 
the countries of Tonquin and China presented so much room 
for hope. Still more, at the present day, does the activity of the 
Propaganda seem to be directed towards schismatic Christians, 
—towards England, Scotland, Ireland, the Greek Christians in 
Dalmatia, in Wallachia, and the Turkish empire, the Armenians, 
Nestorians, Copts, etc. But the accuunt given some years ago 
in the newspapers, that the Coptic patriarch had acknowledged 
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himself subject to the chair of Rome, is entirely without founda- 
tion. It arose out of a boyish trick, which was put upon the 
college of cardinals, and of which they were the dupes,—a thing 
which does not often happen.—Of late also, the pope has been 
doing a good deal for North America. 

That which may properly be called the business of missions, 
or labours among the heathen, has of late years been left prin- 
cipally to the French missionary establishment ; which received 
its principal support from the late court of France, and must 
therefore be at present in a very low state. But the library of 
the Propaganda at Rome, also, contains many noble memorials 
of their former extensive missionary enterprises; including a 
fine collection of oriental books and manuscripts; among which 
are many Chinese volumes, and also many valuable Syriac 
works. One of these treasures the Bible Society of London, in 
a spirit of christian harmony, desired to share with them. It 
will be recollected that there is a current opinion, that in the 
earliest times the Christianity of the Nestorians found its way 
into Tnibet, and that the religion of the Grand Lama is on- 
ly a corruption of the former christian faith. As early, there- 
thee, as the 17th century, the Jesuits had made an attempt to 
restore this supposed former Christianity ; and in the beginning 
of the 18th century, the Capuchins renewed the same enter- 
prize with better success. The Pater Franzesco Orazio della 
Penna ‘ei Billi, who lived twenty-four years in Thibet, first 
sent a Thibetian alphabet to Rome ; the cardinal Beluga caused 
a fount of type to be cast for this language, and several works 
were printed in it. Other works, however, composed in the 
same tongue, are still preserved in manuscript. Among these 
isa translation of the Scriptures into the language of Thibet. 
This work the British and Foreign Bible Society offered to re- 
print, as it is; because, according to the genuine christian prin- 
ciple upo: which that society is founded, its only object is, 
to exiend in every way the circulation of the Word of God. 
Their offer, however, was not accepted on the part of the 
Romish church. It would indeed have been truly a pleasing 
spectacle, to behold thus once at least catholics and protestants 
labouring together as brethren; since, in the present instance, 
this could in no way have contravened their mutual convictions. 
Only policy and a miserable intolerance could here place obsta- 
cles in the way. 


Vor. II. No. 6. 51 
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To this ‘account of the Propaganda at Rome, we subjoin 
some further particulars respecting the establishment at Naples, 
formerly connected with this, and intended for the education of 
Chinese converts. This missionary school was first established 
by a priest, Matteo de Baroni Ripa, in 1692, under the title : 
“Congregazione Collegio e Seminario della sacra famiglia di Gesu 
Christo ;” and was afterwards enlarged by various benefactors, 
especially by Charles [II and pope Benedict XIV. This congre- 
gation is composed of Neapolitan clergy, who, besides the usual 
exercises of a cloister, devote themselves to the education of 
young Chinese, East Indians, and other Orientals, and especial- 
ly also Greeks, in order to train them up as missionaries to 
those countries respectively. The procurator of the ‘ Propa- 
ganda Fidei’ in se who is at the head of the Romish 
missionary establishment there, first receives the young Chi- 
nese from the missionaries who reside in the different provinces 
of the ‘celestial’ empire, in ‘order to make trial of their capa- 
cities and of their call to a missionary life. For this purpose 
they spend two or three months in a convent at Macao. They 
must too be descendants of Chinese catholic Christians, and 
must have received permission from their parents or guardians 
to proceed to Europe. If now these young persons are found 
qualified, the procurator sends them, at the cost of the Neapoli- 
tan congregation, to Naples. Here the young Chinese first of 
all learn Latin, from an older Chinese ; and at the same time, 
Italian. After this, they begin, in the first year, the course of stu- 
dies with rhetoric and philosophy, under a clerical instructor of 
the congregation; in the following years, they pursue theolog- 
ica! studies. Then follows an examination, either in the Propa- 
ganda at Rome, or by the archbishop of Naples. Their vows 
are six,—chastity, poverty, obedience, the priesthood, constant 
activity in the service of the Propaganda, and perseverance in 
the missionary life until death. * China, every missionary re- 
ceives from the Propaganda a yearly support of eighty ducats ; 
the ducat being equal to about 80 cents. The mission house in 
Naples is distinguished for neatness and an appearance of com- 
fort ; there are in it, at present, nine Chinese and four Greeks. 
Among the three or four instructors, are some men of very pleas- 
ing manners; but they seem not to be penetrated with ardent 
zeal, either for the cause of science or for the spread of the 


gospel. 
‘Although the steady and persevering aim and effort of the 
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Romish churcli, directed unwaveringly towards a single point, 

must ever be a source of pain and alarm to protestants; yet, on 

the other hand, there lies undeniably in this idea, something 

grand and imposing. Neither the diplomacy of Venice, nor of 
France, can be compared with the diplomatic schemes of the 

Roman court. With the most sagacious calculation, it knows 

exactly how to find the points where it may seem to yield, and 

where again it must stand immovable. Now it apparently re- 

cedes; but it only turns for a moment aside, in order to fall 

back again, with a still firmer step, into the former track. At 

another time it gives up really a hand’s breadth of its dominion ; 

but only, in order to subdue a whole province in another part. 

In the whole succession of its chiefs, here exists but one single 

person. You suppose, that the powerful stream of the spirit of 
the age, must carry the Romish church along with it,—you are 

mistaken! From the shore she pursues with her falcon glance 

its windings ; and if she seem at times to follow the current, this 

is only until an opportune moment arrives, when she may again , 
arrest its progress by an opposing wall. What is lost to her in 

France, is regained in England; what Protestantism conquers 

from her, she reconquers from the Nestorians. Every political 

power has one resident at each foreign court, to watch over and 

calculate its interests; the papal power has hundreds. Reports, 

composed with the keenest diplomatic sagacity, uncover every 

weak point and expose every open place in the army of the 

enemy. It is however true, that infidelity, which has made in- 

roads upon the catholic church itself, is a hindrance to this zeal. 

Still, a substitute for this is found in the eager desire of tempo- 

ral advantage. 


The longer the writer has occupied himself with the study of 
the catholic church, the more strikingly has its resemblance in 
many respects to the Jewish church, become apparent to him. 
The Jewish religion, standing in the midst between heathenism 
and Christianity,—the sanctuary, as it were, between the outer 
court and the holy of holies, as it is represented in Heb. 9: 
8 sq.—is a step or degree in religion, which serves as an ex- 
cellent means of religious education, for men still sunk in the 
contemplation and comprehension of that only, which is exter- 
nal and sensible. It is calculated indeed for mankind while yet 
in their minority. Among the earlier Christians, also, there were 
many for whom the spiritual Christianity was far too spiritual, 
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too etherial ; they felt the need of something more tangible ; and 
since they had not strength enough to let themselves be led of 
the Spirit into the holy of holies, which Christ had laid open for 
mankind, they fell back again into the flesh, and remained in the 
outer tabernacle,—as it is called in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
9: 2. Hence, in the fifth century, there arose again in the chris- 
tian church an external priesthood, and external sanctuaries, to 
which pilgrimages were made with the feet instead of with the 
heart; there arose an external sacrifice, inasmuch as Christ, 
who having once suffered and gone to the Father had procured 
an eternal redemption, was ever represented as offered up anew ; 
there arose anew the burthen of the law, and the dominion of 
the letter. 

On this ground we may also well explain, how catholic Chris- 
tianity might find, and actually has found, among rude nations, 
occupied chiefly with external things, an easier admission than 
Christianity in its purer forms. In the catholic missionary re- 
ports, Indian converts relate with enthusiasm, how much more 
imposing is the appearance of a pater than of a preacher. The 
catholic father approaches with a measured step; he is clothed 
in a venerable robe, which at once distinguishes him from the 
world ; without wife, without child, he seems, in the strictest 
sense, to be a stranger upon earth ; he bears ‘n his hand a con- 
secrated symbol, the Saviour on his cross, as it were a spiritual 
sword, which he presents to all to kiss; the very touch of his 
hand imparts a blessing. On the other hand, the evangelical 
preacher comes in his blue coat ; lives in the next hut with wife 
and children, like other mortals ; possesses no prerogative of su- 
pernatural consecration ;.and carries in his hand only a book, 
out of which one must learn with great labour, and, when he has 
learnt, must first experience, in order to become a member of 
that church, which is only there, where the Spirit is. If, be- 
sides this, we call to mind, how easy the catholic clergy make 
conversion and entrance into their church,—and that because, 
according to them, the church must first exist, and then the Spi- 
rit,—who can wonder, that they should be able to speak of thou- 
sands of converts, where evangelical missionaries can reckon 
only single ones! 

As now the writer came to live, for a considerable time, in the 
central point of the Romish church, and could thus daily observe 
it with his own eyes, he must confess that the impression upon 
his mind was only strengthened, that on the whole the catholic 
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religion presents nothing more than a Judaizing Christianity ; 
which, however, is not only as far above the Christianity of ra- 
tionalism, as Judaism is above heathenism, but still higher ; 
without, nevertheless, being itself the holy of holies to mankind. 
That in which the ordinary Italian lives and moves, and which 
is to him the very centre of all his religion, is the ceremonial of 
his church, so carefully arranged, so comprehensive and applied 
to every object, and the result of so much calculation, even in its 
minutest details. In the arrangement of splendid ecclesiastical 
festivals, in the draperies of the churches, in the elegance and 
dignity of ornament and costume, the catholic clergy in general, 
like the Jewish of old, and especially the Roman clergy, are 
masters. ‘The ceremonial of the church is described in prolix 
volumes ; and many a prelate, who has become indifferent to 
every thing else, will speak of the riti solennissimi della Santa 
Gerarchia, as he would of a savoury viand. Of many of these 
ceremonies, it may also truly be said, that they include in 
themselves an important symbolical meaning ; but how few are 
there, who think of this! A principal epoch in this cycle of 
ceremonies, is the choice of a pope. With what delight do the 
Roman clergy follow on, from beginnning to end, in the long 
chain of solemnities, which the death of a pope brings with it! 


Art. VII. Foretgn CorresponpENce. 


Extracts from a Letter to the Editor from Prof. Haun of Leipsic. 


Lerrsic, Oct. 8, 1831. 


My Dear Frienp, 


I little thought to write to you again, before I should send off 
the article which I promised you for your noble (herrliches) 
Repository ; and still it must be so. From the preface to the 
Hebrew Bible, of which a large number of copies go at the same 
time witb this letter, you will see how I have hitherto been occu- 
pied with the publication of that work. I have neither found the 
time, nor has my conscience permitted me, along with my offi- 
cial duties, to think of. any new labour. Of this, however, you 
may be assured, that I enrol myself with the greatest pleasure in 
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the number of contributors to your theological Journal. You 
have introduced me too favourably to your countrymen, in your 
preface to my article on Interpretation.—Be so good as to pre- 
sent to Professor Stuart my most heartfelt thanks for his excellent 
supplementary article ; it is as if he had read my very soul ; so ful- 
ly must I acknowledge and adopt, in all essential points, his il- 
lustrations and additions. How much his name is esteemed 
among us, especially on account of his Commentary on the He- 
brews, you have probably long since informed him. 

The revolutionary movements upon the continent of Europe, 
and also those in our otherwise so honoured, peaceful, litera- 
ry, mercantile Saxony, draw off the attention greatly from sci- 
ence and literature. Nevertheless, amid all the ruins of sys- 
tems and edifices erected by man, whether of politics, or science, 
or of the arts, the invisible hand of the Lord seems to be in- 
troducing a new epoch, and many are seeking and inquiring, 
Where the kingdom of God is? But still we must reply, as 
once the Lord himself, that it is neither here nor there; be- 
cause it does not come with outward signs, wherever it is really 
setup. The rationalist sect of Philalethae, of which I wrote 
in my former letter that it was endeavouring to extend itself 
from Kiel, has not been very successful. Even the rationalists 
disapprove of that earnestness, which is ready to separate itself 
externally from the church, because it has withdrawn from the 
faith of the church.—At present, much attention is excited by 
the fact, that the Pastor and Prof. Scheibel of Breslau, Prof. 
Henry Steffen, and others, strict Lutheran Christians in Breslau, 
(it is said, near 300 families,) have been declared Separatisis, 
because they will not assent to the Agenda and Union. The 
former is ad interim suspended from his office ; and the latter 
has published a very interesting pamphlet, under the title: How 
can I again become a Lutheran, and what is my Lutheranism ? 
Breslau 1831. pp. 181. 8vo. It is properly a confession of 
faith. Some pretend to say, that Dr Scheibel, with quite a num- 
ber of families, will emigrate to North America. 

Among the newest theological publications, besides those of 
Tholuck, there are two or three which are very highly esteem- 
ed ; viz. Olshausen’s Commentar itber d. drey ersten Evangelien, 
Konigsb. 1831. 8vo. and Der Brief an die Romer erldutert von 
W. Benecke, Heidelb. 1831. 8vo. 316 pp. The latter is a pri- 
vate man of letters at Heidelberg, who, without being a theolo- 
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gian by profession, from love to the cause, has written this ex- 
cellent work. 

I hope soon to write more fully ; and to send the above- 
mentioned article. ‘The blessing of God upon your labours and 
your family. : 

With heartfelt love and esteem, your friend, 
Aveustus Haun. 


Arr. VIII. Lirerary Notices. 


1. Breuia Hewpraica, secundum editiones Jos. Athiae, Joan- 
nis Leusden, Io. Simonis aliorumque, imprimis Everarpi van 
per Hooeut, recensuit, sectionum propheticarum recensum et 
explicationem clavemque Masorethicam et Rabbinicam addidit 
Aveustus Haun, Theol. D. et Prof. publ. ord. in Acad. Lip- 
siensi. Editio Stereotypa. Lipsiae, Sumptibus et Typis Caroli 
Tauchnitz, 1831.—In the first number of the Biblical Reposi- 
tory, p. 187, the Editor had the pleasure of announcing to the 
American public, the expected appearance of this beautiful edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible. It is now with peculiar satisfaction 
that he is able to state, that the work was completed in Octo- 
ber last; and two hundred copies have been received and al- 
ready sold in this vicinity. ‘The typographical execution is su- 
perior even to what was anticipated. The paper is white, firm, 
and good ; the type is new, clear, and handsome ; the vowel 
points, especially, are perfectly clear and distinct. The forms of 
some of the letters, perhaps, might have been made of more 
graceful proportions ; but even in this respect there is no cause 
of complaint ; while, in all respects, there is abundant cause for 
congratulation. ‘The work is stereotyped, and can therefore be 
afforded very low. Indeed, this elegant Hebrew Bible may be, 
and is, imported and sold here, for a price Jess than that of our 
common English Bibles of the same form and size., We may 
therefore hope, that the time is not far distant, when the table of 
every minister of the gospel, who is able to appeal to the word 
o1 God in the original, will be adorned with a Hebrew Bible, as 
well as a Greek ‘Testament ; at least the excuse of scarcity and 
high price will not much longer be of any avail. May we not 
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hope too, that as the means of studying the original Scrip- 
tures are thus multiplied and made accessible, the number of 
those who are disposed to employ these means, will also be mul- 
tiplied ? 

As editor of this edition, it has been the object of Prof. Hahn 
to follow sedulously the text of Van der Hooght, correcting only 
the typographical errors. His words are : “ Nos igitur hanc 
nobis scripsimus legem, ut ipsum tertum Hoogtianum intactum 
relinqueremus, nist whi vitiose esset exscriptus.” The reason 
assigned for the choice of this text, is the uniform approbation 
with which it has been viewed, by all succeeding editors and 
scholars. Indeed all later editors, (except Jahn,) as Simonis, 
Rosenmueller, Judah d’Allemand, and Haas, have preferred to 
follow the judgment of Van der Hooght; so that this text may 
now be regarded as the Textus Receptus of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. 

2. Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae. Editio ab B. 
Ntesunrio instituta. The republication of this great work was 
undertaken a few years since at Bonn, under the auspices of 
Niebuhr; and the authors already published, bear testimony to 
the learning and diligence of the resnective editors. Since the 
lamented death of Niebuhr, the wor is continued, and is to be 
completed, under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces at Berlin; of which Niebuhr was an efficient member. 

3. Der Prophet Joel itbersetzt und erklart von Karu Aveust 
Crepner, Professor der Theolozie zu Jena. Halle 1831. 8vo. 
pp. 316.—The author of this work is a theologian of the neolo- 
gical school; but the work itself is a storehouse of philological 
and historical illustration respecting this prophetical book. One 
fault, however, is the very superabundance of materials ; which 
are all presented en masse, without that proper selection and con- 
densation, which are the results, not of. study and learning, but 


of exegetical tact and judgment. 





